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19 
SIX JOHN, LA DE, Baxr. 


HE very diſtinguiſhed character and 
eminent ſituation you ſupport in the 


ſporting world, to the great pleaſure and | 
admiration of thoſe who ſurround you in the = 
field and accompany you in the chaſe, will, in 7 
the opinion of every experienced $PORTSMAN, 7 0 
ſufficiently juſtify the conſiſtency and pro- | * | 
priety of inſcribing to you this earneſt endea- a 


vour to reſcue from the frequent and dreadful 


A 
Was 


effects of STABULARIAN ignorance, and EM- 
PIRICAL confidence, the future eaſe, ſafety, and 
preſervation, of an animal that not only con- 
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ſtitutes to every $POR TSMAN one of the no- 
bleſt bleſſings in life, but, in the ſplendour of 
your ſtud, ſtables, and equipage, affords ample 

diſplay 
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E 
diſplay of your TASTE, JUDGMENT, and 
LIBERALITY, It is a gratification highly 
flattering, that I have the preſeat opportu- 
nity to ſubſcribe myſelf, 


With reſpect and admiration, 
SIR Joan, 
Your moft obedient; 


And very humble fervant, 


Tur AUTHOR; 


Nov. 1, 1787, 


( 
To rut E ADE YT 
ON THE PUBLICATION OF THE 


FOURTH EDITION. 


T would be a tacit acknowledgment of 


the author's total inſenſibility to every 


oratification of ambition, was he to omit the 
communication of acknowledgments that, in 
their general diffuſion, contribute ſo very much 
to his own honour. And he muſt ever con- 


ſider it no ſmall compliment to his endeavours 


that the work is univerſally known to have 
been crowned with the moſt perfect ſucceſs, 
The very great and almoſt unlimited portion 
of ſupport that has ſo ſingularly ſanctioned its 
birth, ſufficiently demonſtrates the abſolute 
want of ſuch publication. 


This pleaſing incenſe to literary vanity 


could be increaſed only by the conſtantly 
accumulating encomiums and moft ſub/feantial 


proofs - 
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viii To ThE READER. 

proofs of private approbation, from ſome of 
the firſt characters within the circle of The 
Royal Hut and Favour. Sportſmen, the pro- 
pitious omen of whoſe patronage not only 
reflects rays of additional honour, but whoſe 
judgment, equeſtrian knowledge, and prac- 
tical experience, jointly eſtabliſh a criterion of 
equity, that will ever render the author 7nvul- 
nerable to the barbed and envenomed arrows 


of menſtrual criticiſm. 


The rapid circulation of the firſt, ſecond, 
and third editions, has forcibly influenced the 
author to make ſuch additions and improve- 
ments to the fourth, as will, he has every 
reaſon to believe, render it of ſtill greater utility, 
by the introduction of many uſeful obſervations 
for the preſervation of health and promotion of 
condition, as well as the treatment and cure of 
diſeaſe. 


The proper management of draft horſes is 
more particularly attended to, their blemiſhes 
and 


To Tus READER, ix 
and defects are in many inſtances evidently 
accounted for, and the modes of prevention; 
in general, clearly pointed out. Several effica- 
cious preſcriptions are likewiſe added, and a 
variety of- uſeful inſtructions introduced, for 
the diſtinct and ſeparate information of metro- 
politan jockies, juvenile purchaſers, and inex- 
perienced ſportſmen ; with very intereſting hints 
for the purpoſes of buying and ſelling, including 
(among many other ſtriking and advantageous 
particulars) a ſuperficial ſurvey of that 7mmacu- 


late mart of integrity—a Modern Repoſitory. 
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TT is a truth generally acknowledged and 


_ univerſally lamented that, amidſt all the 
improvements of the preſent age, none has re- 
ceived fo little advantage from the rays of re- 
finement as the Art of Farritiy. And; it muſt 
be likewiſe confeſſed; it is an ill compliment to 
a country abounding with Hort nen, and thoſe 
remarkable for their extreme liberality, that 
the intellectual faculties of many diſtinguiſhed 
members of the different learned ſocieties ſhould 


be abſorbed in abſtruſe contemplations and 


intenſe lucubrations upon the antiquity of a coin, 
the proboſcis of an'elephant, the genus of an ex- 
ofic, or the beautiful variegations of a butterfly; 
whilſt a branch of ſcience and ſtudy, involving 
the health, ſafety, and preſervation, of the 
moſt beautiful and eſteemed animal this king- 
dom has to boaſt, is neglected as derogatory to 
A 2 the 
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the dignity of a man of letters; and, from this 
miſtaken idea of degradation, a ſubject of ſo 
much conſequence has been for many years 
ſubmitted to the arbitrary dictation of the moſt 


illiterate part of the community, without a 


ſingle effort of weight or influence to aboliſh 
the ancient and almoſt obſolete mode of prac- 
tice; or a ſingle attempt made, from proper au- 
thority, to introduce the modern improvements 
and diſcoveries in every branch of medicine. 


It is moſt certain there is no one period of hiſ- 
tory where the horſe has been ranked ſo high 


in general eſtimation, or rendered of ſuch in- 
trinfic worth, by a diſplay of his various 
powers, as in the preſent age of experiment 
and refinement, 


To this cauſe may undoubtedly be attti⸗ 


buted the very great attention paid for ſome 


years paſt to the breed of the diſtinct and ſe- 


parate claſſes for the turf, field, road, or draft; 


and as their value has, in a very ſhort ſpace of 
time, abfolutely doubled their former worth, 
ſurely we ought to be proportionally anxious 
for their preſervation, whether for Port, con- 
venience, or emolument. The almoſt incredible 
number of this truly valuable part of the crea- 
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tion that annually fall victims to the invinci- 
ble confidence of thoſe ruſtic ſons of vuLcan, 
ſelf-denominated farriers, (with the thunder 
of whoſe ignorance almoſt every village re- 
ſounds), has for years ſeemed to implore the 
aſſiſtance of ſome intelligent member of ſociety 
to come forward; and, by blending the ad- 
miniſtration of medicines with a practical 
knowledge of their properties and effedts, reſcue 
the poor ſuffering animals from the conſtant, 
invariable, and unrelenting, depredations of 
illiterate practilioners and experimental perſe- 
cutors. 


Well aware of the arduous taſk of attempt- 
ing to eradicate vulgar and habitual prejudices 
in favour of ancient practice, or the improba- 
bility of reconciling attachments of long ſtand- 
ing to the rational ſyſtem of modern compoſi- 
tion; and the little chanee of exploding entirely 
the heterogeneous and inconſiſtent farrago ſo 
long in uſe, univerſal ſatisfaction is not to be 
expected, or approbation obtained. But when 
a clear, open, and candid compariſon is drawn 
by the more enlightened, between the accu- 
mulation of contrarieties in the laboured pre- 
ſcriptions © of GIBSON and Bracken,” with 
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the indigeſted obſervations of the more intel- 
ligent, though leſs prolix and digreſſive, 
% BARTLET,” the leaſt doubt is not enter+ 
tained but every degree of favour will be ſhewn 
to a ſyſtem of practice founded on reaſon, ſup- 
ported by experience, and juſtified by a general 
knowledge of medicines, their principles, pro- 
perties, preparations and effects. 2 


To diſpel the gloom of ignorance from the 
brow of obſtinacy would be a taſk of HE R- 
CULEAN labour; I therefore wave every idea 
of animadverſion upon the intuitive knowledge 
of thoſe, who, wrapt up in the warm and happy 
conſolation of their own wiſdom, never fuffer 
their lid judgments to be warped by the in- 
truſion of new opinions; and proceed to make 
the neceſſary remarks upon the qualifications 
of thoſe country practitioners who rank very 
high in sELT-ESTIMATION. | 


And ſuch obſervations as are rendered un- 
avoidable ſhall occaſionally appear with all 
poſſible delicacy, wiſhing to irritate, as little ag 
may be, the feelings of any individual, whoſe 
want of cultivation and improvement muſt be 

conſidered 
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conſidered a misfortune, not a crime; but, in 


whoſe deficiency of profeſſional knowledge 
conſiſts the danger which ſo often occurs and 
expoſes him to that labyrinth of perplexity, 
that dilemma of diſtreſs, from which no bril- 
liant fertility of genius, no idea of the ſtrue- 
ture of parts, no correſponding knowledge of 
medicines, or their effects, can poſſibly ariſe to 
extricate him, whilſt the ſuffering animal (in 
perhaps the moſt excruciating agonies) expires 
at the feet of this * learned judge,” jury, and 
executioner. 


Experience juſtifies the aſſertion, that nine 
times out of ten the complaint (if internal) 
remains a matter of hypotheſis and conjecture, 
without one explanatory note, ſentence, ſhrug, 
or ejaculation, by which we may be led to 
underſtand or diſcover the cauſe; but, as pro- 
feſſional ſtupidity muſt be defended, we are 
at laſt told (with a ſyſtematic ſimplicity and 
vacuity of countenance) © be horſe is in a 


« great deal of pain. 


This firſt point being (not without ſome dif- 


ficulty and ſeeming depth of thought) at length 
4 _ diſcovered 
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diſcovered, the remedy is then to be obtained; 
and as, in general, cowards once puſhed on 
become bold in proportion to the danger, ſo, 


according to the exigency, ſome powerful 


« Mandragora” of the © Materia Medica” i 
inſtantly procured; and, as reputation muſt be 
ſupported, ſo Fill or cure,” (time out of mind 
the ancient and modern medical motto) is 
compulſively adopted, and the whole arcana 


of equeſtrian knowledge is let looſe, from the 


very ſimple preparation of ſugar ſops, to the 


more remote, active, and dangerous mercury, 


till relief is fortunately obtained, or the falling 
favourite expires, in tortures, a martyr to the 
ignorance of the practitioner and the credulity 
of its cwwner ! 


To corroborate this fact one ſelf-evident ob- 
ſervation only is neceflary to give it due weight, 
in oppoſition to a mind even prejudiced againſt 
the INNOVATIONS of improvement in practice 
or rectification in judgment. For inſftance—Is 
it poſſible — can it (after a moment's reflection) 
be ſuppoſed - that theſe men, totally unculti- 
vated in underſtanding and the moſt common 
occurrences in life, whoſe minds are as rude and 


uncivilized 
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uncivilized as their manners, can be at all con- 
verſant or acquainted with the different pro- 


perties, qualities, operations or effects, of a long 


liſt of medicines, to all of which they are 
ſtrangers even in appearance; poſſeſſing no 
other knowledge of the very articles ſpecified. 
but what they have acquired from books and 
preſcriptions, long ſince become obſolete and 
uſeleſs from their inefficacy? Can they be ex- 
pected to underſtand the chemical proceſſes of 
mercury, antimony, and other dangerous medi- 
cines they conſtantly put into uſe, without 
knowing their origins, preparations, combina- 
tion of principles, or the exact line of diſtine- 
tion that renders them ſa/utary remedies or 
powerful poi ſons? | 


It is alſo highly neceſſary to introduce a 
matter perfectly applicable to the ſubject of in- 
veſtigation, as an impoſition very little known 


| (except to the faculty); and is a palpable diſ- 


grace to that body, of which every profeſſor of 
medicine conſtitutes a member. It is the com- 
mon and ſcandalous adulteration of drugs, a 
practice too prevalent amongſt the druggiſis in 
the metropolis, as well as the country; who, 
from the predominant paſſion of gain, fo curi- 
ouſly 
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ouſly adulterate, as to deceive even thoſe who 
conſider themſelves adepts in deception, And 
this, to be the better enabled to underſell their 
competitore, convinced, by experience, the ma- 


Jority of FARRIERs admit the medicines that 
can be purchaſed CHEAPEST to be much THE 


BEST. 


Theſe circumſtances are not introduced or 
hazarded as matters of opinion, but as palpable 
facts that ſpeak home to every reader of judge- 
ment or experience; and ſufficiently indicate 
the neceſſity of circulating, from medical au- 
thority, the preſent improved ſyſtem of modern 
compoſition, univerſally adopted and generally 
approved, to the approaching extermination of 
empirical practice and dangerous experiment. 
This publication being undertaken to render as 
plain and familar as poſſible a ſubject that has, 
through almoſt every diſſertation, been obſcur- 
ed by the miſt of ignorance and maſk of myſtery ; 
it is anxiouſly to be deſired in future, that every 
gentleman who has occaſion to elucidate or illu- 
ſtrate his own underſtanding, by calling to his 
aſſiſtance any of the learned tribe before de- 
ſcribed, ſo remarkable for their extent of com- 

| munication, 
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munication, will (previous to their adminiſtra- 
tion of medicine) require an explanatory pre- 
Inde, with ſatis factory information upon what 
operations they frame their expectations of re- 
lief and ſucceſs. With the very neceſſary and 
additional recommendation, to be particularly 
careful to obtain their medicines from Diſpen- 
ſaries of repute, where the proprietor is report- 
ed or ſuppoſed to have formed a fair, honour- 
able, and eguizable contract with emolument and 
reputation, 7 

And this caution is rendered more imme- 
diately worthy conſideration, by the multipli- 
city of ſpecious advertiſements ſo conſtantly 
held forth to promote the lucrative ſale of 
innumerable balls, powders, and paſtes, indivi- 
dually infallible for every diſorder to which 
the horſe is incident, But what renders the 

_ circumſtance ſtill more extraordinary, is their 
being preſcribed and prepared, by thoſe very 
metropolitan pratiitioners in medicine, whoſe 
equeſtrian poſſeſſions never amounted to a 
fingle ſteed; whole journies or experimental 
practice, never exceeded the diurnal progreſ- 
fions of a hackney-ceach; and whoſe great 
anxiety for the general good zever ſurpaſſed 
$ qo hs 
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the idea of cent. per cent. in the circulation- 
This obſervation comes with a much better 
grace, when I can aſſure the public one of 
the very firſt advertiſers in this way was a 
medical adventurer, who having failed as a 
pharmacopohſt at the weſt end of the town 
(as did his ſucceſſor alſo), they, in rotation, 
adopted the alternative of neceſſity, in pom- 
pouſly advertifing © Horſe medicines for the 
«© uſe of the nobility and gentry;” how well 
they ſucceeded the creditors of both can maß 
Feelinghy teſtify: and of their compoſitions tho 
reader will be beſt enabled to form a compe- 
tent opinion, when, in the courſe of the work, 
noftrums and quack medicines become the ne- 
ceſſary ſubjects of animadverſion. 
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2 OBSERVATIONS. 
the voluminous herbals in the libraries of the 
botanical votaries, have reluctantly given place 
to various diſſertations on the diſtinguiſhed 
efficacy of thoſe grand ſpecifics, mercury, opium, 
antimony, bark, &c. of which ſo many experi- 
mental and efficacious preparations have been 
diſcovered by chymical proceſs, as to render 
of little uſe or reſpe&t any preſcription of 
ancient date, when put in competition with 
the rational and approved ſyſtem of modern 
improvements. The obſtinate and invincible 
advocates for the ancient mode of practice, 
whether in phyſic or farriery, are at length 
obliged to acquieſce in the change; for, what 
they by inclination were not willing to ac- 
knowledge, TIME, TRUTH, and EXPERIENCE, 
have fully confirmed, But, ſtrange as it may 
appear (yet ſhamefully true it is!) notwith- 
ſtanding this rectification of judgment, very 
little has yet been done to improve, or pro- 
duce a change in, the long ftanding, abſurd, 
and ridiculous SYSTEM of FARRIERY; 
a change as equally neceſſary, juſt, Iaudable, 
equitable, and uſeful, as any that can be adopted 
for the general ſafety and advantage of our 
| own ſpecies. And this becomes more neceſ- 
ſarily and immediately the object of ſerious 
conſideration, | 
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 Ebnſideration, when circumſtances daily evince 
L to the medical pràctitioner (or compounder of 

3 preſcriptions) the very great danger to which 
9 lome of the FIN ESTH HORSES in the world are 
conſtantly expoſed, by the ignorance and obſti- 
nacy of the parties to whoſe care they are tod 
generally intruſted ; every STABLE Box, aping 
the groom his ſuperior, and the GRoOM the 
felf-inflrufted rArRIER, all have their heads 
and pockets ſtuffed with the quinteſſenee of 
F ſtupidity, collected from the various produc- 
n tions of antiquity, whoſe very PRESCRIPTIONS 
are in themſelves fo obſolete; that many of 
the articles included have been long ſince re- 
jected as of no utility, But, as variety muſt 


be obtained to effect the neceſſary purpoſe, the 


invention 1s inſtantly ſet at work to ſubſtitute 
new ingredients, for thoſe long ſince aban- 
doned as ſuperfluous and unneceſſary, in me- 
3 dicinal compoſition. Theſe alterations and 
$ ſubſtitutes frequently form a moſt curious col- 
5 lection of contrarieties—purgatives and reſtrin- 


E gents, cordials and coolers, mercurials, anti mo- 


nials and diuretits, are indiſeriminately blended 
in one maſs, as a ſpecimen of theſe wonderful 
improvements in the ART of FARRIERY! 
And thoſe who are moſt acquainted with this 
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4 OBSERVATIONS. | 
practice wonder leaſt how the D0G-KENNELS 
in every part of the kingdom are ſo amply fur- 
niſhed with HORSE FLESH. | 


As an elucidation of this circumſtance, and 
to corroborate the conſiſtency of theſe obſer- 
vations, we need only advert to the treatment 
of the human ſpecies in the time of that lumi- 
nary, the famous SYDENHAM, who was ſo much 
the celebrated favourite of his day, it was al- 
moſt ſuppoſed he could do no wrong. It being 
then a common practice of his—to order boldly 
THIRTY ounces of blood to be taken from 
the arm of a man, without fear of murder, or 
danger of puniſhment, And this is not altogether 
hkely to create wonder, when we recollect 
there is xo lau exiſting to hang a phyſician for 
error in judgment. Time and experience has 
fixed the ſtandard, according to caſes, circum- 
ſtances, and exigencies; from six ounces to 
SIXTEEN, which is nearly one half the original 
evacuation ; ſo that we find by this change of 
quantity the modern human body is ſuppoſed to 
contain no more than one half the proportion 
of blood that ran in the veins of the HEROES of 
ANTIQUITY, unleſs the whole ſyſtem is entirely 
changed, as obſerved by Gregory, in the Mock 

DocToR, 
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Docrox, who ſays The heart was for- 
4c merly on the 4% fide, but the COLLEGE 


have altered all that, and placed it on the 
« right,” 


To produce a caſe exactly ſimilar in the 


World of FARRIERV, let us take a ſurvey 


of the medical abilities of GIBSON, who cer- 
tainly wrote much better on'the ſubje& than 
BRACKEN ; where we ſhall find ordered, in a 
ſingle preſcription for a purging ball, uo ownces 


F alves, with the addition of the other uſual 


purging articles, though modern practice and 
experience fixes the eſtabliſhed proportion at 


exactly half, or at moſt five erghths, to the 


ſtrongeſt horſes, with the cathartic aids before 
mentioned. He alſo moſt courageouſly re- 
commends half an ounce of calomel, or ſublimed 
mercury, in a fingle ball; and ſpeaks of the 
internal adminiſtration of moſt powerful poi- 
ſons, corrofiue ſublimate or red precipitate, as a 
matter of courſe: the proportion for a doſe 


being curiouſly aſcertained by the ſublime - 


menſuration of a * filver two-pence,” as it a 
premium had been abſolutely provided by ax 
act of parliament for the general extirpation of 
the breed of HORSES, as deſtructive to the 
33 :ntereſts 
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intereſts of ſociety. Though, after preſcribing _ 


theſe dreadful remedies, he mode/?ly confeſles 
ff in the adminiſtration there is great danger 3 
te and, unleſs a horle is very ſtrong, he may 
© not be able to recover from the experi- 
5 ment.“ 


This is de@#rize (and dfforing) with a wit». 


neſs! Theſe are the kind of experiments, and 
this the kind of language that has for two 
centuries been held forth in almoſt every tract 
upon the ſubject: and, under theſe abſurd, ridi- 
culous, dangerous, and contemptible burleſ- 
ques upon the application of medicine, will 
any man, who wiſhes well to the cauſe of 
| bumanity, ſay ſome rational ſyſtem of rectifi- 
cation and improvement is not neceflary, to 
reſcue from the danger of perpetual experi- 
ments the noble and moſt valuable gs 
in the creation 


The palpable neceſſity for ſuch improve- 
ment having been univerſally admitted previous 
to the firſt edition of this work, it is ſince ren- 
dered more abſolutely needſul by the recent re- 
ſurrection of ancient practice, modernized in a 
different form and periodical appearance. It has 

- evidently 
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evidently undergone a kind of regeneration by 
its new birth, and is now become the child of 


adoption; ſanftioned with the authority of a | 


nominal voucher for the con/;ency of its im per- 
fections, and the propriety of introducing the 


moſt incredible accumulation of preſcriptive 
abſurdities that ever diſgraced a medical work 


offered to public inſpection for the purpoſe of 
information. And what renders the impoſi- 
tion of ſtill greater magnitude, is the very con- 
fidential manner of proclaiming to the world 
what every profeſſor of medicine will inſtanta- 
neouſly refuſe his aſſent to the belief of, viz. 
that it is the joint . production of an operative 
farrier, phyſicians, anatomiſts, and profeſſors 
of ſurgery. 


The taſk of criticiſm muſt at all times be an 
unpleaſant performance, but much more par- 
ticularly upon the preſent occaſion, where it 
will be abſolutely impoſſible for me to diſcharge 
my obligation to an indulgent public (with 
the neceſſary preciſion and impartiality) with- 
out encountering, by this deciſion, the pique or 
reſentment of all parties intereſted in the fate 
of ſuch publication, or its effect upon the mul- 


titude, However, the predicament I now 
B 4 | ſtand 
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ſtand in compels me to proceed to a thorough 
explanation, feeling myſelf pledged by a public 
promiſe not only to inveſtigate, make clear, 
and endeavour to explode, the cruelties of an- 
cient practice, but to point out the equal dan- 
ger of modern compoſit:on even in its infancy ; 
more particularly when uſhered into the 
world by ſuch high ſounding authority as 
may give it temporary weight with unthinking 
injudicious readers, or experimental adventu- 
rers. 


Previous to farther animadverſion upon the 
elaborate periodical work in queſtion, I ſhall, 
without the leaſt intentional gratification of my 
own vanity, offer to the preſent reader one 
congratulatory fact beyond the power of 
ſophiſtry to confute, or criticiſm to condemn. 
Amidit the paltry productions that have been 
obtruded upon the public under various titles 
(thoſe ſervile imitations or wretched mutila- 
tions of what haye gone before) it is a moſt 
flattering circumſtance to the author, and no in- 
different conſolation to the publiſher, that zhis 
work will ever ſupport itſelf upon the baſis of 
its own origin. The great ſucceſs and rapid 
circulation of the former editions have totally 

exculpated 
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exculpated every page from the leaſt accuſa- 
tion of plagiariſm, as it will be found to differ 
very materially from other publications upon the 
ſame ſubject, and the exact reverſe of thoſe in 
circulation. The ſtudious inquirer will be molt 
ſeriouſly diſappointed if he expects to find in 
theſe pages a literal imitation and repetition of 
G1B80N's anatomical ſtructure, with the identical 
plates and correſponding references, or a dan- 
gerous combination of deſtructive articles hete- 
rogeneouſly blended and cruelly applied. | 


' Saying thus much to corroborate the intent 
and meaning. of our own work, it becomes 
immediately applicable to repeat our affections 
reſpecting the danger of others; particularly in 


thoſe truly wonderful preſcriptive parts, ſo mo- 


deftly affirmed to be the conjunctive efforts of 
learned pbyficians, ſtudious anatomiſts, and pro- 
ficients in ſurgery. That the practical know- 


ledge of theſe nominal phyſicians © in buckramꝰ 
has far exceeded every thing preſcribed before 


their time, the magnitude and almoſt unlimited 
number of dangerous articles introduced in 
their recipes will ſufficiently demonſtrate to 
thoſe who are ſo truly unfortunate as to have 
the peruſal fall to their lot; but more particu- 
. larly 
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10 OBSERVATIONS. 


Jarly thoſe who till more unfortunately fall 
into the practice, 


It is impoſſible (without taking too much 
time from the reader, or too much room in 
the work) to indulge a moſt predomi ant wiſh 
of enlarging upon the unaccountable abſurdi- 
ties and aſtoniſhing proofs of ignorance. in the 
properties, power, and uſe of medicine, that 


might be juſtly quoted (from this monſtrous 


prodigy of modern inſtruction) to reſcue from 
the rapacity of literary impoſition that claſs of 
mankind who ſo frequently become the dupes 
of ſpecious plauſibility, As it would afford 
but little information or amuſement to enume- 


rate the follies or copy the illiterate preſcrip- 
tions to juſtify my own obſervations, or court a 


coincidence from others, I ſhall content my- 
ſelf with one aſſurance to the public, that, hav- 


Ing taken the opinions of ſome of the faculty, 


(upon the recipes already promulgated in the 
trifling part of the production hitherto gone 
forth) they perfectly agree with me—there are 
a variety introduced that would in a very few 
hours ixevitably relieve the ſubject from every 
Polſibility of future pain, ſuffering, or diſquie- 


tuce. : 


I ſhall 
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I ſhall only convey an oblique hint at thoſe 
catchpenny ſhifts, or abridgments, from the 
authors before ſpoken of, publiſhed under the 
titles of Ten Minutes Advice; ** The 
% Pocket Farrier,” &c. &c. and proceed to 
a few obſervations upon the wonderful di ſcove- 
ries, prolix deſcriptions, tedious digreſſions, and 
aſtoniſhing tales, of HENRY BRACKEN (medi- 
cine doctor), who, to his diploma, which he 
boaſts of in his preface, adds the ſtrangeſt com- 
plication of language, for a medical author 
and phyſician, that ever diſgraced a candidate 
for critical diſſection. However bad the com- 
pliment may be to my own underſtanding, or 
largely it may tend to diſplay my want of 
taſte, I can neither condeſcend to imitate him 
in the ſublimity of his ſtyle or the fertility 
of his medical invention ; nor ſhall I preſume 
to copy ſo great an original, by introducing 
* A Tale of a Tub” in every page foreign to 
the matter in queſtion, merely for the purpoſe 
of ſwelling this work to a fize that may con- 
tribute to its diſgrace; reſerving to myſelf one 
conſolation—if it does not become entitled to 
approbation for its u7//;7y, neither prque or pre- 
Judice ſhall have juſt cauſe to condemn it for 
its prolixity. 


It 
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Ft It has been hitherto cuſtomary, in the in- 
| troductory part of tracts upon this ſubject, to 
| enlarge upon the ſhape, make, figure, and qua- 
| | lifications, of a horſe for the turf, field, road, 
&c. And all this might be very applicable 
| and proper, even now, could we for a moment 
ſuppoſe that a ſportſman does not know a 
0 © HORSE from an Ass, or that a gentleman at- 

tends a repoſitory, fair, market, or ſale, with 

a book in his hand, or his pocket, by way of 

1. remembrancer. Excluſive of this conſidera- 

| tion, in the preſent ſtage of refinement, we 

gf are become ſo truly enlightened, that every 

1 juvenile devotee to Diana, who has juſt eſcap- 

j ed from the tender anxiety of his mamma, and 

the ſucceſsful attention of his tutor, talks loudly 

| | and confidently of the full eye, ſmall ear, 

F | | „ deep cheſt,” © cloſe fillet,” „ ſhort back,” 

11 * ftrong paſtern,” © ſound hoof,” &c. In ſhort, 

= all thoſe qualifications that are at preſent uni- 

verſally underſtood, and in conſtant requeſt, 

| by the beſt judges, are very hard to obtain; 

HM and it is by no means an uncommon thing ta 

obſerve a horſe with very few good points, in 

the poſſeſſion of thoſe we are apt to believe 

(from a combination of circumſtances) have 
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it in their power to be much better accom- 
modated. 


Since the original publication of this work 
objections having been ſtarted to the above 
mode of explanation, as not only too conciſe 
for the magnitude of the ſubject, but equally 
inadequate to the expectation of the young and 
inexperienced, who become inquirers more 
from the motive of information than amuſe- 
ment; I ſhall endeavour to obviate that diſap- 
pointment by entering more minutely into the 
deſcriptive qualifications, and clearly point out 
the advantages arifing from circumſpection to 
juvenile adventurers in the equeſtrian field of 
fortune, Excluſive of the before mentioned 
claſs of enlightened pupils, who have improved 
their theoretic knowledge by practical expe- 
rience and diſquiſition upon the well-worn 
hacks of Eton, Oxford, and Cambridge, (en- 
abling themſelves to animadvert upon ſplents, 
ſpavins, windgalls, and ftrains), it muſt be 
confeſſed there are innumerable inferiors who 
having unluckily no experimental knowledge 
to improve upon, no advantage to avail them- 
ſelves of but literary inſtruction, or dear bought 
experience, it is undoubtedly juſt ſuch advice 

ſhould 
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| It has been hitherto cuſtomary, in the in- 
troductory part of tracts upon this ſubject, to 
| enlarge upon the ſhape, make, figure, and qua- 
| lifications, of a horſe for the turf, field, road, 
| &c. And all this might be very applicable 
| and proper, even now, could we for a moment 
ſuppoſe that a ſportſman does not know a 
HORSE from an Ass, or that a gentleman at- 
tends a repoſitory, fair, market, or ſale, with 
a book in his hand, or his pocket, by way of 
remembrancer. Exclufive of this conſidera» 
tion, in the preſent ſtage of refinement, we 
are become ſo truly enlightened, that every 
Juvenile devotee to Diana, who has juſt eſcap- 
ed from the tender anxiety of his mamma, and 
the ſucceſsful attention of his Zufor, talks loudly 
and confidently of the ful eye, ſmall ear, 
& deep cheft,” © cloſe fillet,” „ ſhort back,” 
* ftrong paſtern,” © ſound hoof,” &c. In ſhort, 
all thoſe qualifications that are at preſent uni- 
verſally underſtood, and in conſtant requeſt, 
by the beſt judges, are very hard to obtain; 
and it is by no means an uncommon thing to 
obſerve a horſe with very few good points, in 
the poſſeſſion of thoſe we are apt to believe 
(from a combination of circumſtances) have 
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it in their power to be much better accom- 
modated. 


Since the original publication of this work 
objections having been ſtarted to the above 
mode of explanation, as not only too conciſe 
for the magnitude of the ſubject, but equally 
inadequate to the expectation of the young and 
inexperienced, who become inquirers more 
from the motive of information than amuſe- 
ment; I ſhall endeavour to obviate that diſap- 
pointment by entering more minutely into the 
deſcriptive qualifications, and clearly point out 
the advantages arifing from circumſpection to 
juvenile adventurers in the equeſtrian field of 
fortune. Excluſive of the before mentioned 
claſs of enlightened pupils, who have improved 
their theoretic knowledge by practical expe- 
rience and diſquiſition upon the well-worn 
hacks of Eton, Oxford, and Cambridge, (en- 
abling themſelves to animadvert upon ſplents, 
ſpavins, windgalls, and ftrains), it muſt be 
confeſſed there are innumerable inferiors who 
having unluckily no experimental knowledge 
to improve upon, no advantage to avail them- 
ſelves of but literary inſtruction, or dear bought 
experience, it is undoubtedly juſt ſuch advice 

ſhould 
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14 OBSERVATIONS 
ſhould be inculcated as may tend to prevent 
their becoming dupes to the various traps of 
impoſition - e/ernally open to plunder the un- 
wary. | 


In reſpe& then to the abſolute haßt, mate; 
and figure, of a horſe, ſuch rules ſhall be laid 
down for the ſelection, or choice in purchaſe, 
as it will be indiſpenſably neceſſary to adhere 


to, if ſpeed, Hrengeb, or beauty, (commonly 


termed faſhion) are the objects of conſidera- 
tion; though it may be juſtly believed an al- 


moſt entire impoſſibility to procure a horſe 


with all thoſe points and advantages the eye of 
caution and experience conſtantly has in view: 
In ſuch ſurvey the primary and predominant 


_ conſideration (if ſound) is the ſtate of age, but 


much more particularly if required for imme- 
diate uſe, at leaſt that kind of uſe termed con- 
ſtant work; as no horſe whatever can be ſup- 
poſed adequate to ſuch taſk at an earlier age 


than riſing ſix years. 


To the very neceſſary conbiction of age ſhould 
follow a moſt minute and attentive inſpection, 
or rather ſtrict examination, of thoſe points 


conſtituting the diſtinction between 1mperfec- 


Fons, 
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tions, blemiſhes, and defects; in general doubt- 
fully implied, and not always perfectly under- 
ſtood, by the common aſſurance of * Sound 
* wind and limb.” To aſcertain the veracity of 
which technical phraſeclogy much nicety of diſ- 
crimination appertains. 


Amongſt ſportſmen (who are juſtly entitled 
to the appellation of gentlemen, and poſſeſs a 
high and proper ſenſe of honour and the prin- 
ciples of equity) the general acceptation of the 
word © found” has ever been, and till is, in- 
tended to convey an honourable, unequivocal al- 
ſurance of the perfect ſtate of both the frame 


and bodily health of the ſubject without excep- 
tion or ambiguity. It is meant to imply the 


total abſence of blemiſhes as well as defects, 
(unleſs particularly pointed out and explained); 


and is really intended to confirm a Sons fide 


declaration of the horſe's being (at the time) 
free from every imperſection, labouring under 
no impediment to /ight or action. This is the 
eſtabliſhed intent and meaning of the word 
« ſound” amongſt gentlemen and ſportſmen ; its 
explication and various uſes, for the convenient 
purpoſes and impoſitions of grooms, dealers, 
black legs, and jobbing itinerants, is tco perfectly 

underſtood 
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underſtood (by thoſe who have run the gaunt- 
let of experience and deception) to require fur- 
ther animadverſion. 3 


However, as you can but very ſeldom poſ- 
ſeſs the good fortune to purchaſe of a gentleman, 
it will prove no contemptible practice to adopt 

. the ſage old maxim, and ** deal with an hone/? 
man as you would with a rogue; this pre- 

. caution may prevent a probable repentance, 
and palpably urges the neceflity of putting 
your own judgment and circumſpection in 
competition with the integrity of your oppo- 
nent, however he may be favoured by fortune 
or ſanctioned by ſituation. 


The prudent or experienced purchaſer 
confequently commences his taſk of inſpection 
with care, caution, and circumſpection, firſt ac- 
curately aſcertaining the /hape, make, bone, and 
ftrength ; collecting ſufficient information from 
ſuch obſervation, whether his qualifications are 
properly adapted to the purpoſes of acquiſition. 
He ſees him go all his paces, and forms his 

own opinion upon each ; or perhaps more judi- 
ciouſly avoids every poſſibility of trick or decop- 
nien, by riding the horſe and thoroughly inveſ- 
tigating 
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tigating his properties; thereby eſcaping bad 
action, lameneſs, ſtarting, reſtiveneſs, and other 
incidental imperfections. He then moſt atten- 
tively proceeds to the more minute and neceſ- 
ſary examination of the ſtate of the eyes, uu, 
knees, ſplents, ſpavins, windgalls, ringbones, 
guittors, cracks or greaſe ; deſcending laſtly to 
the feet, thereby avoiding corns, running thruſh, 
canker, and additional defects that young and 
inexperienced purchaſers frequently ſuppoſe 
unworthy conſideration or reflection, ſacrificing 


the whole at the ſhrine of figure and Vaſbion. 


In the choice and purchaſe of a harſe, ſe- 
lected for whatever purpoſe, it is an invariable 
and eſtabliſhed cuſtom with the beſt judges to 
come as near the following points and advan- 
tages as circumſtances. will permit, thereby 
gaining in each an additional ſtep to the ſum- 
mit of perfection. For the deſired or intended 
height, ſize, and figure, being aſcertained and 
procured, alk other neceſſary points fo ſtrictly 
correſpond (in a certain degree of uniformity,) 
that what gives ſpeed and firength to a large 
horſe will proportionably contribute ſimilar ad- 
vantages to a ſmaller. 


C To 
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To conſtitute that uniformity the head and 
ears ſhould both be ſmall and ſhort, with a 
large full eye and open extended noſtril; a 
long well proportioned neck, riſing gradually 
upon the withers, forming what is generally 
termed © a fine forchand,” having great depth 
from thence to the point of the breaſt, which 
being wide affords ample proof of ſtrength, as 
does the neceſſary declination of the ſhoulder 
(or blade bone) to the point of the withers 
another of ſpeed. This combination forms a 
well made horſe before, which 1s continued to 
the remaining parts of the frame, by the backs 
Being ſhort and even, not /inkzng at all in the 
loins, or riſing higher behind, upon what is 
" termed “ the crupper bone; the carcafe ſhould 
be round, and well ribbed up to the hip bones, 
(forming as trifling a hollowneſs or concavity 
in the flank as poſſible) theſe being by no 
means pointedly prominent. The legs ſhould 
not be too long for the height of the horſe, but 
ſhort in the joints, and particularly ſo upon 
the paſterns. | 


Theſe inſtructions reſpecting ſhape, make and 
figure, will (with very few exceptions) prove 
leading traits to the neceſſary and defirable qua- 

1 lifications. 
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| lifications. To aſcertain the whole of which, 


no invariable rules can be laid down as an in- 
Jullible guide to certain perfection; for there are 
many inſtances of very well ſhaped horſes hav- 


ing proved indifferent goers, and others ſo en- 
tirely eroſs made as to poſſeſs hardly a good 


point, being equal in action to ſome of the 


fineſt figures in the kingdom. Rules or in- 


ſtructions thus liable to exception, (though they 
are eſtabliſhed by cuſtom, and in a great degree 


juſtified by experience), have yet ſome claim 
to contribution from the perſonal obſervation 
and deliberate judgment of the purchaſer ; for 


ſurely it can require no extraordinary portion 
of genius, or extent of penetration, to diſtin- 
guiſh between ** a good goer and a bad one; if 
ſo, the adventurers may as probably ſtand in 
need of an inſtructor to point out the dif- 
ference between a horſe and a mare. 


Notwithſtanding theſe inſtructions may con- 
tribute to form the judgment of a juvenile 
and inexperienced purchaſer, yet he ſhould 


never attempt to obtain a high priced horſe: 


from the hammer of a modern repoſitory, 
without the advantage of an afliſtant, perfectly 


adequate to the arduous taſk of diſcrimination, 
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Let it be remembered, at ſuch mart of inte- 
grity, a horſe is ſeldom, if ever, diſplayed in a 
ſtate of nature; he is threwn into a variety of 
alluring attitudes, and a profuſion of falſe fire, 
by the powerful intermediation of art. that pre- 
dominant incentive the whip before, and the 
aggravating ſtimulus of the ginger behind, (bet- 
ter underſtood by the appellation of figging”) 
giving to the horſe all the appearance of ſpirit, 
in fact fear) that the injudicious ſpectator is 
too often imprudently induced to believe the 
ſpontaneous effort of nature. 


During the ſuperficial ſurvey, in thofe few 
minutes allowed for inſpection and purchaſe, 
much ſatisfactory inveſtigation cannot be ob- 
tained ; for, in the general hurry and con- 
fuſion of & ſhewing out,” the ſhort turns and 
irregular action of the horſe, the political and 
occaſional ſmacks of the whip, the effect of 
emulation in the bidders, the loquacity of the 
orator, and the faſcinating flouriſh of the ham- 
mer, the qualifications of the object is fre- 
quently forgotten, and every idea of perfection 
buried in the ſpirit of perſonal oppoſition. 


Such 


8 


ceive myſelf in the very centre of Cheſterfield's 


* fink of iniquity,” and conſider a ſound horſe 
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Such a combination of circumſtances, tending 
ſo much to perplex and confuſe, urges the ne- 
ceſſity of care, caution, and circumſpection. 
The eyes of Argus would hardly prove too nu- 
merous upon the occaſion, a bridle being as 
neceſſary upon the tongue as a padlock upon 
the pocket ; for, amidſt the great variety of 
profeſſional manceuvres in the art of horſe deal- 
ing, a purchaſer muſt be in poſſeſſion of a great 
ſhare of good fortune, or found judgment, to elude 
the ill effects of deception and impoſition; a 
circumſtance ſo univerſally admitted that go- 
vernment conſidered a ſubſtantial Zax no im- 
proper compliment to their /niquizzes. 


The inſtitution was undoubtedly originally 
200d, and for ſome years proved of the greateſt 
public utility ; whether, like many other of the 
moſt valuable inſtitutions, it has been proſti- 
tuted to the worſt of purpoſes, remains with the 
opinion . of every reader to decide. For my 
own part however highly they may be ex- 
tolled, or extenſively puffed, by the parties in- 
tereſted in their ſucceſs, I muſt confeſs I am 
never included within their walls but I con- 


03 from 
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from a repoſitory equally rare with a capital 
prize in the lottery, 


„ * 


In the midſt of theſe very neceſſary conſi- 
derations it muſt be remembered ſuch heb- 
domadal ſales are not without their acknow- 
ledged conveniencies; for although they are 
by no means calculated to buy at, they are moſt 

| admirably adapted for ſelling. Here you may, 
in compliance with cuſtom and the full force of 
faſhion, get rid of the blind, lame, reſtive, broken 
ended, ſplented, ſpavined, or glandered horſe, 
without remorſe or fear of puniſhment. The 
ſeller, whether a nominal gentleman without ha- ; 
nour, or the dealer without principle, is entitled 
to every degree of duplicity he can bring into 5 
practice; they lay equal claim to the privilege 
of obliquely puffing their own borſes (as ſtan- 
ders-by _ praiſing their unequalled qualifica- | 
tions), and bidding for them with an affected 
enthuſiaſm, thereby inducing the unwary to 
proceed in the purchaſe very much beyond the 
; intrinſic value. The credulous dupe becomes in 
a ſhort time convinced of the 4ubb/e, and is in 
poſſeſſion of no conſolation but the law of re- 
taliation, by a repetition of transfer; neceſſity 
compels him to ſell at the ſame or a ſimilar 
4 market 
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market with an equal degree of deception, in 
which he now becomes initiated; and the per- 
petual routine of crippled hoſpital horſes is thus 


ſupported by the very predominant plea of 
ſelf- preſervation. 


Theſe facts being well eſtabliſhed, and 
amongſt the experienced univerſally known, 
it is generally admitted that the moſt probable . 
method of acquiring a young, ſound, perfect 
horſe, muſt be by purchaſing in the country, 
before they have made a trading voyage to 
the metropolis; where, with the joint effects of 
zndifferent riders, iudolent grooms or oftlers, hat 
fables, irregular feeds, and the plentiful hay and 
water ſyſtem that frequently conſtitutes livery 
ſubſiſtence, we ſoon perceive fluctuating hu- 
mours, depraved appetite, inflamed eyes, ſwell- 
ed legs, cracked heels, tender feet, and a mul- 
tiplicity of thoſe fable comforts that inſtantly 

ſtrike the eye of an experimental obſerver, 
when taking an occaſional ſurvey of the public 
ſtables in London; where they conceive they 
execute every degree of equeſtrian duty in the py - 
higheſt perfection, though a lad, of even the ; 1 
Second claſs, from a common hunting ſtable in 
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the country would inſtantly demonſtrate the 
contrary. FI 


My very worthy and earned predeceſſor 
BRACKEN, in his digreſſions for the pUBLI1C 
GOOD, has introduced ſtories and ſimilies of 
all deſcriptions and denominations, from the 
funeral of his “ favorite mare with ale and 
« rolemary, to the © compariſon between a 
* rider of fixteer: ſtone and a gScotchman's 
* pack; ſtrictly enjoining every man (who 
had not a rational 1dea of his own corpulence, 
or circumference) to be careful in adapting 
the ſtrength of his horſe to his own weight; 
with many other obſervations of equal ſaga- 
city and penetration. But, as I indulge a 
much higher opinion of the underſtandings 


" of thoſe to whoſe ſerious inſpection this trea- 


tiſe will become ſubject, I ſhall not irritate 
the feelings of any ſportſman, who unluckily 
rides a great weight, by reminding him what 
kind of horle is moſt likely to reconcile the 
inconvenience, but naturally conclude every 
reader will exert . his judgment for the pro- 
curation of ſuch purchaſe as will prove moſt 
likely to become adequate to the purpoſes for 
which he is intended. 


He 
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He alſo (from an univerſality of genius, no 
doubt), animadverts upon the art of riding and 
qualifications of horſemen, their tempers, diſ- 
poſitions, agility, alacrity, fear, fortitude, ry 


« faces, and /ofing of leather ;” deſcants largely 


upon the apparatus of bits, bridles, ſaddles, 
&c. entering into the very minutiæ of the 


riding ſchool, which now would be not only 


degrading the experimental knowledge of every 
ſportſman in the kingdom, but abſolutely ſnug- 
gling a ſubject the acknowledged property of 
Angelo, Aſtley, Hughes, and Jones. 


In reſpe&t to the anatomical ſtructure of a 
horſe, nothing can be added upon that ſubje& 
to excite attention; it has been already ſo 


minutely inveſtigated and accurately explained 


by GIBSON and SNAPE, that the leaſt room for 
addition or enlargement is not left for any 


ſucceeding writer who does not (as before ob- 


ſerved) admit the capacities of the ſolids to be 
more enlarged, the fluids increaſed, or the 
heart changed from one fide to the other, ſince 


the days of thoſe authors, who ſo well ful- 


filled to the public the taſks they had under- 
taken, And as the operative part of FARRIERY 
is not intended to come within the purpoſe of 


our preſent plan, but is entirely ſubmitted to 
thoſe 
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' thoſe whoſe immediate profeſſion it is to be 
moſt clearly informed of; to the excellent ana- 
tomical works of the above writers I refer 
them for a completion of their ſtudies, and 
come to ſuch a ſyſtem as it is abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary for every ſportſman to underſtand, that 
he may be not only enabled to preſcribe for his 
own horſes upon emergencies, but to judge of 
the propriety of their treatment when, by the 
ſeverity of circumſtances, ſubmitted to the ſu- 
ae of others. 


Much multifarious matter has conſtantly 


been introduced relative to the age of a horſe 


by his mouth; where (after all the obſerva- 
tions upon the ſubject) it becomes an acknow- 
ledged fact, by every writer, each ſign is doubt- 
ful, and liable to deception in the various arts 
and defigns of the dealers, who, by engrav- 
ing and burning artificial marks in ſome teeth, 
and totally extracting (or beating out) others, 
render the horſe of any ſeeming age moſt ap- 
plicable to their purpoſe. And theſe faults 
cannot be eaſily diſcovered but by grooms or 
judges who are in the conſtant habit and prac- 


' tice of making ſuch remarks and obſervations. 


Nor 
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Nor is there any matter in a horſe requiring 

a nicer diſcrimination in judgment than to 
aſcertain to a certainty the-age of a horſe by his 
teeth only, having abſolutely ſeen two men of 
abilities and experience, on the oppoſite ſides 
of a horſe's mouth, at the ſame time declare 


him of different ages; when, by exchanging. 


ſides, each changed his opinion, and the horſe 


proved, by the common rule, to be coming a 


year older on one fide than the other. Theſe 
doubts in reſpect to the certainty of age being 
admitted, one fixed rule 1s incontrovertible— 
that, after the mark (which is the general 
guide) is obliterated, the longer the teeth are, 
and the narrower the under jaw is towards its 
extremity, the more the horſe is advanced in 
years. 


Bat, as the age of the horſe is ſo diſtinctly 


abſtracted from, and unconneted with, the 
deſcription of diſeaſe which becomes more 
immediately the ſubject of diſcuſſion, I ſhall 
leave the former to the ſubtle deciſion of the 
ſtable diſputants, to whoſe province it may be 
faid to belong, and whom it more materially 
concerns, | 


There 
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There can be but little doubt that whoever 
becomes a purchaſer, at the preſent high price 
of ſound, freſh, and faſhionable horſes, will 
proportion the price to ſuch deficiencies as 
times and circumſtances render unavoidable ; 
and make pecuniary allowances for advanced 
age, broken. wind, bad eyes, ſpavins, ſplents, and 
a long detail of incidental imperfections. But, 
as ſuch neceſſary circumſpection does not al- 
ways take place with the young and inexperi- 
enced purchaſer, a conciſe hint not to acquire 
too many infirmities at a high price, merely 
to gratify a little perſonal oſtentation in an ex- 
ternal diſplay of BLOOD and FASHION, cannot 
be amiſs. More particularly when we ſo fre- 
quently ſee an accidental fall, and conſequent 
laceration upon the knees, prove the tranſient 
value of what was (a few minutes before) the 
object of admiration and poſſeſſion with every 
beholder, now become blown upon, and of no 
greater eſtimation than to be unrelentingly 
torn to pieces, by that moſt merciful and 
humane invention 


A MAIL COACH OF PALMERIAN MEMORY. 


Previous to the treatment of diſeaſes, it 


cannot be inapplicable to point out ſuch things 
as 


FEEDING. = 
as are. ſtrictly neceſſary, and abſolutely con- 
ducive to the preſervation of health, though 
perhaps not at all times properly attended to. 
For inſtance, no ſubject is more highly entitled 


to a diſtin& and ſeparate inveſtigation than the 
article of 


FEE 51 


as a peculiar attention to the qualities and 
quantities of aliment is particularly neceſſary 
to ſecure the horſe in a ſtate of health and con- 
dition, fit for the immediate purpoſe to which 
he may be deſtined. To produce him at all 
times ready for the tur, field, or road, be- 
comes neceſſary the complete ſtyle of clean- 
lineſs, dreſſing, exerciſe, and various minutiz, 
that conſtitute the preſent perfect ſtate of ſtable 
diſcipline ; which never aroſe to ſo high a 
pitch of excellence, and can have originated 
only in a laudable emulation, that ſeems (by a 
kind of ſympathetic infpiration or enthuſiaſm) 
to have taken poſſeſſion of every groom in 
ſtables of repute, and renders unneceſſary the 
molt trifling obſervations upon this ceremony, 


where 
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where the horſes are thought worthy the at- 
tention of MASTER or MAN. 


And it is equally fo in reſpect to the articles 
of Food. Horſes are as often out of condition 
(in inferior ſtables) from the effect of improper 
food as from natural diſeaſes, Reſpecting the 
moſt proper food to a horſe in health, no di- 
verſity of opinions can be ſupported unleſs by 
FOOLS or MADMEN. 


Experience, that inevitable touchſtone of 
truth, demonſtrates, to an indiſputable cer- 
tainty, the acknowledged preference of ſpring- 
graſs in the field; or faveet oats, ſound beans, 
and fragrant hay, in the ſtable ; to every other 
article that imagination can invent or novelty 


ſupply. 


And here it becomes unavoidably neceſſary 
to introduce a circumſtance that conſtantly oc- 
curs in the courſe of obſervation ; at leaſt to 
thoſe who, entering a multiplicity of ſtables, 
wiſh to enlarge their information or exerciſe 
their judgment. How very common 1s it to 
find a conſultation held upon the appearance 


of a favourite horſe, who, to the ſurpriſe of 
* 2 f the 
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the parties, loſes fleſh, becomes dull and heavy 
in the ſtable, languid in action, ſickly in coat, 
and foul in excrement; doomed to a courſe of 
purgati ves, then diuretics ; and, laſtly, a tedi- 
ous adminiſtration of alteratives, as ſickly and 
unſound! And all for what ?—becauſe the poor 
. emaciated animal, being deſtitute of the powers 
of ſpeech, could not better inform his perſe- 

cutors than by his empharical and miſinter- 
preted looks, that his HAy was mufty, and con- 
ſequently laying the foundation of many diſor- 
ders. For, being thus deprived of more than 
half his ſupport, the trifling quantity he did 
take (being againſt the diſpoſition of nature 
and appetite) afforded little nutriment ; nor of 
courſe could, when fourteen pounds of hay 
only had perhaps paſſed the inteſtinal canal in 
four days, inſtead of fifty- ſix; the accuſtomed 
and proper proportion being rated at fourteen 
pound for twenty-four hours, where horſes are 
regularly corn fed. To bring this defect in the 
quality and quantity of this part of the aliment 
home to every comprehenſion, let any reader 

| conceive the idea (or try the experiment) of | 

fitting down with an excellent appetite (after a 4 

more excellent chaſe) to a beef ſteak nearly | | 

approaching putrefaction, with no ſauce but 

hunger, | 4 
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Hunger, no alternative but zeceſſity, and I be- 
lieve I may venture to aſſert—the feelings of 


the MAN and the BEAST will not be diſſimilar 
on the occaſion. 


Theſe circumſtances attending both hay and 
corn I have repeatedly been witneſs to ; and 
do affirm, in oppoſition to any opinion that 
may be formed againſt me, moſt horſes will 
ſhew, in leſs than a fortnight, both in their 
feſh, coat and ſpirits, when hay or corn do 
not yield or convey their proper utriment, if 
given in fair and juſt proportions. I conſe- 
quently avail myſelf of this fact, to urge the 
neceſſity of ſound corn, ſaveet hay, ſoft water, re- 
gular feeds, and as regular exerciſe, if a horſe is 
deſired or expected to appear in good 


DIT ION. 


The word coNDITION, in the phraſeology 
of the turf, is ſuppoſed to imply a horſe's 
being in ſuch a ſtate of perfection, and in 
ſtrength and power ſo much above the pur- 
poſe he is deſtined to, that he diſplays it 


re and appearance. Fine in coat, firm 
in 
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in Heſb, high in ſpirits, and freſh upon his /egs. 
To be in this deſirable ſtate, if a young horſe, 
and ſtranger to hard work, may be readily ex- 
pected, and naturally concluded; but, on the 
contrary, where a horſe has been ſubje& to a 
proportion of duty, either on the turf, field, 
or road, a great degree of good fortune mult 
have attended him through all his journies, 
not to have ſuffered from ſome one of the 
many dangers to which he has been fo repeat- 
edly expoſed, By way therefore of introduc- 
ing directions for getting a horſe into condition, 
it will be moſt proper to fix the criterion of 
commencement at that ſeaſon when a hunter, 
having had what is called a ſummer's run, is 
taken up with an intent to get him into pro- 
per condition for the field. The horſe being 
taken up, if he is free from lameneſs, and 
there is no blemiſh, infirmity, or any other 
obſtacle, to forbid ſuch proceedings, put him 
firſt upon a very moderate proportion of hay 
and corn, and increaſe it gradually, according 
to the ſize and conſtitution. At the expiration 
of three or four days, when the hard food 
may naturally be ſuppoſed to have diſlodged 
the graſs, and ſupplied its place, a proportion 
of blood may be taken away according to the 

D ſize, 
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ſize, ſtate, ſtrength, and temperament of the 
horſe, with due attention to the fleſh he may 
have gained, or the impurities he may have 
imbibed with his paſture. 


And here Iet me particularly caution the 
operator and the owner againſt that /ſovenly,, 
infernal, and contemptible- (not to add danger- 
ous): practice of ſuffering the blood to fall 
indiſcriminately, in reſpect to quantity and 
quality, upon the ground or dunghill. This 
ſelf-ſufficient manner of 


BLEEDING 


the farrier always conſiders a ſtriking proof 
of his conſequence, and a never-failing mark 
of his infallibility ; but it never can be too 
much diſcouraged, and in fa& ought by no 
means to be countenanced, or indeed per- 
mitted. If no particular plethora: or fulneſs 
appears, to render large evacuations neceſſary, 
three pints will prove ſufficient for a ſlender or 
delicate ſubject ;. uo guarts for the more ad- 
vanced in ſtrength or ſize; but from the very 
large and ſtrong, or remarkably foul horſes, 


may 
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may be ſafely drawn full five pints, However 
theſe diſtinctions ſhould be carefully made by 
meaſure, to avoid the inconvenience and dan- 
ger of too much relaxing the whole ſyſtem; 
an impropriety in conduct that may not be ſo 
ealily remedied as imagined. After this eva- 
cuation let the ſame regular ſyſtem of food, 
and gentle exerciſe, be continued for three clear 
days; and on the fourth prepare his body for 
the phyſic intended to be taken on the follow- 
ing morning, by giving him in the courſe of 
the day three maſbes of equal parts of bran and 
oats, ſcalded with boiling water, and given, 
at a proper degree of warmth, morning, noon, 
and night; putting on the neceſſary body 
clothes, at the time of giving the firſt math, 
to prevent the leaſt hazard of .cold from the 
relaxation of either body or pores. In the 
morning give one of the following purging 
balls, of which four different proportions are 
ſpecified, and calculated for the horſes before 
mentioned, in reſpect to ſtrength, ſize, and 
conſtitution. But as we ſhall, in the courſe 
of the work, have occaſion to introduce refe- 
rences to theſe CATHARTIC BALLS, under 
the heads of various diſeaſes, it will be more 
ccnvenient to diſtinguiſh them by numbers; 
; "ID a and, 
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and, beginning with the weakeſt, the refe- 
rence need not only be made to the number in 
future, without a repetition of the ingre- 


IS dients. | 


PURGING BALL 


Nor. } 


Take of ſuccotrine aloes one ounce; 

India rhubarb two drachms; 

Jalap and cream of tartar each one drachm ; 

Ginger in powder two ſcruples; 

Eſſential oil of cloves and aniſeed each twenty 
drops; ; 

Syrup of buckthorn a ſufficient quantity to form 
the ball. 


„„ 


TAKE of ſuccotrine aloes ten drachms; 
Of rhubarb, jalap, and ginger, each two drachms; 
Cream of tartar three drachms, and ſyrup of 
buckthorn to make the ball. | 
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„ 


Take Barbadoes aloes nine drachms; 
Jalap, Caſtile ſoap, and cream of tartar, of each 
two drachms; | 
Diagrydium and Singer (in powder) each a 
drachm ; 


Syrup of buckthorn ha in to make the ball. 


( No. 4. * 


TAakE Barbadoes aloes ten drachms 5: 
Caſtile ſoap and jalap (in powder) of each half 
an ounce ;.  - 
Cream of tartar. and ginger each two deb ; 
Oil of aniſeed forty drops; of cloves twenty 
drops; which form into a ball, with ſyrup of 


roſes or buckthorn. 


It is almoſt unneceſſary to obſerve theſe 
BALLS are gradually increaſed in their purga- 
tive qualities, ſo as to be ſelected by the judge- 
ment of the reader, according to the ſtate of 
ſtrength and foulneſs the ſubject may be in; 
and are fo carefully guarded with warm aro- 
matics, that the operation will (by a ſtrict ad- 

777 
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herence to the following Rus) in general pro- 
ceed without the leaſt alarm or danger. The 
BALL being given early in the morning. let it 
be waſhed down with a quart of water ſlightly 
warm, to take off the nauſea as much as poſ- 
ſible; leave in his, rack a little ſweet hay; 
and, in about three hours after, give a warm 
maſh of ſcalded bran, containing one fourth 
of oats ; upon which let the water be poured 
boiling hot, and ſtand a proper time to cool, 
before it is put into the manger; as by placing 
it there too hot the. fumes produce an an- 
tipathy which the horſe does not eaſily get 
over; on the contrary, by touching the maſh, 
and being burnt, will not be prevailed upon 
to attempt it in future. In caſe of a fixed 
averſion to maſhes, a FEED of BRAN may be 
given at the ſtated periods, in which may be 
mixed one quart of GROUND OATMEAL. 
Water proportionally warm may be given him 
to the quantity of half a pail thrice in the day; 
and let his maſb be repeated twice that day 
alſo, and early on the following morning, 
about which time the phyſic may be expected 
to begin its operation ; but if the maſh ſhould 
be refuſed, a pail of warm water may be ſub- 


ſtituted; and in two hours after the horſe 
(well 
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{well clothed) walked out for half an hour at 


leaſt. Frequent ſupplies of warm water muft 
be given, and two other maſhes at their pro- 
per times; by no means omitting to take him 
out, and walk him gently twice or thrice in 
the courfe of the day. But, as purgatives 
adminiſtered to quadrupeds of this deſcription 
cannot, from the great continuation of the 
inteſtinal canal, be expected to commence 
their operation in leſs than twenty-four hours, 
no hurrying or forcing methods muſt be taken 
to agitate the animal, or produce preternatural 
effects. So ſoon as the medicine begins to 
operate, kindly and patiently aſſiſt the work 
by the means before mentioned, at ſtated pe- 


riods, or at fuch times as the appetite will 


permit them to be taken; continuing the 
maſhes no longer than the phyſic is ſaid to be 
ſet, or (in other words) the excrements become 
firm, and reſume their original form. 


Indeed the management of horſes, during a 
courſe of phyſic, is at preſent ſo well under- 
ſtood, that little more need be added upon 
that ſubject; excepting the very neceſſary pre- 
caution to avoid cold during theſe operations, 
by a proper attention to the variations of the 

D 4 


weather, 
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weather, and proportional clothing to the 


horſe: for a cold caught at the ſeaſon we ſpeak 
of, and particularly during a courſe of phyſic, 
by fixing on the eyes or lungs, becomes an 
inveterate enemy to ſport, and ſometimes for 
the whole winter. 


Six clear days ſhould be allowed between 
the firſt and ſecond doſe, and the ſame ſpace 
between the ſecond and third. The entire 
courſe being regularly gone through, it will 
undoubtedly remove every degree of foulneſs, 
reſulting from full feeding at graſs: and, un- 
leſs ſome palpable defect or latent obſtacle 
indicates the contrary, he will (in little more 
than a fortnight) by his „eb, coat, and ſpirits, 
prove his ability to undertake any moderate 
chaſe in which his rider may be inclined to 


engageé. 


Though in the attainment of this ſtate of 
perfection much depends upon the care and 
punctuality of the groom or ſuperintendent; 
the increaſe in food and length (as well as 


ſtrength) of exerciſe, ſhould be very gradual 


from the ſetting of the laſt doſe of phyſic; as 
for inſtance, the horſe ſhould be regularly 
taken 
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taken out (if the weather permit). morning. 
and evening, walking him half an hour before 
his water, and the ſame after; which ſhould 
be taken at a pond of ſoft water, in pre- 
ference to a ſpring or running ſtream, if poſ- 
fible. His dreſſings ſhould be as conſtant and 
regular as his exerciſe, which having been 
gradually lengthened for the firſt five or fix 
days; he may then, after. walking his uſual 
time, have a moderate gallop (increaſing it 
daily in length and ſpeed, according to ſtate 
and ſtrength) before he is taken to water; 
walking him a proper time, both before and 
after; by no means adopting that moſt ridicu- 
lous, contemptrble, and pernicious practice of 
galloping your horſe immediately after, in ſer- 
vile ſubjection to the 2//terate opinion of 
« warming the water in the horſe's belly; a 
cuſtom that has, through the ignorance or 
folly of ſervants, proved the abſolute ruin of 
many hundreds, as will be clearly explained in 
the courſe of our future remarks, when we 
come to ſpeak of broken winded horſes, 


This mode of exerciſe muſt be conſtantly per- 
ſevered in without reJaxation; his gallops night 
and morning ſhould be increaſed as well as his 

walking 
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walking exerciſe, which ſhould by this time 
be lengthened to a full hour in the morning, 
and the ſame in the evening; not only during 
the time of promoting condition, but regu- 
larly continued to preſerve him ſo; if the 
owner is prompted by the leaſt ſpark of emu- 
lation to appear in the field with a portion of 
that eclat, ſo very much the on in every 
ſporting county in the kingdom. 


A proper reſpect to the abilities of BAR T- 
LET (who has very conliderably improved 
and modernized the ſyſtem of GIBSON and 
BRACKEN) induces me to give a literal copy 
of his preparation for a cooling purging 
5 drink ;” which, as he obſerves, *©* is cool- 
ing, eaſy, and quick in its operation, and 
« greatly preferable, in all inflammatory caſes, 
«© to any other purge, as it paſſes into the 
C blood, and operates alſo by urine.” 


* TAKE ſenna two ounnes; infuſe in a pint 
* of boiling water two hours, with three 
* drachms of ſalt of tartar; pour off and 
« diflolve in it four ounces of glauber ſalts, 
* and two or three drachms of cream of 
S tartar.” 


In 


* 
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In inflammatory caſes, where a cathartic is 
required to operate expeditiouſly; or where a 
| horſe, by his rejecting powers, compels a ball 
to regurgitate, and it cannot be eafily or pro- 
perly paſſed, this drink may be admitted with 
propriety. But where a doſe of phyſic is given 
merely as a purgative, without any indication 
of inſtantaneous neceſſity, I muſt, in juſtice, 
certainly recommend a ball in preference : and 
for this reaſon, which I doubt not will prove 
perfectly conſiſtent and ſatisfactory to every 
mind prepared for information. — The ball 
being given, is twenty-four hours in its gra- 
dual diffolution in the ſtomach, and ſubſe- 
quent paſſage through the inteſtinal canal; 
this, by its gentle and regular ſolation of the 
excrements, and lubrication of the parts, ac- 
counts moſt readily for the great eaſe any of 
the preceding balls work off with in general, 
without the leaſt neceſſity for all that alarm 
and apprehenſion betrayed by ſo many, who 
prefer the chance of ſpoiling, or at leaſt in- 
juring, a capital horſe, to ſeeing him under 
the temporary n of a ſalutary courſe 
of phyſic. 


The ſame eaſe is not to be expected in the 
operation of a cathartic medicine conveyed in a 


liquid 
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liquid form; for, the joint qualities and force 
of the different ingredients being let looſe at. 
the ſame moment upon the internal coat of 
the ſtomach, without their ſtimulative powers 
being covered by aromatic or carminative in- 
gredients, may (excluſive of the diſagreeable 
ſenſation excited by their action upon the irri- 
tability of the ſtomach) be productive of 
ſpaſms, or very ſevere griping pains, previous 
to the laxation of the hardened faeces in the 
inteſtines. 


And where ſuch pains are evidently predo- 
minant, the (proper time being more than ex- 
pired,) and there is no palpable fign of the 
phyſic's beginning to operate kindly, (which, 
for the conſolation of thoſe unacquainted with 
the ceremony, is very ſeldom the caſe, par- 
ticularly if the medicines are carefully and ac- 
curately prepared) ſo far from applauding the 
raſhly recommended ſyſtem of oiling “ a /mall 
Fand, and extracting the excrement from 
the fundament, I relinquiſh every expectation 
of finding © 4 very ſmall hand” among farriers 
or grooms, and conſcquently diſclaim the idea | 
of encouraging any ſuch practice, unleſs the 


rectum ſhould be abſolutely plugged up, ſo as 
to 
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to prevent the. paſſing of the pipe for the in- 
jection of a glyſter, which ſhould be given im- 
mediately with a large bag and pipe procured 
for the purpoſe, and repeated if neceſſary; 
making not the leaſt doubt but this Izbrication 
and /tmulus will remove all obſtructions, and 
afford every advantage that can be obtained 
from the favourite and long ſtanding practice 
of RAKING 


To prepare the GLYSTER. 


TAkE of camomile flowers, ſweet fennel, and 
coriander ſeeds bruiſed, of each one ounce ; 
Carraway feeds half an once; boil in two quarts 
of water till reduced to three pints; then 
ftrain, and add for ſolution, while hot, of 
Epſom ſalts two ounces ; and, when nearly 
cool enough to adminiſter, add of olive oll, 
and tincture of ſenna, commonly called 
Daffy's Elixer, of each a quarter of a pint. 


On the contrary, where the conſtitutional 
ſtamina does not prove ſo ſtrong as imagined, 
the bowels in a weaker ſtate than expected, or 
the medicines are found to irritate or purge 
more than is requiſite or deſired; and the phy- 


ſic does not ſet at the uſual time, (the horſe 
being 
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being conſequently low, and off his appetite) 
let the following corDIaL RESTRINGENT 
BALL be prepared and given immediately, 
repeating it in fix or eight hours if neceſſary: 


Tart mithridate one ounce, Armenian bole, 
gum arabic, and prepared chalk (in fine pow- 
der), each half an ounce; ginger (in powder) 
two drachms; ſyrup of diacodium quantity 


ſufficient to make a bail. 


In three hours after let the following RE- 
STRINGENT MASH be given, properly pre- 
pared, and kept occaſionally ſtirring when 
over the fire, to prevent its burning : or this 
may be given, if neceſſary, without the ball, 
where the operation has not been ſo violent 
as to require both. 


RESTRINGENT MASH. 


Taker two pounds of rice, and half an ounce of 
cinnamon, bruiſed to a groſs powder, and 
tied up loole in a piece of linen, (fine enough 
to prevent its paſſing through); boil in five 
| quarts of water till reduced to the conſiſtence 
\ | . — 
| of a maſh; take out the cinnamon, and ſtir 
| 


in a quart of ground oatmeal, and let it be 
us placed in the manger when of a proper 
Us „ warmth, This may be repeated if neceſſary. 


It 
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It cannot be inapplicable, after theſe pre- 
ſeriptions, to make a remark upon one obſer- 
vation of BARTLET, who ſeemed to think it 
unavoidably neceflary to omit a defigned part 
of his preſcription at ſome times, on account 
of the expenſe; but I muſt confeſs, in all my 
experience, I have obſerved, and happy I 
am to acknowledge it to the honour of the 
ſporting world at large, I never remember to 
have ſeen an inſtance of penury, or even heſita- 
tion in the article of expenſe, where a norsE 
has been in pain or danger. 


Having gone through the proceſs univerſally 
eſtabliſhed for getting horſes into proper con- 
dition, it becomes neceſſary to proceed to the 
long liſt of accidents and diſeaſes to which 
they are ſubject: and to introduce ſuch medi- 
cal ſyſtem as (after a gradual ſucceſſion from ge- 
neration to generation, and from grandſire to 
grandſon, in the old ſtyle) has at length acquir- 
ed a degree of reformation and approbation, by 
the experimental rejection of the ancient bota- 
nieal practice, believed infallible; and the in- 
numerable diſcoveries made in the world of me- 
dicine, by ſome of the moſt learned, judicious, 
and enlightened characters in every part of the 

globe. 
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globe. And where the applications of modern 
invention are introduced, as much more ade- 
quate and applicable to the cauſe of complaint 
than the practice of former writers, the reaſon 
ſhall be conſtantly adduced, and ſupported by 
incontrovertible proof, why the preſent mode 
of treatment is entitled to every degree of pre- 
ference and reſpect, 


Without becoming a convert to the uſual 


ſtyle of dividingand ſubdividing chapters, caſes, 


and remedies, as has in general been the cuſtom, 
introducing a large proportion of extraneous 
matter, merely by way of ſwelling the work 
(as a compliment to the pecuniary ſenſations of 
the publiſher) I ſhall proceed, as in many other 
reſpects, the direct contrary way, and contract 
the plan as much as the conſiſtency of circum- 
ſtances will permit, by bringing into claſſes 
ſuch accidents or diſeaſes as bear a degree of 
affinity to each other, or come under a ſimilar 
mode of treatment; and ſhall likewiſe (as 
much as poſſible) diveſt each caſe and expla- 
nation of technical terms, that every part may 
be the more univerſally comprehended. 


CLASS 


i 
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SPLENTS, 6PAVINS, WINDGALLS, 
LAMENESS, any STRAINS. 
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OF which various accounts have been given, 
without any thing ſatisfactory as to their ori- 
gin or cure, except that “ they are hard ex- 
*© creſcences of different ſhapes and ſizes on 
the ſhank bone, which often diſappear of 
e themſelves ;” that * they are not dangerous 
* but when ſituated near the joints, or appear 
very large upon the back part of the bone, 
* and preſs againſt the back ſinew. All this 
is moſt certainly true, and generally believed 
to be ſo. Now let us remark what follows 
as directions for cure: That the hair is to 


Abe ſhaved, the part to be rubbed with a 
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* round ſtick till it is almoſt raw, and then 
* touched with ci of origanum ſublimate, 
“ arſenic, or oil of vitriol,” You are then told 
* theſe may produce an ulcer a rottenneſs of 
the bone, and, when cured, an ugly ſcar !” 
Another fays © It is to be ſoundly rubbed 
cc with the handle of a hammer, till it is fo 
much bruz/ed as to bring on an impoſthume, 
* and conſequent ſuppuration or diſcharge of 
e matter!” And there can be no doubt but 
this is rubbing it ſoundly with the impoſthume 
for a witneſs ! 


Another tells you“ they are to be deſtroyed 
< with actual cauteries, or flat inſtruments of 
ce iron, made red hot, and applied to the 
* ſplents, placing a piece of the rind of bacon 
te between, with the fat fide outwards; and, 
* having a ſecond iron heating alternately with 
ce the firſt, the operation is to be repeated till 
te the ſplent is diſſolved. To theſe, in caſe 
of failure, they acknowledge the neceſſary aid 
of © bliſtering, firing,” &c. &c. Now, upon 
a candid inveſtigation of this accumulated 
variety of opinions, we ſhall find them amount 
to a verification of an obſervation not long 
ſince made; a paltry practice of ſwelling their 

| writings 
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writings at the expenſe of a reader's UNDER= 
STANDING as well as his puRSE. From cir- 


cumſtances the moſt predominant it abſolutely 


appears that neither of the authors here quoted 
(notwithſtanding the degree of eſtimation they 
may be held in) gave himſelf time, even for 
a moment, to conſider the nature of the © ex- 
© creſcence” he means or wiſhes to deſcribe, 
or the method of cure he may be naturally 
anxious to recommend. 


And this the more powerfully appears, by 
the ridiculous attempt to deſtroy what they 
acknowledge an apparent oflification, or bony 
ſubſtance, ſeated upon a ſolid body, under the 


integuments, without a deſtruction of the in- 


teguments themſelves, or a palpable injury to 
the component parts. Bu tto bring this 
matter as near the truth as conjecture can juſ- 
tify, we will (by allowing an alternative), take 
one or other for the fact, and draw what muſt 
appear a very natural and juſt concluſion ; that 


is, whether the protuberance upon any part of 
the ſhank-bone, called a Splent, is an enlarge- 


ment of the perioſteum (or membrane cov: r- 
ing the bone), by an original rupture of the 
ſmall veſſels, and the extravaſated fluid col- 
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lected and become indurated by time? or, a 
callaſity originally formed upon the bone, (as 
hinted by GIBSON) and becoming offified, con- 
ſtitutes a bony ſubſtance, ſeeming a deformed 
part of the bone itſelf? In either caſe the only 
expectation of cure without anxiety and diffi- 
culty, is to be careful in obſerving ſuch ap- 
pearances, in their earlieſt tate; and then ſee- 
ing that frequent friction is uſed for a conſider- 
able time, twice every day, with the utmoſt 
force of the operator's hands, letting the part 
be well moiſtened, after each time of rubbing, 
with a proportion of the following liniment, 
leaving a pledget of tow wet with the ſame, 
bound on pretty firm with two yards of wide 
tape as a roller : | 


TEE camphorated ſpirits of wine, and ſpirits 
of turpentine, of each four ounces (a quarter 
of a pint), Mix together. 

i Or, 
O1L of origanum and ſpirits of turpentine, each 
half an ounce; camphorated ſpirits of wine, 
two ounces. — Mix. 


When this plan has been perſevered in for 
ten days or a fortnight, you will then be able 
to 
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to judge whether any perceptible advantage has 


been obtained from the force of theſe power- 
ful repellents : if not, procure two ounces of 


the ſtrongeſt mercurial ointment, and let the 
ſize of a hazel nut be well rubbed in upon the 


part affected, every night and morning, till the 
whole is conſumed, uſing the roller each night, 


and taking it off in the morning, If this does 
not ſucceed, the beſt and moſt ſpeedy method 


will be the immediate extirpation, by making 


a longitudinal incifion ( without bruz/ing, 
c hammering,” &c.) through the integuments, 


diſſecting and extracting the ſubſtance, com- 


pleting the cure by taking up a couple of 
ſtitches, and treating it as a ſuperficial wound; 
for which directions will be found under that 
head. 


Notwithſtanding the variety of opinions in- 


culcated, and inſtructions laid down, to ob- 
tain a radical cure, it becomes a matter of 
doubt whether a little deliberation, previous 
to a raſh execution, may not prove the moſt 
uſeful monitor of the two; that is, if the 
ſplent is not productive of lameneſs or diſ- 
quietude, forming no inconvenience but an 
external appearance, whether it may not be 


* moſt 


» 
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moſt adviſeable (at any rate moſt prudent) to 
let it remain in its pacific ſtate of inaQivity, 
rather than provoke it to a certain degree of 
active virulence, by the premature application 
of b/:/ters or burning cauſtics. This reflection 
renders a former obſervation of greater weight, 
by adverting to the neceſſity of attacking them 
in their firſt ſtate of appearance; when there 
is not the leaſt doubt but the beforementioned 
early courſe of friction, with the mild diſ- 
ſolvents and repellents, will, if applied with 
care and punctuality, effect their total oblite- 
ration, without any perceptible e/char, or 
even the leaſt loſs of hair. 


In reſpect to the auxiliaries of purging balls 
and diuretic drinks, ſlightly recommended by 
BaRTLET, they form no part of my opinion; 
nor can I ſee the leaſt reaſon for encountering 
that expenſe and trouble, as they cannot con- 
tribute in any degree to the removal of ſuch 
ſubſtances, ſo remote from the centre of ac- 
tion, without injuring the general ſyſtem to a 
greater degree than adequate to any propor- 
tional local relief that can be obtained. But 
to reduce this myſterious and technical ex- 
planation to a more ſimple and leſs complex 
idea, 
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idea, BARTLET's ſyſtem may be adopted by 
thoſe whoſe credulity can conceive that a courſe 
of purgatives and diuretics will contribute to 


the removal of corns or warts from the feet or 


hands of the human ſpecies. 


SP I 


Or theſe there are two kinds, very diſtinaly 
explained by moſt authors on the ſubject, 
and juſtly denominated a BLooD and BON E 
SPAVIN. They both take their ſeats in nearly 
the ſame ſituation, and proceed from the fol- 
lowing cauſes — a BLOOD SPAVIN is a preter- 
natural enlargement of the vein running on 
the infide the hough, and by the accumulated 
fluid forms a ſwelling that is pliant to the 
touch, ſubmitting to preſſure, becoming, in 
the courſe of time, productive of lameneſs. 
Theſe appearances, were they attended to in 
their infancy, would (as obſerved in the pre- 
ceding article) immediately ſubmit to a fre- 
quent application of the following embroca- 
tion; rubbing in about two table ſpoonfuls 


twice every day, and keeping on (when in the 
E 4 - ſtable) 


2 „„ Mn 
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ſtable) a pledget of tow, wet with the ſame, 
and confined with an elbow bandage, that is, 
the elbow part of an old waiſtcoat ſleeve, 
opened and furniſhed with tape ſtrings, at 
equal diſtances, to confine it upon the part 


affected. 


TAE of ſtrong white wine vinegar four ounces, 
Camphorated ſpirits of wine three ounces ; 


Extract of ſaturn, commonly called Goulard's 
Extract, one ounce. 
Shake well together at every time of uſing. 


In almoſt all caſes of ſhort ſtanding the 
cauſe of complaint will ſubmit to the power 
of theſe conſtant applications, that, by their 
action upon the ſolids, ſo reſtore their elaſticity 
and contract their circumference, as to repel 
the internal expanding fluid, and reduce the 
vein to its natural and original ſize. But 
where the defect is of long ſtanding, and will 
not ſubmit to this mode of treatment (the at- 
tempt having been ſufficiently perſevered in to 
enſure a fair probability of ſucceſs), the fol- 

lowing had better be adopted. 


Tax of cantharides in (powder) one drachm 
and a half; 


Of olive oil two ounces, — Mix together. 


And 
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And let this be gradually rubbed upon the 
part till abſorbed by the ſeat of diſeaſe ; then 


place over it a piece of flannel, and faſten on 


with the elbow-bandage as before deſcribed. 
In every eight-and-forty hours repeat this 
operation for a week (with the ſame pro- 
portion), which has been attended with cer- 
tain ſucceſs in a multiplicity of caſes, parti- 
cularly in the metropolis of Ireland, where 
the moſt eminent practitioners (and very able 
there are) prefer it to our general method, 
which will be hereafter deſcribed. The great 
advantage reſulting from this kind of bliſter 


1 


is its immediate //mulus upon the parts, from 


which is derived a very ſpeedy and plentiful 
diſcharge. The hair is raiſed up, and be- 
comes what is termed pen-feathered during the 
efflux of ſerum in large proportion; which, 
ſubſiding, forms a kind of ſcurf, and may 
be all brought away in a few days by waſh- 
ing two or three times with ſoap and water; 
leaving no ſcar or trace of external applica- 


tion behind. And ſurely this method, juſti- 


fied by ſuccels and experience, muſt be -pre- 
ferable to the lang ſtanding opinion of in- 
ſtrumental extirpation. As for inſtance, an 
inciſion is to be made through the ſkin, of 

| ſufficient 
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ſufficient length to admit of the vein's being 
taken up, above and below the enlargement, 
by pafling a crooked needle, furniſhed with 
a wax thread underneath the vein, and mak- 
ing the ligatures at the parts moſt applicable 
to the extirpation intended. Should any in- 
flammation or extreme ſwelling attend the 
parts after operation, warm fomentations and 
mild poultices muſt be made uſe of till they 
ſubſide; after which the wound muſt be treat- 
ed with digeſtives till the exuberance is 
ſloughed off with the dreſſings, and the cica- 
trization, or ſkinning over, is accompliſhed, 
as in the caſe of abſceſſes and wounds, which 
will be treated of hereafter, when we come to 
that claſs. 


Every degree of informaticn, obſervation, 
and experimental inveſtigation, defines a Bone 
SPAVIN to be exactly in a greater degree be- 
hind what a SPLENT is acknowledged to be 
before; formed nearly by the ſame means, 
fed nearly in the ſame manner, differing only 
in its critical fituation ; which, from a con- 
tiguity to the joints, and ligamentary appen- 
dages, becomes ſo much the more an object 
of concern and attention, to avoid the certain 
impediment 
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impediment of lameneſs, which will in time 


inevitably enſue, if not prevented by reduction 


or extirpation. Much advice, and many di- 
rections, might here be obtruded of blitering, 


firing, &c. but they all come ſo immediately 


within the department of the oPERATIVE 
FARRIER, that further animadverſion upon 


the ſubject will be totally foreign to the pre- 


ſent intention — one obſervation and recom- 
mendation only excepted, viz. the neceſſity, 
in operations, of applying to practitioners of 
EMINENCE, Whoſe judgment and execution 
will require no greater pecuniary compenſation 
than thoſe whoſe comparative abilities entitle 
them to no more than a mere manual afiſtance 
in furniſhing the apparatus. 


Previous to the diſmiſſion of this article, 
I ſhall, for the accommodation of thoſe who 
have never ſeen the publication, introduce 
the directions given by OsMER, for the cure, 
as they literally appear in a tract of his com- 


mitted to public inſpection about five-and- 


twenty years ago; but, I believe I may ven- 
ture to affirm, the elaborate operation procured 
very few converts to the practice. 


« Firſt 


— 
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« Firſt clip the hair from the diſeaſed part; 
* make ſeveral punctures on the ſame, through 
* the ſkin, with a ſharp-pointed inſtrument: 
« make a longitudinal incifion through the 
© ſkin, above the diſeaſed part, about the 
& middle thereof: there introduce a cornet, 
« and dilate the ſkin with it, as far as the 
« ſwelling reaches. — Make another ſmaller 
« Jongitudinal inciſion, through the ſkin, be- 
e low the ſwelled part, directly oppoſite to 
© the wound above; in doing which, your 
<* probe introduced at top will direct you. — 
« At the ſuperior wound a cauſtic wrapped 
© up in a piece of lint is to be introduced, 
cc and there left. The cauſtic diſſolved is 
© carried off by the inferior wound, the 
ee whole is directly to be covered with a warm 


* adheſive charge, and this is the whole of 


« the operation. The cauſtic thus introduced 
% under the ſkin acts both ways, namely, on 
cc the membrane underneath it, and the outer 
© tegument upon it. Thus the membrane, 
% outer tegument, and the charge, throw 
te themſelves off together, and the diſeaſed or 
« ſwelled part becomes fair and ſmooth. The 
« horſe ſhould be turned out, or kept in a 
e Jooſe ſtable; and if the charge comes off 
g ce before 
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« before the wound is well, another ſhould 
ebe immediately applied. But in ſpite of 
* this, and all other methods uſed for this 
6 diſorder, the horſe will very frequently re- 
* main full as lame as he was before, al- 
* though the appearance of the diſeaſe is 
© removed: the reaſon of which is, that the 
ce perioſteum only is ſometimes diſeaſed ; at 
ce other times the bone itſelf, and its cellular 
part. Yet I dare ſay there is not one far- 
« rier in this kingdom but has an infallible 
and certain cure for theſe diſorders.” 


WINDGALETES 


ARE thoſe prominences fituate on both 
ſides the tendons (commonly called the back 
ſinews) above the fetlock joints on the fore- 
legs, and not unfrequently upon the hind-legs 
likewiſe. They are much larger on ſome 
horſes than others; and as they never appear 
but upon thoſe that have been conſtantly work- 
ed too young, or proportionally over-worked 
when older, the cauſe will be the more readily 
explained, For the tendons, by their per- 

| petual 
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petual action in conſtant labour, are ſo pre- 
ternaturally extended, that ſome of the fine 

and delicate fibres of which the aggregate is 

compoſed, are, by ſuch extenſion, actually 
ruptured or broken; from the mouths of 
which (minute as they are) ooze a very trifling 

portion of ſerum, or fluid, which, when ex- 

travaſated, forms a gelatinous ſubſtance, and, 

combining itſelf with the included air, be- 
comes, to external appearance, a kind of blad- 

der between the tendon and integuments. 


This being the exact ſyſtem of principle 
and action that conſtitutes the cauſe, we pro- 
ceed to the received notion (and our own 
opinion) of cure. Perhaps it may not be 
thought intruſive or inapplicable firſt to in- 
troduce a few words upon the ſubject of pre- 
vention, which will convey a much ſtronger 
proof of judgment in the rider than any ſub- 
ſequent advice that can poſſibly be offered on 
the part of the FARRIER ; that is, no more 
than to recommend it to every man in the 
poſſeſſion of a good horſe to reflect a little 
upon the nature of his own ſuperiority, that it 
is but femporary, and of fleeting duration; to 
ruminate upon this circumſtance in the career 


of 
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of his journey, and, feeling proportionally for 
the animal who bears his burthen, take no 
more of his ſtrength in the field, or upon the 
road, than Nature intended, or prudence may 
dictate, 5 


For ſo beautiful a beaſt, conſtituting almoſt 
the centrical point of every good, (whether in 
pleaſure or profit), is certainly entitled to the 
utmoſt exertion of tenderneſs and humanity: 
and I will venture to affirm, that no man, 
whoſe line of conduct is regulated by the prin- 
ciples of unſullied rectitude (or whoſe heart 
is open to thoſe finer feelings that are even in 
enjoyment or poſſeſſion a gratification), ever did, 
or ever vill, after a chaſe or journey, indulge 
the calls of appetite till the partner of his 
pleaſure, or the companion of his labour, has 
had every attention paid to his wants; which 
Nature has formed equally numerous and 
neceſſary with thoſe of his (often unnatural) 
RIDER. 


The frequent boaſting of every unfeeling 
puppy who has rode thirty or forty miles in 
c ſo many hours and ſo many minutes, with- 
„out bating,” and other equeſtrian exploits, 

rs equally 
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i equally wonderful, leaving the jaded object of 
| his perſecution to the affected diligence of idle 
grooms or drunken oftlers, not only accounts, 
in a variety of caſes, for the appearance of 
Wwindgalls, but for very many of the long liſt 
of diſeaſes upon which we proceed to ex- 
patiate. 


But from this digreſſion we return to the 
cure, reſpecting which various opinions have 
been promulgated, © vinegar, or verjuice, and 
te bandage ; red wine lees ; curriers' ſhavings 
| *« wetted with vinegar ; bliſtering;” and, laſtly, 
i. f 13 opening with a knife, a fleam, or a cobler's 
1 c awl, and applying to the orifice a plaſter of 
i Bl © roſin, pitch, maſtic, oil of bays, and white 

. © of egg.” I ſhall not add a ſingle obſervation 
| upon this moſt curious plaſter, or wonderful 
| arcanum of variety, but declare I have ſeen 
l but very few inſtances of a perfect cure by any 
| | means. For whether a temporary completion 
has been obtained by repellents, bliſtering, per- 
1 2 foration, or reſt, a repetition of the ordinary 
[2 work has ſoon produced a repetition of the 
| defect. It is a conſolation, however, to be 
informed that, in moſt horſes, no lameneſs is 
produced by this appearance ; and the only 
inconvenience 
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inconvenience it conſtitutes, is the diſagreeable 
effect upon the eye (and indeed no inconſider- 
able one upon the pocket) when the horſe 
comes to be ſold. Windgalls are always ver . 
much enlarged after ſevere work, and again 
reduced by exerciſe and conſtant friction, or 


ſabſtantial rubbing down in the ſtable. And 


this circumſtance is mentioned only to corro- | 
borate the 7heffs advanced to eſtabliſh their | pn 


origin. 


Although a total eradication is but ſeldom 
experienced, it will be neceſſary to introduce 
the moſt approved and rational methods now 
in practice to obtain the deſirable obje& of 
relief; and this can be effected only by rare- 
faStion, repulſion, and bandage, to promote the 
intentional operations of which 


Taxz oil of origanum and ſpirits of turpentine 
each half an ounce; 

Camphorated ſpirits of wine one ounce. Mix 
well toge ther; 


And with a ſmall portion of tow ſufficiently 
moiſten the tumors twice every day, leaving 
a pledget wet upon each; and immediately 
* the centre fix a circular piece of lead 
E. about 
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about the thickneſs and circumference of a 
half-crown piece, binding it down with a roller 
of wide tape or linen, nearly or quite three 
yards long, and continue this method for a 
fortnight at leaſt without omiſſion ; to which 
treatment (if not of too long ſtanding) they 
may perhaps luckily ſubmit: but ſhould that 
not happen, and it is determined to attempt a 
cure by perforation, which operation is ſimple, 
and may be eaſily performed, the inciſion 
ſhould be made with a ſtrong abſceſs lancet, 
'or biſtory, and be performed in a fingle mo- 
tion, by elevating or raiſing the inſtrument 
from the moment of penetration at the lower 
part of the ſwelling. The confined gelati- 
nous matter, and cyſt or bag, being perfectly 
extracted, prevent its becoming a wound by 
bringing the edges in contact ; and dreſs with 
a pledget of lint or tow plentifully impreg- 
nated with Traumatic (or Friar's balſam), and 
bandage as before. In moſt caſes the cicatrix 
will form, and the part heal without farther 
trouble: on the contrary, ſhould any difcharge 
of matter come on, or temporary inflamma- 
tion enſue, dreſs as directed when we come 
to the treatment of wounDs, 


In 
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In this caſe it will be but candid to point 
dut the probable difficulties that may occur 
in ſuch earneſt attempt to obtain a radical ex- 
tirpation ; for, notwithſtanding the theoretical 
plauſibility of this ſyſtem, ſome inconvenien- 
cies may poſſibly occur, and a ſatisfactory cure 
not enſue; in ſuch inſtance the remedy will 
moſt aſſuredly prove worſe than the diſeaſe, 
and there can be no doubt but a prudent or 
compaſſionate man will much rather ſubmit 
to a ſlight and almoſt infignificant inconve- 


nience, than encounter by the attempt an evil 


of much greater magnitude. 


Should, by any miſmanagement in the ope- 


ration or want of dexterity in the operator, 
the tendon be at all injured, lameneſs may be 
the inevitable conſequence; ſhould the edges 
of the ſeparated parts not diſplay a tendency 


to union, but on the contrary, become diſpoſed 


to foulneſs, engendering 7ungus, it may dege- 
nerate to a filulous wound, and be ultimately 
productive of infinite trouble and conſider- 
able expenſe. Theſe attendant evils upon the 
experiment thus pointed out and taken into 
conſideration, it will then become worthy the 
attention of the owner, whether the gentler 
Fs. methods 
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methods of Eure before preſcribed, with every 
poſſible portion of reſt, (and when "uſed, 
that uſe exceedingly moderate) will not prove 
the moſt advantageous and leaſt dangerous 


ſyſtem that can be purſued to effect the de- 
ſired purpoſe. 
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Is a lubject of ſo much onjverGaty, | in fact 
ati event ariſing from ſuch a variety of cauſes, 
that it can never be thought inapplicable to 
enumerate the moſt probable from which ſuch 
defect may be occaſioned; thereby exciting a 
ptoper degree of inveſtigation, aſcertaining to 
a certainty by theſe means wliat vety fre- 
quently from want of care, accuracy, and at- 
tention in the examination, is fixed errone- 
ouſly on an improper part, or attributed to a 
wrong cauſe, as a mere matter of opinion, 
and confequently liable to the full force of 
injudicious or inconſiſtent treatment, with its 
long train of inconventencies. 


Exdidfive of the diſtinct kind of lameneſs 


pr ocecding from STRAINS, very different de- 
| gr ees 
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grees may be occaſioned by BLows or BRUISES; 
upon particular parts; ſplents, ſpavins, wind- 
galls, thruſh, ringbone, quittor, and a variety 
of additional-cauſes that have already, or will 
be hereafter ſufficiently explained under their 
different heads, and the moſt expeditious and 
efficacious method of cure pointed out. La- 
meneſs from weunds or injuries ſuſtained by 
Jhoeing come ſo immediately and properly 
under the inſpection of the OPERATIVE FAR- 
RIER, that the leaſt enlargement upon thoſe - 
ſubjects here might be very juſtly conſidered a 
matter of Oye 7. 


I ſhall therefore advert to that peculiar kind 
of lameneſs, produced in general by the in- 
attention or inbumanity of the owner; which, 
unatiended to in its firſt ſtate, (and the original 
cauſe continued) inſures to a certainty, the an- 
nual deſtruct ion of many of the moſt ſerviceable 
horſes in the kingdom. I allude, in this deſ- 
cription, to ſuch lameneſs, or rather univerſal 
debilitation of the legs and feet, as is the pal- 
pable effect of too conſtant labour without the 
leaſt reſt or intermiſſion. 


By inceſſant labour, I mean to be under- 
| ſtood that diurnal routine of ſlavery through 
F 7 the 
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the ſeverities of every ſeaſon, whether the bad 
roads, froſt and ſnow of winter, or the ſultry 
heat, burning ſands, and flinty roads, in ſummer, 
without a literal or relative conſideration to 
the neceſſary, and indeed En 1 article 
of REST, 


This perpetual drudgery a horſe of ſpirit 
and bottom will (from the inſtinctive power 
of emulation) bear up againſt with almoſt in- 
credible fortitude, particularly, if well ſup- 


plied with a ſufficiency of hay and corn; but 


the repeated ſtruggles and efforts of nature 


being at length totally ſubdued by the extre- 


mity of fatigue, ſhe is compelled to fink un- 
der the burthen of inbuman perſecution, and a 
general inability or univerſal lameneſs becomes 
the inevitable conſequence. The cauſe re- 
quires but very little animadverſion for the 
purpoſe of either explanation or comprehen- 


ſion, as it may be with trifling attention and 


reflection univerſally underſtood ; for the ten- 
dons, by their almoſt perpetual extenſion and 
contraction (without the leaſt portion of reſt 
or inaction to reſtore their tone and elaſticity) 


become ſo extremely relaxed, as to be ren- 


dered not only totally 2 ae to the pur- 
poſes 
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poſes of motion and flexibility for which they 
were formed, but to produce a general ten- 
ſion upon all the ſurrounding parts. The 
legs become full, round, inflamed, and ex- 
ceedingly painful; the horſe alternately eaſ- 
ing one leg or the other, when ſtanding, 
which he is obſerved to do as little as poſſible, 
except when up for the purpoſe of feeding. 
This kind of lameneſs remains in general little 
attended to, till, by a too conſtant repetition 
of the cauſe, the horſe is ſo far diſabled that 
his daily labour becomes a work of miſery; 
inadequate to the rapidity of motion or action 
required, he is rode or driven, till (ſinking 
under the burthen), with repeated falls, broken 
knees, and a perſeverance in perpetual drudgery, 
he is literally brought to“ a ſtand ſtill,” and 
rendered unfit for every purpoſe but the cart ; 
where they are too frequently obſerved dying 
wretched martyrs to the horrid combination, 
or rather joint effect, of HARD WORK, 
WHIPCORD, anp POVERTY. + 


To avert this calamity from ſo deſervedly 
great and univerſal a favourite of mankind, is 
a duty incumbent upon every individual, who 
(prompted by his reflections, becomes conſci- 
Ws F 4 ous 
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ſome 
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ous of the uncertainty of his own ſtate, and 
the admirable ſervices of this dependant), 
withes by a contribution of his endeavours, 
however; di/proportionate, to render himſelf of 

ofility, to that ſaciety of which he.con- 
ſtitutes a member. This conſideration, blend- ; 
ed with à perfect knowledge of the various, 
not to add almoſt inexpreffible, ſufferings of 


an animal ſo truly valuable, firſt rouſed me 


from the lethargy of oblivion, and prompted 
me undertake a taſk of reformation, which 
(diveſted pf every perſonal paltry idea of am- 
bition) I ſhould have been far happier to have 
ſeen from an abler hand, and more extenſive 


abilities. Whatever might have been my ori- 


ginal ſuſpenſe, I am now juſtified in making 
confeſſion, ſuch portion of diffidence is in 4 


great degree obliterated; the foſtering hand 
of public favour having removed every doubt, 


rendered every conſ lation, and I muſt ever 
conſider it, one of the moſt jortunate qccur- 
rences of my life, that I have been enabled to 
mitigate the inconveniencies of ſo general a | 
want by the preſent publication, 


From this ſentimental digreſſion, it will be 


thought prudent to advert to the caſe in queſ- 
tion. 
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tion. It is therefore (even in the firſt in- 


ſtance) moſt earneſtly recommended to let 


every horſe have ſuch proportion of reſt from 
bis daily employment or purpoſes as nature 


evidently ſtands in need of. That invariable 
rule will prove a practice highly advantageous 


to the proprietor, for he may be then experi- 
men ally convinced prevention is ever prefer- 


able to a cure, by precluding 1s neceſſity. But 
when ſuch failure is perceived, every kind of 
work ſhould be inſtantly ſet aſide, if the leaſt 
deſire is indulged to reſtore the horſe to his 


former ſtate of- purity Or perfection. Such 


defect being attended to in proper time, mo- 
derate reſtringent applications, with a looſe 
able, if in uinter, or a fimilar method, with 
turning out in ſummer, will, in a ſhort time, 
generally reſtore the tone of the whole ſyſtem 


affected by theſe means. In this claſs of me- 


dicine the following is entitled to the prefer- 
ence: 


Take rectilied ſpirits of wine one pint; 
Camphor two ounces; 
Beſt vinegar half a pint. 


Let the camphor be totally diffolved in the 


| before the vinegar is added, which 
being 
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being ſhaken well together, the parts affected 
muſt be properly and patiently bathed with a 
ſufficient quantity every night and morning, 
till the whole is conſumed, leaving that grand 
ſpecific, REST, to crown this prelude with 
ſucceſs, 


This treatment may ſuffice when taken in 
irs early ſtate, but where the evil has been 
ſuffered to increaſe, and accumulate to a cer- 
tain degree of lameneſs, attended with viſible 
tenſion, inflammation, and extreme pain as 
before deſcribed, let the above embrocation be 
uſed as there directed, it being a proper prepa- 
rative to the following ſtimulative application, 
which will moſt certainly and infallibly effect 
the cure, if the inſtructions here laid down 
are ſtrictly adhered to, 


Take cantharides (in powder) one ounce ; 
Oil of olives ſix ounces ; 
Spirits of turpentine two ounces. 
Mix the ſpaniſh flies with the olive oil, then add 
the turpentine. 


Half cf this compoſition to be well rubbed 
into the fore-legs, and the other half in four- 
and- 


* 
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and- twenty hours after, taking care to employ 
proper time in each operation ; rubbing in a 
ſmall quantity at once, and continuing ſo to 
do by ſubſtantial friction, till the portion pre- 
ſcribed is abſorded by the ſeat of diſeaſe. After 
which proceſs the halter muſt be ſhortened, 
or the parts covered, ſo as to prevent a proba- 
bility of the effects being deſtroyed hy the 
natural exertions of the horſe, when finding 
himſelf diſagreeably affected by the ſtimulus 
of the application. In three or four days after 
which he ſhould be turned out and left to 


enjoy the advantage of gentle motion for a 
length of time, adapted to the original cauſe 


and preſent ſeverity of complaint. If a radical 
cure is anxiouſly deſired or meant to be pro- 
moted, prudence will readily point out the con- 
ſiſtency of a three months run, when a horſe 
may, be expected to come into hand perfectly 
ſound, and as ſuch (no ſymptoms appearing to 
indicate the contrary) may be got into proper 
condition, as directed under that head. 


There are undoubtedly ſome, who, from 
different motives of intereſt or impatience, will 
not permit ſo long a reſpite from buſineſs or 
pleaſure, let what may prove the conſequence; 
notwithſtanding 
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notwithſtanding which I ſhall preſume to in- 
troduce my farther advice, and recommend it 
moſt ſtrenuouſly to ſuch owners as have horſes 
in this predicament, to extend their lenity for 
fix weeks at leaſt in the farmer caſe, and two 
months in the latter, Jeſt by an almoſt imme- 


diate relapſe, they may have reaſon to repent 
their ly or inpatience, 


WER A I N 9 


ARE a part of this treatiſe to which ſuch 
frequent application will be made for infor- 
mation, that they cannot be too accurately ex- 
plained for the purpoſe of being well under- 
ſtood. And as I would mvch rather appeal 
to the taſte and critical inquiries of the intel- 
ligent and enlightened reader than the Caprice 
of the prejudiced vulgar, I ſhall be more 
anxious to obtain the approbition of the ju- 
dicious by a minute and explanatory inveſti- 


' gation, than the ſanction of the multitude by 


ſuch a ſuperficial account as would beſt come 
into compact with the ſtandard of their com- 
prehenſion. 
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Previous to farther animadverſion, it becomes 
unavoidably neceſſary to combat the promul- 


gated opinion of Os MER; who, in his remarks, 
ventures an aſſertion that ** tendons are unelattic 


e bodies,” though, in the very ſame page, (and 
frequently after) he ſays © the tendon is often 
* elongated and ſtrained.” How this writer, or 


his readers, could reconcile ſuch palpable abſur- 


dityand contradiction, I am at a loſs to conceive; 
or how a tendon can be elongated that has no 
elaſticity, I am yet to learn. Nor does the intro- 
duction of this obſervation prove of greater 
utility than to corroborate the propriety of my 
former remarks upon the ſingularity of AN- 
CIENT practice and MODERN publications. 


To underſtand this ſubje&t clearly, it is un- 


avoidably neceſſary to be informed, not only 
of the cauſes from which ſuch complaints 
proceed, but the parts that conſtitute the ſeat 


of diſeaſe itſelf, To acquire which let it be 


obſerved STRAINS are of two ſorts, the one 
originating in the ligamentary parts, by which 


the different joints are preſerved in contact, 


the other by a relaxation of the mmſcles, or 
tendons, whoſe purpoſes are the direct office 
of motion. Hence. it is that the farrier and 
groom 
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groom are ſo frequently at a loſs for their de- 
finition or explanation of any particular lame- 
neſs, fixing it by conjecture upon any part (at- 
tributing it to any cauſe) but the right; and 


to this they are ſeldom directed by any mental 


information, poſſeſſing a very barren concep- 
tion of the ſtructure of parts, their purpoſes, 


or appropriations. The muſcles or tendons (by 
farriers generally. termed finews) are ſtrong 


elaſtic ſubſtances, compoſed of innumerable 
threads or fibres, poſſeſſing the properties of 
extenſion and contraction to a certain degree, 
beyond which their flexibility or elaſticity can- 
not be extended without palpable injury, and 
certain lameneſs ; for, by overſtraining, their 
elaſtic quality (or aftinity to catgut) is in a 
great meaſure deſtroyed in proportion to the 


injury ſuſtained. To render this idea ſo clear 


that it cannot be miſunderſtood, let us ſuppoſe 
that a horſe is going at his rate, and in ſo do- 
ing his toe covers a prominence, or the edge 
of one, where the heel has no ſupport, 1t con- 
ſequently extends the tendons beyond the diſ- 
tance afforded by nature, and initantly con- 


ſtitutes what is called a letting down of the 
back ſinews, a circumſtance that conſtantly 
happens upon the turf in running for a heat, 


and 
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and the horſe is then ſaid to have been“ broken 
ge down.” „ 


This being ſuppoſed to have happened, the 
principal indication of cure will immediately 
ſtrike every reader, ſo far as the gradual con- 
traction and tone of the tendon is concerned; 
but the previous and inſtantaneous conſidera- 
tion will be to prevent, as much as poflible, 
any conſequent inflammation that may fall 
upon the part. To which end take away, ſo 
ſoon as convenient after the injury is ſuſtained, 
a proportion of blood adequate to the ſtate and 
ſtrength of the ſubje& from a vein as contigu- 
ous to the part affected as may be conſiſtent ; 
and as your ſucceſs will in a great degree de- 
pend upon the earlieſt applications, procure a 
quart of the beſt white wine vinegar, or very 
ſtrong verjuice ; and, after making it hot over 
the fire, add one ounce of the extract of Sa- 
turn; and with this foment the leg every night 
and morning, bandaging the part with a broad 
roller of a ſufficient length, ſtraining it pretty 
firm. After uſing this fomentation for two 
nights and mornings, begin with the following 
embrocation ; and let two or three table ſpoon- 
fuls be gently and gradually rubbed into the 

| affected 


ral s. 
affected part every night and morning, never 
omitting the uſe of the  bandhg: tolerably firm. 


TaxkE of 13 tar IE ſpirits of durfen 
each two vunces ; 

Opodeldoc four ec difix well together and 
keep ſtopped. 


Previous to the uſe of this, ſhould any de- 
gree of inflammation have been productive of 
ſwelling, a poultice may be applied twice a day, 
prepared with a proper quantity of oatmeal, 
rendered of a neceſſary conſiſtence, with a 
ſtrong decoction of wormwood and camomile 
(boiling a large handfal of each in three pints 
of water and ſtraining off) ; this, by its emol- 
lient tendency, will contribute to the early 
reduction of the inflammation, without a far- 
ther relaxation of the tendinous parts : but the 
poultice muſt be immediately diſcontinued ſo 
foon as the ſwelling ſubſides, and the embro- 
cation taken into uſe, as above directed. To 
this very conſtant application mult be added 
reſt: too much ſtreſs cannot be laid upon this 
moſt predominant and neceſſary article; from 
which the greater good mult certainly reſult. 
To the want of patience and mercy only it is 
to be attributed that ſuch an infinite number 

of 
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- of fine horſes have been ſtaked to the burn- 
ing cautery, that, with proper time in the field, 
would have been as certainly ſaved from the 
heat of the iron, And it is no leſs aſtoniſhing 
that, in the preſent age of equeſtrian ſagacity 
and penetration, few can be found whoſe rea- 
ſon will ſufficiently demonſtrate the abſolute 
neceſſity of time and reft to reſtore the tone 
of a relaxed muſcle or tendon ; a ſyſtem of 
knowledge as clear as any mechanical principle 
that can be produced. When the horſe has 
continued in the ſtable, under the treatment 
here mentioned, for a fortnight, he ſhould, if 
in the winter, have his liberty in a large ſtable 
or barn where he will, by a natural attention 
to his own eaſe and ſafety, (unleſs hurried, 
driven, or diſturbed, which ſhould be pre- 
vented) ſufficiently guard the injured part. 
On the contrary, if in the 1 he ſhould 
be turned into a paſture alone and at a diſtance 
from other horſes, where he cannot, by their 
neighings, be excited to any exertion of ſpirit 
or extravagance that may occaſion a relapſe. 
But, in either caſe, if the enlargement of the 
part (that generally attends) does not ſubſide, 
and the lameneſs bear viſible marks of amend- 


ment, 1ſo ſoon as may reaſonably be expected, 
G | take 
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82 STRAINS. 
take the borſe up and immediately * the 
following liquid bliſter: 


Tak Spaniſh flies (in powder) three drachms; 
euphorbium and oil of origanum, each two 
drachms; corroſive ſublimate (in powder) 
ene drachm; olive oil, four ounces — Mix well 
together. | 


This muſt be deliberately and gradually 
rubbed over the whole part for at leaft half an 
hour, lettiag it be entirely abſorbed by the 
ſeat of pain if poſſible; then cover it with a 
woollen bandage, and ſhorten the halter to 
prevent its being forced off; the ceremony and 
effect of this kind of application is before de- 
ſcribed under the article of blood ſpavin. At 
the expiration of three or four days he ſhould 
be turned out, and not have even a halter 
upon him for ſix weeks, or two months, at 
leaſt : and, however ſound he may ſeem to be, 
his exerciſe, or work, ſhould be very gentle; 
firſt boiling half a pint of common ſea-ſalt in 
a quart of the beſt and ſtrongeſt vinegar that 
can be procured : this keep in a bottle in the 
ſtable, and let the neceſſary part, or parts, be 
well bathed with this reſtringent (and a very 

uſeful 
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uſeful one it will be found) for a quarter of 
an hour every night and morning, till double 
the quantity has been uſed. Under this prac- 
tice I have ſeen the complete cure of many, 
without inſtantly recurring to a perpetual ble- 
miſh by the preſent rage for FIRING, which 
is in general by much too frequently adopted; 
and no doubt upon moſt occaſions hurried 
on by the pecuniary propenſity and dictation of 
the intereſted operator, anxious to diſplay his 
dexterity, or (as ScRuUB ſays) © his neweſt 
« flouriſh,” in the operation; which, when 
performed, and the horſe is turned out {as 
mult be), if taken up ſound, I ſhall ever attri- 
bute much more of the cure to that grand 
ſpecific, REST, than to the effect of his fire. No- 
thing can be more truly contemptible than the 

ridiculous and abſurd adoption of the ancient 
practice of cold charges, compounded of ar- 
ticles calculated in ſome degree to what they 
call brace the parts, it is true, but tending 
much more to form a kind of bandage by its 
firmneſs of adheſion, than medical relief by 
its power of penetration. And this will be the 
more readily credited when a moment's con- 
ſideration is afforded to the fact: for what in- 


herent reſtringent virtues can be poſſeſſed by 
82 | docs 
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* doe's hair, Armenian bole, rye flour, or oatmeal,” 
more than the properties of forming a cement - 
(equal to a bandage) for keeping the parts in a 
firm and certain poſition, conſtituting a pom- 
pous prelude to the general idea of REST. 


5 No one advocate for cold charges, or ſtrength- 
1 ening poultices, will be confident enough to 
declare they retain a ſufficient portion of Hi. 
mulus to penetrate the integuments; and, by 
their reſtringent or contracting powers, affect 
the tone or elaſticity of the relaxed Zendor. 
If fo I will venture to hazard an opinion 
that what efficacy they may hold individually 
rs entirely locked up in the maſs of compo- 
ſition, and forms no other merit as a corro- 
borant than a medical ſubſtitute for a band- 
age of rollers, &c. with this exception only, 
that it bears the appearance of buſineſs, or 
ſagacity extraordinary, in the farrier and 
groom employed in the elaborate preparation; 
who may prevent their loſs of time, and proſ- : 
titution of judgment, by methods much more | 
eminently entitled to approbation, as founded | 
upon principles of reaſen, and ſanctioned by 
ſucceſs. The ſame obſervations hold good in 
reſpe& to poultices ; they never ſhould be ap- 

| | | plied 
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plied to ſtrains but in caſes of ſwelling arid 
inflammation ; as they can only contribute to 
the very reverſe of the general intention, by 
relaxing the ſyſtem they are employed to 
contract, 


I can have no doubt (notwithſtanding the 
dictatorial manner in which inſtructions were 
formerly conveyed, amounting almoſt to'a 
degree of infallibility,) but the majority bf 
readers who condeſcend to ruminate at all 
upon the ſubject, will inſtantly admit the 
great probability of receiving a greater portion 
of relief from active liquids, that, by their 
volatile and penetrative power, (aſſiſted by fre- 
quent and induſtrious application) ruſh imme- 
diately into contact with the ſeat of pain, than 
from a compound of mere ſimples formed into 
elaborate poultices or cataplaſms, that are pre- 
vented by the nature of the parts, (as the hair, 
and thickneſs of the ſkin,) from bringing ſo 
inactive a mals into effect, with parts requiring 
reſtringents of much greater power and pene- 
tration. 


Strains in the ligamentary parts are in ge- 
neral occaſioned by ſudden jerks, ſhort turns, 
8 3 or 
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or ſinking in deep ground, and forcible exer- 
tions to get extricated. Theſe being ſituated 
at the junction of the bones, and in moſt caſes 
ſo covered with the muſcles and ſoft parts, 
that no great expectation of relief can be 
formed upon the efficacy of external applica- 
tion, when the ſeat of pain is unluckily ſo re- 
mote from the ſurface. But as theſe caſes are 
very frequently productive of internal heat, ex- 
citing ſymptomatic inflammation, waſh well with 
the following Lor ox, three or four times 
every day, adhering till cloſely to the article of 
ret, already repeatedly mentioned, and never 
can be ſufficiently attended to; remembering 
alſo the great utility of bandage, where it can 
be conveniently applicd : 


Take beſt white wine vinegar one pint ; 
Extract of Saturn one ounce ; 
Camphorated ſpirits of wine four ounces E 
And rain or pond water one pint, 


Mix the extract with the camphorated ſpirits; 
then add the vinegar, ſhaking well together ; 
and, laſtly, add the water for frequent uſe. 


To enumerate the variety of ſtrains, and 
particularige the different ſymptoms conſtitut- 


ing 
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ing each, would be an endleſs undertaking; 
ſuch information or knowledge muſt always 


depend upon the judgment and attention of 


the operator; for the directions from books 
are always doubtful, and ſeldom deciſive. Nor 
can it be believed that different horſes lamed 
in bis part, or frained in that, will all ſteß, 


Halt, or retreat, in the ſame manner? if ſo, I 
may venture to affirm the idea will be fre- 


quently as lame as the horſe ! 


To aſcertain the ſeat bf diſeaſe to a certainty, 
the judicious inveſtigator will depend much on 
the EYE, more on the Touch; and, if affiſted 
by obſervation and experience, he will very 
rarely err in the effect of his judgment: for, his 
minute examination being made with a ne- 
ceflary attention to concurring circumſtances, 
he will ſeldom fail to convey a true ſtate of the 


caſe upon almoſt every inveſtigation, 


Previous to the final diſmiſſion of this ar- 


ticle, it may not be inapplicable to introduce 
the compoſition of a BLISTER in great eſtima- 
tion, and of a different form, calculated for 
thoſe who may be in ſome degree attached to 
he former mode of practice, and indulge their 

G4. ___ doubts 
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| doubts of the efficacy of the liquid bliſter before 
deſcribed. 5 


Pf 


Tax of Venice turpentine and quickſilver each 
one ounce; rub together in a mortar till the 
quickſilver is no longer viſible ; then add 

Of the ointment of marſhmallows and yellow 
digeſtive, commonly called baſilicon, each 
two ounces; and, laſtly, 

Of cantharides (or Spaniſh flies), three drachms ; 

Of corroſive mercury one drachm; both in fine 
powder, mixing the whole well together. 
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A portion of this to be carefully rubbed into 
every part upon which the bliſter is required 
to take effect; and the remainder to be laid on 
as thick as judgment may dictate or the caſe 
require, coyering the whole with a piece of 
ſheep or lambſkin leather, having a margin 
ſpread with ſticking iachylon; over this may 
be placed any other convenient bandage, mak- 
ing it firm, and ufing every precaution to 
prevent its being ſtripped of by the horſe, 
ſo ſoon as its ſtimulating power makes him 
ſenſible of his ſituation. 


The operation of FIRING is ſo much the rage 
at preſent (without a relative conſideration to 
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his becoming disfigured), that a ſingle obſer- 
vation on the ſubject is rendered unneceſſary, 
one offer of advice only excepted, viz.— Never 
to adopt an alternative ſo truly diſagreeable and 
diſtreſſing till all the more gentle applications 
have repeatedly failed in eſſect; amongſt which 
do not let the following be omitted : 


e ee et g e EE Nt Wen | 
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Take oil of wormwood one ounce 

Amber and origanum of each half an ounce; 

Camphorated ſpirits of wine and opodeldoc of 
each four ounces; and let a proportion (ac- 
cording to the injury ſuſtained) be gently 
rubbed into the part twice every day. 

Or, 

Take extract of Saturn and b ſpirits 
each two ounces; 

Opodeldoc four dunn the extract and 
camphorated ſpirits together; then add the 
opodeldoc, and uſe as above, never omitting 
the uſe of proper bandage. 


In corroboration of my own remarks upon 
the inconſiſtency of raſhly bringing into uſe the 
burning cautery, I mult beg to introduce the ju- 
dicious opinion of OsMER upon the operation 
of firing, which I ſhall quote exactly in his 


own words, from a treatiſe of his that never 
| ſell 
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fell into my hands till many weeks after the 
original publication of hi work. : 


% Between the tendon and the ſkin of the leg, 
e as nothing intervenes but a thin membrane, 
* what hand can determine betwixt the boun- 
te daries of thoſe bodies, whoſe appearance, by 
e the heat of the iron, is made undiſtinguiſh- 
<* able to the eye. Now mark the event of 
56 firing. lf the fire reaches no further than 
the ſkin, little advantage can accrue to the 
© tendon, but the fibres of the ſkin will become 
* contracted and leſs pliant; if the fire reaches 
© the membrane or ſheath of the tendon, 
* ſome of its glands are deſtroyed, and the ten- 
** don becomes more or leſs rigid, If the ten- 
don be burnt the conſequence will be {till 
* worſe, and in either caſe the velocity of 
* motion will be impeded ; on all theſe occa- 
« ficns the horſe ſhould be turned to graſs and 
* indulged with proper reſt, that the diſeaſed 
* parts may recover their former firmneſs, 
** tone, and ſtrength,” 
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CLASS I. 


CRACKS, SCRATCHES, THRUSH, 
and GREASE. 


CRACKS and SCRATCHES 


In the heels are ſo evidently children of the 
ſame family, that not being able to reap any 
advantage from their ſeparation, it would be 
very unfair to part them. Every reader well 
knows, without information from me, that, in 
the general ſearch for cures in the books gone 
before upon this ſubject, they have been moſt 


plentifully furniſhed with remedies, and thoſe 


very conciſe too. The whole claſs of corro- 
froes, detergents, repellents, and reſtringents, have 
been let looſe, affording ample poop to indulge 
the moſt extenſive appetite for experiment, But 
modern and experimental practice abandons this 


beaten” 
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beaten barren tract of alum, lead, vitriol, Mmer- 
cury, and a long liſt of inveterate poiſons, com- 
ing immediately to a rational ſyſtem founded 
on common obſervation and long experience. 


CR Acks and ScRATCHEs, in nine caſes out 
of every ten, are undoubtedly produced by 
negligence and a want of care in the SUPERIN=- 
TENDENT ; and not, as is too frequently ſup- 
poſed, from a bad habit, or an acrimonious 


ſtate of the blood. 


In many ſtables, (particularly where the 
maſter ſeldom pays a viſit), ſo as the carcaſs is 
ſleek, the feet and heels are left to take care of 
themſelves. From this circumſtance in ſevere 
weather (when the parts below the fetlock are 
left in a wet, dirty, and flovenly condition), 
do theſe complaints originate, evidently reſult- 
ing more from bad grooms than bad habit. 
It is likewiſe remarkable that the mode of treat- 
ment for a century paſt has been in direct oppoſi- 
tion to the EFFoRTs of NATURE, without 
the introduction of a ſingle attempt to co-ope- 
rate in her endeavours. Inſtead of correffve 


waſhes, detergent lotions, repelling liniments, or 


reftringent embrocations, calculated to form 
- rigid 
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rigid eſchars, or painful callofities, I ſhall com- 
municate, and earneſtly recommend, a ſafe, 
ſimple, and effectual METHOD of cuRE, which 


I have never yet ſeen once fail in an experience 
of twenty years. 


In every 7wenty-four hours, but more parti- 
cularly at each time of the horſe's returning | 
from the road or exerciſe, let the cRAcks or 124 
'SCRATCHESs be waſhed for a conſiderable time 
with ſoap and warm water, making a lather, 
and continuing to rub them tenderly with the 
ſuds, till they become pliable, and perfectly 
clear from every degree of ſcurf, or hardneſs 
at the edges, and the ſtiffened mucus, or 00z- | þ 
ing, is entirely waſhed away; then wipe very 
dry with a linen cloth, and when perfectly ſo, 
rub in a ſufficient quantity of  camphorated 
ſhermacati ointment : there is no doubt but they 
will ſoon ſubmit to this ſimple treatment, if 
regularly perſevered in. On the contrary, if 
in ſome days after this method has been 4 
adopted, you perceive the cRACKs to be deep, | 1 

the diſcharge copious, and the ſmell fœtid or | f 

ſtinking, you may naturally conclude there is if 

a foulneſs in the habit, or an acrimony in the 'L 
blood, requiring rectification; in that caſe con- 69 
tinue 1 
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tinue your waſhings with ſoap and warm water 
every night and morning ; take away a propor- 
tion of blood, according to the directions be- 
fore given under that head, rubbing in a 
ſmall quantity of the ſtrong mercurial ointment, 
(inſtead of the camphorated ſpermaczti), ad- 
miniſtering #9 purging balls; and if neceſſary 
afterwards a diuretic ball, every other morning 


for a fortnight, as will be hereafter deſcribed, 


under the article Greaſe, when we come to 


that ſubject. 


THRUSH, 


Commonly called © the Running Thruſh,” is 


a varicous ſtate of the frog, which, becoming 


perforated in different parts, bears the appear- 
ance of rapid decay and rottenneſs; occaſioned 
by an ichorous corroſive diſcharge, frequently 
the evident effect of neglect in ſuffering the 
horſe to go badly ſhod, till the frog, by re- 
peated bruiſes, loſes its original property, and 
becomes diſeaſed. To inattention the complaint 
is generally owing, and by early care is as ge- 
nerally cured. Though there are undoubtedly 

11ſtances 
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inſtances of ſuch defects being what are termed 
natural blemiſhes ; but the mode of treatment 
will be fimilar and effective. The putrid, 
ragged, or rotten part of the frog ſhould be 
conſtantly pared away, as ſhould alſo the hoof 
that bears upon the defective parts. The bot- 
tom of the foot ſhould be frequently waſhed 
with warm water, particularly after coming 
into the ſtable ; and, when dry, the whole frog 
moiſtened ſlightly with tincture of myrrh. The 
feet ſhould be conſtantly ſtopped with a com- 
poſition of the following proportion : 


Cow dung, ſeven pounds; 
Vinegar and chamber-lye, of each one pint, — 
Mix. 


If the complaint diſplays (by its depth or 


fœtidity) a degree of inveteracy, aſſiſt with the 


following diuretic balls: 


Tak E white ſoap eight ounces; 
Nitre and roſin (in powder) of each three ounces; 
Camphor and oil of juniper, of each three 
drachms; form the maſs into half a dozen 
balls, and let one be given every, or every other 
morning, as the ſtate of the caſe requires. 
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But ſhould the horſe be viſibly foul, and, by 


his whole appearance, indicate a tendency to 
fluctuating humours, from an impurity in the 
blood, a courſe of phyſic is firſt to be adopted, 
preceded by a proportional bleeding, regulating 
both by the directions given under thoſe diſ- 


| tint heads. Theſe inſtructions properly at- 


tended to, no doubt need be entertained of a 
perfect cure; yet it had in moſt caſes (particu- 
larly where the defect has been ſevere, or the 
frog very much impaired) much better be fully 
confirmed by turning out to graſs for an ade- 
quate length of time, where the ſoftneſs of the 


paſture may act as a natural cataplaſm, pro- 


moting the growth of the frog to its original 
ſtate of ſtrength and perfection. 
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We are told by an author of the lateſt date, 


what is almoſt univerſally underſtood by thoſe 
at all acquainted with the animal economy, 
that © the blood is conveyed from the heart 


te to the extremeties by the arteries, and re- 


turned by the veins; in which latter the 
blood 


D 
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blood is to riſe in perpendicular columns, 
* to return the circulating fluids from the ex- 
* tremities. Hence ſwellings in the legs of 


* horſes may be eaſily accounted for, from a 


partial ſtagnation of the blood and juices in 


t the finer veſſels, where the circulation is 
* moſt languid ; and eſpecially where there is 
* a want of due exerciſe, and a proper muſcu- 
* lar compreſſion upon the veſſels to puſh for- 
© ward the returning blood, and propel the 
<* inert or half-ſtagnating fluid through their 
&* veſſels.” This is one reaſon (where a reaſon 


is wanting and muſt be obtained), and is quoted 


entirely for the ſervice of thoſe who require 


ne other. But, as many may wiſh to receive 


more ſatisfactory information upon the ſubject, 


it will be neceſſary to afford it a nicer eluci- 


dation, 


Indeed it cannot be ſuppoſed that any reader 
poſſeſſing the ſmalleſt degree of rational con- 
ception will fall into this ridiculous idea, and 
implicitly believe NATURE has perverted her 
own laws, by appropriating to certain offices 
veſſels inadequate to the purpoſes for which 
they were ſormed. That the veſſels are ſmall 


in the extremities muſt be acknowledged; 
HI . that 
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et blood is to riſe in perpendicular columns, 
t to return the circulating fluids from the ex- 
* tremities. Hence ſwellings in the legs of 


* horſes may be eaſily accounted for, from a 
e partial ſtagnation of the blood and juices in 
t the finer veſſels, where the circulation is 
* moſt languid ; and eſpecially where there is 
* a want of due exerciſe, and a proper muſcu- 
© lar compreſſion upon the veſſels to puſh for- 
© ward the returning blood, and propel the 
ce inert or half-ſagnating fluid through their 
&* veſſels.” This is one reaſon (where a reaſon 


is wanting and muſt be obtained), and is quoted 


entirely for the ſervice of thoſe who require 


no other. But, as many may with to receive 


more ſatisfactory information upon the ſubject, 


it will be neceſſary to afford it a nicer eluci- 


dation. 


Indeed it cannot be ſuppoſed that any reader 
poſſeſſing the ſmalleſt degree of rational con- 
ception will fall into this ridiculous idea, and 
implicitly believe NATURE has pervetted her 
own laws, by appropriating to certain offices 
veſſels inadequate to the purpoſes for which 
they were formed. That the veſſels are ſmall 


in the extremities muſt be acknowledged; 
H N that 
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that the contents are proportional, cannot be 
denied; theſe poſitions being admitted, it cer- 
tainly ſhall follow the leſs the weight or ſub- 
ſtance the leſs muſt be the force required 
to give it motion: this force is retained in the 
contracting power of the veſſels acting upon 
their own contents, excluſive of the afliſting 
muſcular compreſſion mentioned by the author 
above quoted; which (in the ſyſtem of circu- 
lation) can only prove the ſecondary conſider- 
ation. I do not mean to enter into tedious and 
unentertaining diſquiſitions upon the laws of 
nature and motion, but hope (and naturally con- 
clude) every reader will coincide with me in 
one opinion that theſe veſſels are as fully ade- 
quate to the offices aſſigned them in the ex- 
tremities, as thoſe whoſe capacities have fixed 
them in the more noble parts. 
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This truth being allowed (as by every in- 
telligent reader it muſt be), I conſider N A- 
TURE totally exculpated from the accuſation of 
inſufficiency in the execution of her own laws ; 
ald doubt not, in the inveſtigation of the ſub- 
ject, we ſhall be able to produce more ſatiſ- 


factory reaſons for the appearance and progreſs 
of 
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of this diſeaſe than any we have yet ſeen of- 
fered to public conſideration. 


That “' a partial ſtagnation of the blood and 
* juices in the finer veſſels, where the circula- 
ce tion is moſt languid,” may and does happen, 
L readily admit, but by no means ſo often as 
to conſtitute the diſeaſe we now treat of; if fo, 
- (the extremities in moſt horſes being the ſame, 
as well as the circumference or capacity of the 
veſſels and force of circulation), there can be 
no doubt but nineteen out of every twenty 
would be afflited with this malady, from an 
© ERROR in NATURE, that no human fore- 
ſight can prevent or judgment remove. 


BARTLET (who is the author before alluded 
to), ſays, in the paſſage there quoted, * the 
* horſes moſt ſubje& to it are thoſe where 
« there is a due want of exerciſe.” In compli- 
ment to an author of merit and repute, we 
will admit this for a moment; but the better 
to eſtabliſh my own point, I ſhall claim the 
privilege of making one obſervation in direct op- 
poſition to an aſſertion that has acquired ſome 
authority by remaining ſo long uncontradicted. 
And as I, from the firſt moment of my em- 
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barkation in this treatiſe, have totally dif-' 
claimed the very idea of implicit obedience to 
the dictation of thoſe who have preceded me 
on the ſubject, I now come to the declaration 
of an opinion directly oppoſite to what we have 
juſt quoted; and (as no bad prelude to what 
is to follow) wreſt the attention of the reader 

to the following circumſtance, well worthy of 
note. — That the horſes having the moſt re- 


gular and temperate exerciſe, food, air, and 


water, ARE the very ſubjects that are in gene- 
ral more ſeverely afflicted with this diſeaſe than 


any other, no one will attempt to diſprove. 
For inſtance, thoſe paſting under the denomina- 


tion of © cart horſes,” employed in teams, agri- 
culture, road waggons, &c.; and this cir- 
cumſtance alone, if unaſſiſted with other teſti- 
mony, would very much warp the opinion be- 
fore- mentioned, and prove both the veſſels and 
circulation to be leſs culpable in this buſineſs 
chan that writer ſeemed to imagine. 


It is a circumſtance known to the moſt ſuper- 
ficial obſerver, that enormous quantities of hair 
are permitted to remain upon the heels of 
draft horſes of the above deſcription without 
exception; and it is in vain to expoſtulate upon 

os | the 
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the abſurdity, by enlarging upon the heat it o- 
cafions in ſummer, or the dirt and filth it har- 
bours in winter. You are told, in return, © of 
its utility in preventing injuries from flints, 
< bruiſes from ſtones,” &c. this is the evident 
effect of inſtinctive obſtinacy and ignorance, 
tranſmitted from ſire to ſon; and is one of the 
moſt palpable reaſons that can be produced for 
the frequent appearance and progreſs of this 
complaint, whether proceeding originally from 
a hidden accumulation of external naſtineſs or 
internal impurity. 


As I mean however to give the explanation 
of this diſeaſe the face of novelty, I ſhall, hint 
only at the impoſſibility of removing, from 
under the loads of hair juſt deſcribed, the quan- 
tity of dirt and extraneous matter that muſt 
inevitably lodge there, and continue to accu- 
mulate without even a probability of extirpa- 
tion; and proceed to hazard an opinion, or 
perhaps a fact, that the proportion of ſecreted 
perſpirable matter, making its efforts here (as 
elſewhere) for a natural diſcharge, is obſtructed 
by the maſs of filth caked upon the ſurface, as 
before explained ; and becomes, in the courſe 
of time, too viſcid and Jubſtantial to be again 
H 3 ad̃bſorbed 
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abſorbed and carried into the circulation. This 
is palpably the ſtate of the caſe, and NATURE, 
ſaid by BARTLET to be deficient in her own 


office, is not ſo but upon compulſion; the con- 


ſtant flow of perſpirable matter to the parts ſo 


evidently obſtructed, totally overpower every 


effort of Nature ; and, from the accumulation 
of matter, the veſſels certainly become inade- 
quate to the taſk of conveying TREBLE the 
proportion for which they were intended : the 
extremities being by theſe means overloaded 
and diſtended, the contents not only become, 
from their ſtagnation, putrid and corrofive, but 
at length, by their acrimonious quality, perfo- 
rate the integuments in a fætid ichor; and, by 
a peculiar ſharpneſs in its cutaneous oozing, 


gives a callojity or hardneſs to the edges of the 


apertures, ſmall as they are, conſtituting, in 
this diſeaſe, a greater or leſs degree of invete- 
racy, according to the ſtate and temperament 
of the blood at the time of attack, 


The diſorder having once made its appear- 
ance will, in its progreſs, beyond every ad- 
miſſion of doubt, be almoſt entirely regulated 
by the favourable or unfavourable ſtate of the 
habit, which muſt now be more minutely 


inquired. 
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inquired into. But as it appears very little 
amongſt horſes of the firſt or ſecond claſs, ap- 


propriated to either turf or field, and is con- 
fined chiefly to thoſe before deſcribed, or ſuch 
as are unluckily deſtined to a hard road, and a 
harder maſter, fall in for a much greater pro- 
portion of woRK than ARE; I avail myſelf 


of this additional obſervation to corroborate any 


former aſſertion, or opinion—that this complaint 
frequently originates much more in the 2// hu- 
mours of the groom than the noRst ; to which 
the careleſſneſs and inattention of the maſter 
does not ſometimes a little contribute, 


But as an ancient adage inſtructs us to be- 
lieve * There is no rule without an exception, 


ſo I am willing to admit the exception, and 


allow that a viſcidity or tenacity in the blood 
may engender foulneſs; and impurities may be 
produced by omitting to correct and purify 


acrimony on the one part, or a fluggiſh cobeſion 


on the other, Collections of matter may be 
formed, and are undoubtedly the xrrORTS of 
NATURE to diſburthen herſelf of the morbid 
Hection; and ſhe, moſt wiſely, makes thoſe 
efforts as remote as poſſible from the vital prin- 
Ciple of action, and in the parts beſt T 


to bear the operation. 
11 Thus 
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Thus much produced to inculcate the docy 
trine of the diſcaie, let us endeavour to eſtabliſh 
(contrary to the cuſtom of a century paſt) the 
moſt rational and leaſt objectionable mode of 
obtaining relicf in caſes of ſo much pain and 
trouble. So ſoon as the attack is diſcovered; 
or the appearance of diſeaſe is aſcertained, 
let blopd be taken away with a proper re- 
ference to the directions given under that 
head; letting your quantity be proportioned to 
the ſize, Nate, and ſtrength of your horſe; and 
ſo ſoon as the blood is cold, let an examination 
If you find the BLOOD is firmly coagulated 
with a {mall praportion of ſerum or liquid, 
that the craſſamentum, or maſs, is livid, with a 
coat of ſize, or gelatinized matter, upon the 


ſurface, you may immediately conclude there 


is too great a tenacity and adheſion in the 
BLoop for the office of circulation through the 
ſmaller veſſels; and that ſuch quality has con- 


tributed to the cauſe of obſtruction under 


which the ſubject is diſcovered to labour, If 
the diſeaſe is in its earlieſt ſtate, and does not 
ſeem to indicate rapid figns of inveteracy ; and 
the horſe is not remarkably foul or out of con- 
fition, it may protably ſubmit to the mildeſt 
_ methog 
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method of treatment; as for inſtance, let the 
parts affected be well waſhed twice every day 
with t water made warm, and plentifully 
impregnated with /oap, ſo as to form a ſub- 
ſtantial lather; with which every defective or 
offenſive ſpot ſhould be moſt paticntly rubbed, 
ſo as to clear the ſurface of all ſcurf, ſcabs, or 


indurated matter; then wipe the parts gently 


dry with a linen cloth; and ſo ſoon as well 
dried, waſh where neceſſary with as much as 
E requiſite of the following LOTION : 


TAKE tincture of myrrh and camphorated ſpirits 
of wine, each one ounce ; 

Of belt white wine vinegar and ſpring water, 
each two qunces. Mix together; 


And when well dried in lightly rub over with 
2 {mall quantity of the following OINTMENT: 


TaKe of white diachylon platter and olive oil 
of each three ounces; melt together over the 
fire; theg keep ſtirring till cold, and mix 
upon a ſtone with three drachms of the ſugar 

of lead, firſt powdered very fine in a mortar. 


And let ONE of the following piuRETIC 
BALLS be given every other morning for a 
courſe 
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courſe of one dozen: but if the horſe is evi- 
dently groſs in habit, and foul in excrement, 
this courſe muſt be preceded by two doſes of 
phyſic, prepared according to his ſtrength and 
condition, from ſome of thoſe preſcribed under 


the directions for purging. See page 36. 


DIURETIC BALLS 


TAKE of Caſtile, or beſt Briſtol ſoap, twelve 


ounces z 
Yellow roſin and nitre (in powder) each eight 


QUNCES 3 | 
Camphire (in powder) one ounce ; 
Oil of Juniper fix drachms ; 
Mix with as much ſyrup or honey as required, 
and divide into a dozen balls, and roll up in 
liquorice or aniſeed powder. 


If the diſeaſe is farther advanced, and diſ- 
plays a palpable inveteracy, the parts conſider- 
ably enlarged, and the diſcharge both fœtid 
in ſmell and copious in quantity, (the od 
being as before deſcribed,) bleed again in four 
or five days ; giving in two days, or three at 


molt, one of the PURGING BALLS, adding of 
mercurius 


2 
* 


wade 8. 
* 


mercurius dulcis, (commonly called calomel) 


two drachms; working it off as before de- 


ſcribed, and uſing every precaution to avoid 
cold: at the expiration of four or five clear 


days repeat the purging ball, adding or di- 
miniſhing (that is changing the number), ſo 
as to render it effectual in reſpect to ſtrength. 


In three days after the ſetting of which ſecond 


doſe begin a courſe of the above DIURETIC 


BALLS, and let one be given every morning 


for a fortnight, three weeks, or month, as 
may be found neceſſary. The waſhing with 
the ſolution of ſoap in warm water to be regu- 
larly and ſubſtantially repeated 7wzce every day; 
the parts to be /omented after each waſhing 
with fannels dipped into a hot decoction of 
camomile, Wwormwood, marſhmallows and roſe- 
mary, for a quarter of an hour or more; and 


this to be followed, if neceſſary, by the ap- 


plication of a POULTICE prepared with equal 
parts of rye meal and oatmeal; with garlic and 
white lily root, of each two ounces; both beat 
to a paſte, and all mixed together to a proper 
conſiſtence, with a part of the decoction pre- 
pared for the fomentation ; and then ſtir in a 
quarter of a pound of /arg, and apply as warm 
as may be with ſafety, 

On 
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| On the contrary, if circumſtances ſhould nat 
be ſo ſevere as to require the poultice, the fol- 
lowing OINTMENT may be plentifully applied 
after the fomentation (when rubbed dry) ; or, 
in worſe caſes, when the poultice is left off: 
. 
Tak E ointment of elder four ounces ; 
Camphire, powdered and molified with a little 
olive oil, ſix drachms; 
Of liquid laudanum and extract of Saturn, each 


two drachms; 
Mix well together, and keep cloſe ſtopped for aſe, 


But when the caſe is ſo obſtinate as to bear 
no ſigns of ſubmiſſion either in a reduction of 
the diſchatge, or a decreaſe of the ſwelling, 
let longitudinal and tranſverſe ſcarifications be 
made ſuperficially with a fleam, in number and 
diſtance proportioned to the diftenſion of the 
parts, (or inveteracy of appearance), ſo as to 
inſure a plentiful charge of blood and ſanies. 
Immediately after the diſcharge apply a poul- 
tice very warm, and ſufficiently large to cover 
all the parts, compounded of the e 
| ingredients ; © 
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Take of coarſe brown bread and boiled turnips 

equal parts, and maſh well over the fire; 

adding a ſufficient quantity of ſtale ſtrong 

beer, to give it a proper conſiſtence; and 

ſtir in of beft flour of muſtard one ounce, 

| turpentine two ounces, linſeed powder. three 

ounces, and lard fix ounces, or ſufficient to 
keep ir from getting too ſtiff, 


This muſt be continued night and morning 
till a change in appearance renders a variation 
in treatment neceſſary, regulating the uſe of 

purgatives or diuretics by the face of diſeaſe, 
and the diſcretion of the pre/cr:ber, farrier, or 
groom ; adopting ſuch choice of the various 
methods pointed out as may rationally appear 
moſt applicable to the ſtate and changes of the 
ſubject. Daring the, whole progreſs of cure 
ſuch proportion of gentle motion or exerciſe 
ſhould be adopted as the nature and circum- 
ſtances of the diſeaſe will bear : and the horſe, 
if at a proper ſeaſon of the year, be turned out 
to enjoy the advantages of gradual and volun- 
tary motion, ſo ſoon as his ſtate will admit, 
firſt obſerving however mild or ſevere this 
diſeaſe may have been. So ſoon as the diſ- 
charge has declined, its ſetidity (or offenſive 
- ſmell) 
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ſmell) is ſubdued, and the ſwelling totally ſub- 
ſided, the cure may be completed by well 


waſhing the parts with equal proportions of 


ſoap lees and good vinegar, once every day, 
occaſionally moiſtening with a ſmall quantity 
of the ointment before-mentioned, compounded 
of diachylon plaſter, olive oil, and ſugar of lead, 
page 105. | 


Having treated largely upon that degree of 
foulneſs termed GREASE, originating in a pal- 
pable combination of neglect and naſtineſs, 
ſtrengthened by internal groſſneſs and viſcidity 
of blood, with the various methods of treat- 
ment adapted to each diſtin& ſtage of diſeaſe, 
let us revert to the ſame diſeaſe, formed by 
a very diſtinct and ſeparate cauſe, where, from 
the kind of horſe and the care conſtantly taken, 
we are inſtantly convinced it muſt ariſe from 
an acrimonious ſtate of the blood and juices, 
or an hereditary retention or taint from sIRE 
or DAM. | 


In this caſe the firſt ſtep to cure muſt be the 
ſame as with the other; that is, bleed to a 


proper quantity, according to the ſtate of your 
: ſubject : 
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ſubject: if he is full of fleſh, high in condi- 
tion, and has had no forced evacuations for 
a length of time, take ſufficient in proportion 
to ſtrength: if the ſymptoms are powerful 
and threaten obſtinacy, give him a couple of 
the following PURGING BALLS fix days apart. 
The management being ſtrictly regulated by 
the directions given under the article of purg- 
ing, page 35. 


TaxRE ſuccotrine aloes nine drachms ; 
Ethiop's mineral and Caſtile ſoap, of each half 
an ounce; 
Jalap two drachms; 
Ginger one drachm; 
Oil of juniper forty drops; 
Syrup of buckthorn ſufficient to make the ball, 


If this proportion does not purge quite fo 
much as deſired, add another drachm of aloes ; 
if on the contrary it is thought to relax too 
much, take off a drachm of the jalap. In 
four days after the laſt doſe begin with one of 
the following BALLs, and repeat it every morn- 
ing for fifteen days, three weeks, or a month, 
as the urgency or mildneſs of the caſe may re- 
quire. 
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Take of antimony finely levigated, ſulphur; 
nitre, and Æthiop's mineral, each three 
ounces: © 
Caſtile ſoap ten ounces ; 
Oil of juniper three drachms; 
Syrup or honey ſufficient to make the maſs; 
which divide into a dozen balls, rolling them 
in liquorice or aniſeed powder. 


This diſeaſe has been ſo fully explained, 
and every method of cure ſo minutely entered 
into, that the reader can be at no loſs for far- 
ther inſtructions under this head, having ſuch 
a variety of preſcriptions to aſſiſt his endeavours 
if he will but induſtriouſly exert his judgment 
on the occaſion: 


And this in fact becomes. neceſſary even in 
its earlieſt ſtate ; for, by remaining long uncor- 
rected it ſoon aſſumes a degree of virulence, 
particularly in ſubjects remarkably foul and out 
of condition; occaſioning a greater portion of 
trouble and inconvenience than can poſſibly 
happen in almoſt any other diſeaſe. To ob- 
viate this difficulty, and counteract the ten- 
dency as much as poſſible, ſuch hints will be 
18 in the Appendix reſpecting the manage- 


ment 
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ment of draft horſs, as taken into conſid era- 
tion and properly attended to, may, in a great 
meaſure, reduce the number conſtantly labour- 
ing under this diſtemper; many of whom, by 
neglect and injudicious treatment, are doomed 


to perpetual puniſhment, and relinquiſhed as 
incurable. 
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HIDEBOUND, SURFEIT, MANGE, 
and FARCY. 
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Is a ſubject that has hitherto been very 
little treated of, and by no means at all ſatisfac- 
torily. It has been attributed to many cauſes, 
but, from every obſervation J have been able 
to make, I muſt confine it to few. The ſigns 
are, a want of flexibility in the ſkin, which 
is pervaded by a general ſtiffneſs that feems 
to form an entire adhefion to the fleſh, with- 
out the leaſt partial ſeparation or diſtinction. 
There is a kind of duſty ſcurf, plainly per- 
ceived underneath the hair, that raiſes it up 
in different parts; and, giving it another hue, 
Ii the coat in many places forms an appearance 
of two or three colours ; conveying, even in 
| £0 this 


| 
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this trifling circumſtance, a very forcible idea 
of POVERTY in both food and rai ment. The 
horſe is generally languid, dull, heavy, and 
weak ; his excrement is dark, foul, and offen- 
five; he ſweats much upon very moderate ex- 
ertion; then his coat ſtares, the hair turns dif- 
ferent ways, (which in its effluvia is diſagree- 
able,) and affords evident proof of weakneſs and 
debilitation. The cauſe requires very little 
animadverſion, as it bears the face of poverty 
(in food and attention) upon every trait of its 
countenance. 


Bad food and want of fable care are, in 
general, the only probable reaſons that can be 
aſſigned for this complaint, or defect. Long 
lank grafs, in low ſwampy land in autumn, 
and muſty hay or bad oats at any ſeaſon, may 
in ſome degree allay the hunger, but not gra- 
tify the appetite; for, being in itſelf deſtitute 
of the effect and quality of ſuperior food, no 
nutritive contribution can be conveyed for the 
generating of blood or formation of fleſh. 
The ſources for the ſupply of chyle being thus 
obſtructed, the lymphatics are Jepriged of 
their due proportion , of nutrive fluid that - 
ſhould paſs through theſe ſmaller veſſels, and 

ES they 
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they become not only in ſome meaſure con- 
tracted, but in a great degree inactive, which, 
with the want of proper external care and 
dreſſing, contribute to an almoſt univerſal ob- 
ſtruction of the cutaneous pores. Theſe, from 
the preternatural debilitation of the general 
ſyſtem, are compultfively thrown open upon 
the moſt moderate exerciſe, when a horſe that 
is (from excellent food, care, and attention) 
in what is termed good condition will not 
diſplay the leaſt moiſture upon his ſkin, even 
in undergoing a much greater proportion of 
fatigue, 


Thus much is introduced to prove its ex- 
iſtence as an original complaint, probably 
cauſed by theſe means, when abſtracted from 
its conſideration as a ſymptomatic attendant 
upon any other. And when that is really the 
caſe, by effectually removing the cauſe, the 
effect will ceaſe; or in other words, cure the 
diſeaſe on which it is an attendant, and you 
will of courſe get rid of its concomitant like- 


wiſe. In reſpect to its cure very little inſtruc- 


tion will be neceſſary, for (under judicious 


management) it is hardly entitled to the ap- 


pellation of diſeaſe, being in fact no more than 
a temporary 
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a temporary inconvenience. Therefore, by 
Way of affording ſome little change to the cir- 
culation of the blood, take away a ſinall 
quantity, and in three or four hours after 
increaſe its impetus by a maſh of malt, oats, 
and bran, equal parts ; continuing it every night 
for a fortnight, ſtirring in two ounces of flour 
of brimſtone every other night; giving his 
other feeds, (morning and noon) equal parts 
of oats and bran, with half a pint of old beans 
in each, to prevent relaxing the body too much 
by the maſhes. To give this method of cure 
ſome certainty of ſucceſs, regular and ſubſtan- 
tial dreſſing, air, exerciſe, ſound oats, ſweet 


hay, and good ſoft water, will greatly contri- 


bute. And when by theſe means he has 
viſibly improved in hide, coat, and condition, 
let him have twice in a week a bruſhing 
gallop, to produce a tolerable ſweat and en- 


liven the circulation; taking great care not to 


let him ſtand till till he is perfectly cool; 
when his dreflings ſhould be thoroughly gone 
through with attention, care, and perſeverance, 
every night and morning. If this method 
ſhould be unattended with ſucceſs, there muſt 


be ſome unknown cauſe lurking behind; in 


which caſe go through a mild courſe of phyſic, 


I 3 feeding 
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feeding well between the doſes, or a regular 


adminiſtration of diuretics, as deſcribed in the 


laſt claſs, 


HER FF E 1 T. 


Tris word has been the conſtant friend 
and frequent reſource of all country farriers, 
and may, with great truth, be termed © The 
« Farrier's Jade Mecum, abridged to a word 
of two ſyllables, for the convenience of tech- 
nical explanation and vulgar comprehenſion. 


For certainly ſo ſoon as a cutaneous eruption 
appears, indicating an acrimonious ſtate of the 


blood, or a degeneracy of habit, it is (with a 
wonderful degree of ſagacity, and almoſt in- 
credible penetration), confidently pronounced 


% A SURFEIT ;” but what a ſrſeit is, un- 


leſs as Captain le Bruſh, in the Regifter Office, 
defines chaos to be © a ſort of—a, kind of 
% a—chaos;” they ſilently acknowledge hey 
cannot tell, And what makes it the more un- 
fortunate for them is, that BaRTLET, the 
great god of their idolatry,” to whom they 
look for every information, omitted to give 
them the leaſt clue by which they might gloſs 

their 
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their ignorance. For,” ſays he, in toto, 


* ſurfeits ariſe from various cauſes: but are 
commonly the effects of ſome ſome diſeaſes 
* not attended to, or that have been ill cured.” 
Whether this can be called an elucidation, or 
is entitled to the compliment of © multum in 
« Parvo, I leave to the diſcerning reader, 
anxious for inſtruction; and gladly ſubmit to 


his inpartial deciſion alone, whether we are 


not likely to derive greater gratification to our 
inquiries from a more minute inveſtigation, 


As the before mentioned writer has been 
indulgingly conciſe, another has been moſt 
Zediouſly prolix, who, after taking a trip through 
almoſt every KNowN diſeaſe, feeling for the 
cauſe, plainly tells you, © it may originate in 


ALL or ANY; but it moſt commonly pro- 


* ceeds from a horſe's conſtantly feeding till 


che can feed no longer.” We thank him 


heartily for ſuch very UsE&FUL information; 
and proceed to our own part of the taſk, but 
not without the neceſſary compliment of mak- 
ing one obſervation upon hi- That it is very 
natural to ſuppoſe a horſe conſtantly ſupplied 
with food, even to ſatiety, muſt be 7a, (at 
leaſt in tolerable condition), whereas on the 

14 contrary 
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contrary it is univerſally ſeen, that horſes la- 


bouring under the diſeaſe known by the ap- 
pellation of sR EI T, are generally poor. 


There is no rational unprejudiced man living 
who will not moſt cheerfully ſubſcribe his 
opinion to a fair inveſtigation and demonſtra- 
tion of TRUTH, rather than every fallacious 
conjecturèe that may be forcibly ſeized on by a 
POST HASTE author, impatient to arrive at the 
goal of his undertaking. 


Of sUuRFEITS then there are two kinds, 
originating from different cauſes, one being 
no more than a very advanced ſtage of the caſe 
laſt deſcribed ; which being long neglected, 
continues to increaſe, with 4 its ſymptoms 
before-mentioned, till the entire maſs of blood 
being at laſt afe&ed, diſplays itſelf upon the 
ſurface of the body with a degree of virulence 
that forcibly appeals to the /en/at:ons of the 
owner ; and neceſſity, by the plea of sELF-1N- 
TEREST, prompts him to yield, in his own 
defence, what the dictates of humanity had in 
vain endeavoured to obtain. This I confider 
one embelliſhment to the FaRRIER's abſtruſe 
abridgment ; to which I ſhall add an additional 

© definition 
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definition of this diſeaſe, that has for ages oc- 
caſioned infinite /ooks of ſurpriſe, and exertions 
of wiſdom, when invoking the interpoſition of 
Minerva or Somnus, to elucidate a matter that 
even their IMMACULATE BARTLET did not 
condeſcend to explain. And as his great pre- 
deceſſor (who he has moſt inceſſantly and im- 
plicitly copied), after ringing the changes upon 
almoſt EVE Rx diſeaſe, fixed his opinion of the 
cauſe upon immoderate feeding ;” I ſhall 
avail myſelf of the privilege afforded me in the 
ancient adage of Doctors differ,” and declare 
I attribute the cauſe to HARD DRINKING. 
And although he declined faying much in 
favour of AIs opinion, I ſhall not omit to 
advance a theſis in confirmation of MINE. 


The {kind of ſurfeit differing from the for- 
mer in cauſe, but very little in ed, is that 
kind where, from ignorance, intoxication, or 
znattention, a horſe is ſuffered to drink immo- 
derately of cold water, when in a violent per- 
ſpiration, and the blood conſequently in the 
higheſt degree of circulation, | 


The /hock. nature ſuſtains by this revulſion 
will be inſtantly conceived, even by a mind 
not 
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not at all accuſtomed to ſearch into the ab- 
ſtruſe receſſes of Nature. The blood, in its 
greateſt velocity is ſo inſtantaneouſly checked 
by the fyptic influence of the frigid element, 
and the ſudden contraction of the ſolids, that 
the CRASSAMENTUM, or balſamic part of the 
blood, becomes immediately thickened and 
inflamed, ſeparating itſelf from the ſerum, or 
_ watery part, which (being, from the inflam- 
matory particles, impregnated with its pro- 
portian of acrimony) extravaſates itſelf ; and 
by an Fort of Nature, is propelled to the ſkin 
for tranſpiration, where the pores (having been 
inſtantly collapſed at the time of the water's 
taking effect) are ſo cloſcly obſtructed that its 
paſſage to the ſurface is abſolutely prevented 
and rendered impracticable. This fixed, it 
becomes united with the perſpirable matter 
already confined there, (forming a morbid com- 
bination); and 1s, in the courſe of time, 
compelled by the progreſs of internal inflam- 
mation to make its way through the ſkin; 
upon which it at laſt appears in a variety of 
FORMS and different sYMPTOMs, aſſuming 

diſtinct degrees of malignancy, according to 
the ate, habit, and conſtitution of the ſubject 
at the time of attack. | 


This 
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This being the exact PaysICaL demonſtra- 
tion and regular proceſs of the diſeaſe, the in- 
dications of cure aptly ariſe from our inveſti- 
gation, For inſtance, to reſolve the inflamma- 
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tory crudities, remove cutaneous obſtruction, 


correct the acrimonious ſtate of the blood, and 
gently quicken the circulation. The better 
to cffe theſe, take away a moderate portion of 
blood that the impetus may be encouraged ; 
open the body with a few warm maſbes; and, 
according to the mildneſs or inveteracy of its 
appearance, give (as the caſe requires) either 


7200 or three of the following PURGING BALLS, 


allowing ſufficient time between each doſe, 
and exerting more than uſual precaution to 
avoid cold, on account of the mercurial pre- 
paration contained in its compoſition ; though 
it is not only remarkably gentle in the opera- 
tion, but ſmall in quantity, and may be admi- 
niſtered with the greateſt ſafety and effect: 


TAE E Barbadoes aloes one ounce ; 

Jalap (in powder) three drachms; 

Mercurius dulcis, alias calomel, cream of tartar, 
© Caſtile ſoap, and ginger (in poweer) of each 
two drachms ; 

Syrup of buckthorn ſufficient to make this ball. 


After 
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After the courſe of phy/ic is regularly gone 
through, and properly conducted, let ſtrict 
attention be paid to the very neceſſary direc- 
tions of FooD, dreſſings, water, &c. given un- 
der the laſt article of © HID RBOUN D;“ and in 
three days after the laſt doſe of phyſic begin 
the following courſe of ALTERATIVES, per- 
ſevering for a month with unremitting punc- 
tuality, if you wiſh to ſucceed in the acquiſi- 
tion of events fully enumerated in the indi- 
cations of cure: 

Take of antimony levigated and ſulphur, each 

half a pound; | 

Ethiop's mineral and cream of tartar, each 

four ounces, = 


Mix well together, and divide into twelve equal 
parts of two ounces each, giving one every 
night with the feed of corn; which being firſt 
ſprinkled with water, will retain the powders 
and inſure their conſumption. Two ounces of 
nitre muſt be given every morning in a pail of 
ſoft water, and continued during the whole time 
of giving the powders. Should any trifling eſ- 
chars, ſcabs or excoriations, prove obſtinate 
upon any part of the body, they may be 
waſhed with equal parts of lye (procured from 
the ſoap boilers) and lime water. After a 
regular 
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regular continuation of the above proportions, 
ſhould no conſiderable advantages appear, the 


doſes muſt be gradually increaſed of each, from 
tuo ounces to #wo and an half; and in another 


week to three ounces for each doſe, of both the 
compoſition and the nitre. 
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Tus diſtemper is fo univerſally known 
that a general deſcription of its moſt predomi- 
nant features would be a very indifferent com- 
pliment both to the time and underſtanding 
of the reader; ſuffice it therefore to ſay, a mere 


ſuperficial view of it inſtantly conveys to the 


ſpectator a very ſtrong idea of general wretch- 
edneſs. For ſurely nothing can convey 1t 
ſtronger than EXHAUSTED NATURE finking 


under a complication of diſeaſe and poverty. 
And in this caſe ſo true it is one misfortune 


ſeldom comes alone, that the latter ſeems in 
combination to go hand in hand with this 
diſtemper wherever it makes an appearance. 
And as a proof of the truth in this obſerva- 
tion, it is very little ſeen amongſt yokses of 
any ESTIMATION; on the contrary, is almoſt 
entirely confined to the lower claſs of ſtables 
and proprietors, | 


It 
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It is obſerved to fall chiefly upon thoſe that 
have been almoſt rangers to the TAsTE of 
oats, and are kept entirely on the refuſe of pro- 
vender, barren paſture, muſiy hay, ſeparated 
haybands, ſwampy moſſy ground, or ruſty 
moors ; from all which NATURE may receive 
a wretched EXISTENCE, but cannot be fur- 
niſhed with /upport , at leaſt the ſupport ne- 


ceſſary to contribute nutritive juices for the 


conſtant healthy ſubſiſtence of ſo large a frame. 
From this mode of living (or rather ſtarving) 
originates ſo ſevere and inveterate a diſeaſe ; 
the economy and law of NATURE demonſtrates 
it to a certainty, and renders farther AN1- 
MADVERSION upon the ſubject Zedous and un- 
ezeceſſary. For the blood being by this barren 
contribution robbed of what it was by nature 
intended to receive, becomes impoveriſbed even 
to a degree of incredibility (by thoſe who 
are unacquainted with the ſyſtem of repletion 


and circulation); it loſes its ?enacity and bal- 


ſamic adheſive quality, degenerating to an acrid 
ſerous vapour that requires malignity by its 
preternatural ſeparation from its original cor- 
rector. Thus extravaſated and unreſtrained, 
its morbid effects and virulence ſoon diſplay 
themſelves upon the ſurface, with a ſevere 

and 
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and conſtant IRRITATION or ITCHING ; to 
allay which the poor beaſt is eternally exert- 


ing himſelf in perpetual rubbings, till with 


thoſe, and the loſs of hair from the different 


parts, he bears the ani verſal appearance of ap- 


proaching EXCORIATION, In this predica- 
ment it has been the conſtant practice to get 
rid of ONE devil by the application of MANY; 

for inſtance, guickfilver, aquafortis, oil of vis 
triol, corrofiue mercury, ſpirit of turpentine, 
fulphur of vivum, ſal armoniac, tar, train oil, 
and all the combuſtibles that could well be in- 
vented for the ſupport of an everlaſting con- 
flagration in the lower regions. 


| Without enlarging upon this de/berate mode 
| of PRACTICE, I ſhall only acknowledge it 
brings to my memory a paſſage from that juſtly 
celebrated writer who ſays 

« Where the greater malady is, the leſſer is not felt.” 
And I naturally conclude from the purport 
of this ſentence, their node of practice was 


adopted to extirpate an itching by a courſe of 


cauterization ; and there is no doubt but a 


poor devil would feel very little anegſineſs from 


a cutaneous irritation when burning alive with 


a combination of the moſt powerful c Aus Tics. 
That 
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It is obſerved to fall chiefly upon thoſe that 
have been almoſt frangers to the TAsTE of 
oats, and are kept entirely on the refuſe of pro- 
vender, barren paſture, muſty hay, ſeparated 
haybands, ſwampy moſſy ground, or ruſty 


moors ; from all which NATURE may receive. 


a wretched EXISTENCE, but cannot be fur- 
niſhed with ſupport , at leaſt the ſupport ne- 


ceſſary to contribute nutritive juices for the 


conſtant healthy ſubſiſtence of ſo large a frame. 
From this mode of living (or rather ſtarving) 
originates ſo ſevere and inveterate a diſeaſe ; 
the economy and law of NATURE demonſtrates 
it to a certainty, and renders farther AN1- 
MADVERSION upon the ſubject Zedous and un- 
neceſſary. For the blood being by this barren 
contribution robbed of what it was by nature 
intended to receive, becomes impoveriſbed even 
to a degree of incredibility (by thoſe who 
are unacquainted with the ſyſtem of repletion 
and circulation); it loſes its tenacity and bal- 
ſamic adheſive quality, degenerating to an acrid 
{ſerous vapour that requires malignity by its 
preternatural ſeparation from its original cor- 
rector. Thus extravaſated and unreſtrained, 
its morbid effects and virulence ſoon diſplay 
themſelves upon the ſurface, with a ſevere 
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and conſtant IRRITATION or ITCHING ; to 
allay which the poor beaſt is eternally exert- 


ing himſelf in perpetual rubbings, till with 


thoſe, and the loſs of hair from the different 


parts, he bears the ani verſal appearance of ap- 


proaching ExcoRIATION. In this predica- 


ment it has been the conſtant practice to get 


rid of ONE devil by the application of MANY; 
for inſtance, gurckfilver, aquafortis, oil of vi- 
triol, corrofive mercury, ſpirit of turpentine, 
fulbbur of vivum, ſal armoniac, tar, train oil, 
and all the combuſtibles that could well be in- 
vented for the ſupport of an everlaſting con- 


flagration in the lower regions. 


Without enlarging upon this de/herate mode 
of PRACTICE, I ſhall only acknowledge it 
brings to my memory a paſſage from that juſtly 
celebrated writer who ſays 

Where the greater malady is, the leſſer is not felt.“ 


And I naturally conclude from the purport 
of this ſentence, their node of practice was 
adopted to extirpate an itching by a courſe of 
cauterization; and there is no doubt but a 


poor devil would feel very little anegſineſs from 


a cutaneous irritation when burning alive with 


a combination of the moſt powerful c Aus Tics. 
| That 
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That THESE PRESCRIPTIONS were in full 
practice upon the principle of ** kill or cure” 
no one will deny; for, as GIBSON ſays, when 
he ſpeaks of the internal adminiſtration of 
corroſive mercury, or other po1soNs, ** the 
© horſe muſt have a very ſtrong conſtitution 
e to recover it: and I will, in opPosITION to 
the confidence and ſelf-ſufficiency of ANY FAR- 
RIER in the kingdom, declare the above courſe 
of unction (and extreme unction it certainly 
is) has ſent more HORSEFLESH to the dif- 
ferent g- Rennels than the diſeaſe itſelf. That 
the poor diſtreſſed and emaciated ſubjects may 
in future be in ſome degree RESCUED from 
ſuch a dreadful ſcene of unmerited MISERY 
and PERSECUTION, ſuch methods are pointed 
out as will certainly eradicate the diſeaſe, with 
proper attention and punctuality, unleſs it 
has been ſuffered by a long an d neglected con- 
tinuance to aſſume a degree of inveteracy; if 
ſo, and the horſe is not of great value, I will 
venture to hazard an IRICISM, and aſſure the 
owner that the moſt merciful, certain, and 
leaſt expenſive CURE will be by inſtantly 


cutting his throat, or ſhooting him through the 
head. 


The 
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The firſt ſtep to be taken is a conſtant ſup- 
ply of wARM maſbes, prepared with half alt 
and half bran; or equal parts of oats and 
bran, with four ounces of honey diflolved in 
each ; let theſe be given night and morning, 
with a feed of dry corn every day at noon. 
During this treatment (which muſt be conti- 
nued a week, to ſheath the acrimony and 
ſoften the rigidity of the ſkin) give one ounce 
of ſulphur in each maſh, and one ounce of 
nitre in water every night and morning. In 
a week or ten days, when the frame becomes 
more invigorated, 4z/continue the maſhes, and 


let the diet be changed to good oats and feveet | 


hay ; giving, in the morning and evening 
feeds, one of the following row Rs inter- 
mixed with the corn, firſt ſprinkled with 
water: | 


p_ 


Take ſulphur and prepared antimony, of each 
a pound; rub well together in a mortar, and 
divide in twenty-four equal parts, 
Or, 
Antimony levigated, and ſulphur, of each twelve 
OUNCES 3 
Liver of antimony and cream of tartar each half 
a pound, —Mix well together and divide into 
twenty: four equal parts, and let them be 
given as above directed. 


K Upon 
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Upon firſt taking the ſubje& in hand, and 
previous to the commencement of the maſhes, 
procure a pail of warm water, and a quarter 
of a pound of ſoft ſoap (tied up in a linen 
rag); and with this let every infected part be 
thoroughly waſhed and cleanſed, by forming 
a ſubſtantial lather, ſo that no ſcurf or filth 
remains upon the ſurface; then rub tenderly 
dry with a coarſe cloth or ſeparated hay bands; 
and on the following morning begin to rub in 
a neceſſary portion of this OINTMENT, and 
repeat it for ſeven, ten days, or a fortnight, 
(as the urgency of ſymptoms may require) 
upon every part affected: 


TAKE of the weak mercurial ointment half a 
pound ; 

Sulphur vivum four ounces ; 

White hellebore (in powder) three ounces 


Black pepper (in powder) and oil of tartar, each 
one ounce z 


Olive oil as much as neceſſary to make it ſuf- 
ficiently ſoft. 


Continue the uſe of the powders before 
mentioned, with the nitre alſo, for three 
weeks or a month; and ſo ſoon as it is con- 
ceived by the horſe's condition he is in a ſtate 

to 
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to bear it, take away a moderate portion of 
blood, and give him afterwards two very mild 
doſes of phyfic, ſelected from the preſcriptions 
under the article of purging, and this will be 
the more neceſſary, for reaſons that cannot 
require the leaſt explanation. 


F AR 


I MusT confeſs I have heard, ſeen, and 
read, leſs to prove ſatisfactory upon this diſ- 
' temper than any other to which the horſe is 
ſubject. Every writer has deſcribed the ſymp- 
toms, but no author, farrier, or groom, has 
aſcertained the cauſe. Their opinions upon 
the ſubject forming a very great ſimilitude to 
Scrus's alluſion in the comedy, where he 
ſays * Some ſay one thing, and ſome fay 
© another ; but, for my part, I believe he's 
«2 Jeſuit.” This is ſtrictly the ſtate of the 
caſe with the FARCY ; ſome attribute it to 
one: cauſe, ſome to another; moſt declare it a 
bad cauſe, and all acknowledge the © raurT” 
(as uſual) to be in the S. 
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That they are right muſt be admitted; and 
that they are ſo is the leſs extraordinary, when 
a very ſuperficial ſurvey of the caſe will evi- 
dently prove it would be a difficult taſk to 
be wrong. One author gives us many pages 
replete with figurative deſcriptions, and runs 


through the whole animal mechaniſm to de- 
monſtrate the cauſe very clearly, but unluckily 
never draws nearer the point than to- prove 
what a writer of more modern authority 
LEARNEDLY tells us in 70 lines, that “the 
© true FARCY is properly a diſtemper of the 
© blood veſſels, which generally follows the 
* track of the veins.” What infinite ſatisfac- 
tion mult it afford every reader, to be in- 
formed from the fountain-head of initruction, 
that the blood veſſels generally follow the 
« track of the veins!” Anxious for inform- 
ation, and ohen to conviction, I receive the 
intelligence with gratitude; and, although 
my retentive faculties are deceptive and im- 
perfect, I ſhall exert their utmoſt influence 
to preſerve, in high efteem, ſo excellent a 
monitor ; making no doubt but it will prove 
highly ſatisfactory to the cuRIous to be in- 
formed they need not J for a diſtemper of 
the blood veſſels in the © TRACK” of the 
inteſtines. 
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inteſtines. But to purſue this vein of irony 
no farther, and come to the ſubject in diſcuſ- 
ſion, let it be obſerved that, from the begin- 
ing of this claſs, we have had occaſion to 
ENLARGE ſo much upon the acrimony, vi/© 
cidity, putridity, and tenacity of the blood, un- 
der the ſeparate articles of HDEBOUND, suR- 
FEIT, and MANGE, it is but natural to con- 
clude, the intelligent reader is by this time 
enabled to form a competent judgment of 
its circulation, qualities, diſpoſitions, and ef- 
feats : from rules ſo clear and explanatory, 
the ſyſtem is abſolutely reduced to the moſt 
minute demonſtration, and cannot poſſibly be 
miſunderſtood. 


Every reader being by theſe means put into 
poſſeſſion of ſuch reaſons as may tend to form 
his own opinion, perhaps it may be the moſt 
prudent to ſay nothing peremptorily deciſive 
upon the matter, but introduce ny opinion, 
leaving each obſerver open to an exertion of 
his own judgment, to which of the three 
preceding diſtempers this is allied; or whether 
it bears the leaſt fimilitude to the ſeverity of 
the whole. It would be a very indifferent 
compliment to the patience of the enlightened 

K 3 reader 
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reader to repeat the technical jargon that wag 
unavoidably neceſſary to explain the original 
cauſes of greaſe, hidebound, ſurfeit, or mange. 
An hypothetical explanation of the nature and 
origin of this complaint, would be to go over 
the ſame ground, introducing the fame law of 
nature in the ſyſtem of circulation: the con- 
veyance of chyle by the lymphatics or ſmall 
veſſels, for the generating of blood, the par- 


tial coagulation of the craſſamentum, and its 


conſequent effects; as obſtruction, putrefac- 
tion, and the appearances that follow upon 
different parts of the body, or in general over 
the whole. That this DbiskAsk has its dif- 
ferent ſtages or degrees of malignity accord- 
ing to the fate, habit, blood, age, keep, and con- 
dition of the horſe, is certain; but generally 
that circumſtance is miſunderſtood, and the 
different degrees of the diſtemper are ſup- 
poſed to conſtitute diſtinct kinds of the ſame 
diſeaſe. | | 


That the diſtemper originates in an inflam- 
matory ſtate of blood in the firſt inſtance, gra- 
dually increaſing to the greateſt pitch of acri- 
mony, and affecting the ſyſtem by degrees, till 
the whole maſs is corrupted, is too evidently 

| clear 
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clear to admit of a doubt. The gradual and 
general affection of the frame may be eaſily 
reconciled to any comprehenſion, by the idea 
of a ſingle ſpark of fire giving life to a com- 
bination of combuſtibles that ſoon conſtitute a 
general flame. To ſay the FARCY is or can 
be long partial to any particular ſpot is a very 
ridiculous ſuppoſition ; for although the attack 
may be local, (the cauſe being inflammatory) 
it muſt ſoon be univerſal from the very nature 
of the circulation. Certain ſolid parts of the 
body may be individually affected by inflam- 
mation, but we naturally infer, from a know- 
ledge of the circulation, one part of the blood 


cannot imbibe a temporary affection without 


a ſpeedy communication to the whole. 


If, as it has been before obſerved, © the 
& Parcy is a diſtemper of the bl od veſſels,” 
I cannot indulge a momentary doubt but ſuch 
diſtemper in the veſſels muſt have received the 
full force of diſeaſe from the acrimonious ſtate 
of the blood itſelf; whic 1. by its accumulating 
force and morbid pungency, ſoon exce: ds ihe 
bounds preſcribed by nature, making its way 
to the ſurface, by a corroſon of the veil Is wn 
which it was contaired. The coat is rat ed ig 
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different parts (as they become affected) with 
various ſmall prominences, bearing the ap- 
pearance of bunches of berries, branching off 
in direct uniformity with the veins. Soon 
after their appearance they are generally co- 
vered with a ſmall ſcab or eſchar, which, as 
they advance to maturation, peel off, and the 
puſtules diſcharge a ſharp ſerous ichor, or a 
gelatinous adheſive, putrid matter, forming 
ulcers of a more or leſs inveterate appearance, 
according to the degree of diſeaſe. 


Previous to the preſent improved and ra- 
tional ſyſtem of cure, it may be applicable to 
introduce one of the promiſed oBsERVATIONS 
upon the dangerous and almoſt cbſolete prac- 
tice of others, or rather the moſt cyuel experi- 
ments and znfernal perſecutions that were ever 
invented, or could be ſuppoſed to enter into 
the mind of man, for the prevention or cure 
of diſeaſe. In the laſt article treated on we 
produced a 7olerable ſyſtem of cruelty ; but in 
the FARCY (as a more perplexing diſeaſe and 
greater excitement to judgment or madneſs) 


we have FIRE UPON FIRE, or effectual 
cauterization treble refined. 


As 


. 
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As they advanced in danger they increaſed 
in courage ; and adhering invariably to the 
general intention of &:/l or cure,” they dealt 
about them with the fire of Mars and the 
ſtrength of Hercules. Began with oil of vi- 
trio], and oil of turpentine; then euphorbium, 
hellebore, quickfilver, oil of origanum, dou- 
ble aquafortis; and, to ſum up the whole 
ſcene of confiſtency, made open paſſages with 


ſmall hot irons, and touched with oil of vitriol 


or aquafortis ; or, opening the buds, put in a 


ſmall quantity of corroſive mercury, arſenic, 


or Roman vitriol and ſublimate, equal quanti- 
ties. But,” ſays the writer, let it be remem- 
« bered that many a horſe has been poiſoned 
* by theſe medicines ignorantly uſed, and in 


* too large quantities,” This very acknow- 


ledgment (for which I confeſs I am under in- 
finite obligations) will ſerve to corroborate my 
former aſſertion that ſome sVSTEM has long 
been neceſſary to reſcue this moſt uſeful and 
ſuffering animal 


FROM STABULARIAN IGNORANCE 
AND EMPIRICAL CONFIDENCE. 


Can it be ſuppoſed, will reaſon or reflection 


for a moment ſupport the idea, that the moſt 
ſevere 
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ſevere and burning cauſtics, very little ſhort of 
actual fire, were ever calculated, when laid on 
by loads, to rectify the blood, or promote an 
incarnation of the fleſh? It muſt create aſto- 
niſhment in every mind made calm by time, 
or cool by experience, that men have lived 
who, ſrom a want of knowledge in the proper- 
ties of medicines, could ſo proſtitute their 
uſes; or others prove ſo weak as to tranſmit. 
that proſtitution to poſterity! But ſo deeply 
has the injurious and dangerous ſyſtem taken 
root among the illiterate, who ſtick to a ruſtic 
maxim never to be obliterated, that © old laws, 
ce old times, old ſongs, and old books, are 
« beſt,” and conſequently fly to the latter 
upon every occaſion ; in whoſe inſtructions 
they have ſo much faith, and to whoſe con- 
tents they pay ſuch implicit obedience, that 
the very DEVIL, however great his influence 
be in other reſpects, will never prevail upon 
that claſs to change their ſyſtem. 

That MERCURIALS and ANTIMONIALS 1 
ternally, with neceſſary and occaſional cauſtics 
externally, will (dictated by judgment, and 
proportioned with diſcretion), work wonders, 
experience and indefatigable attention from 


men of the moſt extenſive abilities has ſuffi- 
cnn 
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ciently proved. But the abundant, unlimited, 


and injudicious application of ſuch deſtructive 
poiſons, either externally or internally, no rea- 
ſon can juſtify, or prudence direct. And what 
confirms it a danger of ſtill greater magnitude 
is, the predominant deſire to increaſe the doſes 
and applications, upon a moſt contemptible but 
very common ſuppoſition; “ if a ſmall or even 
* a moderate doſe does much, a large one 
** will CERTAINLY do a great deal more.” 


7 


C 


The very frequent application of cauſtics 
and repellents is a cuſtom evidently too ab- 
ſurd to require animadverſion. Every common 
obſerver muſt inſtantly perceive the folly of 
repelling a morbid and malignant putrid mat- 
ter to be again abſorbed into the circulation, 
at the very time nature has arrived at the cri- 
tical effort of relieving herſelf from the mor- 
bid affection or preternatural load with which 
ſhe is oppreſſed, To prevent therefore a miſ- 
conception, let it be once for all underſtood, 
that in diſcaſes of the blood or juices, however 
externals may occaſionally alleviate as auxilia- 
ries, the very fountain of relief muſt take its 


courſe from the effect of medicines internally 


adminiſtered, But ſorry I am to believe, and 
; have 
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have every reaſon to declare, penury on the one 
ſide, and a want of common humanity on the 


other, has in general countenanced and pro- 


moted the burning practice formerly adopted; 
a few ounces of oil of vitriol, turpentine, aqua- 
fortis, or a RED HOT IRON, being, in the dif- 
ference of expenſe, much more applicable to 
the conſtitution of the POCKET than a re- 


gular courſe of alteratives. 


Theſe obſervations being made to point out 
the danger and deter the practice, more than 
to condemn the authors, who, to their excul- 
pation be it remembered, wrote in times of leſs 
refinement, I ſhall conclude them for this claſs 
with one REMARK —That where the cure 
is not to be effected by the courſe of bleeding, 
purging, mercurials, antimonials, and altera- 
tives hereafter deſcribed, I perfectly coincide 
in opinion with a writer before quoted, who 
ſays When the diſeaſe is ſo inveterate as to 
5 refiſt every application, that the ſymptoms 
not only continue predominant, but evi- 


* dently increaſe, it is incurable.” And to this 


information I ſuſpe& he meant (but omitted) 
to recommend what I now moſt heartily do, 
the pathing a period to a ſcene of pain and 

_ miſery, 
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miſery, by taking away a life that every degree 
of aſſiduity and effort of art cannot render 
worthy preſervation. 


In reſpect to cure, upon the very earlieſt 
appearance take away blood in quantity as 
before deſcribed, and after ſo doing attend 
minutely to the quality, which circumſtance 
will enable you to form a very decifive judge- 
ment how ſoon, and to what proportion, the 
ſubject wil! bear this evacuation, ſhould it again 
be neceflary ; for, according to the extra pro- 
portion of the craſſamentum, or coagulum, and 
the ſize (or gelatinized ſubſtance upon the 
ſurface), with the diſproportion of the ſerum, 
or watery part, it may be very readily aſcer- 
tained how much the blood is certainly above 
or below the ſtandard of mediocrity neceſſary 
for the abſolute PRESERVATION of health, If 
the horſe is in a high ſtate of condition and 
full of fleſh, give him maſhes' through the day 
of bleeding, and the next; on the following 
morning let this purging ball be given : 


TakE ſuccotrine aloes ten drichms ; 
Of calomel and jalap (in powder) each two 
dirachms and a half; 
Rhubarb and ginger of each a drachm and half; 
Syrup of buckthorn or roſes ſufficiant to form 
the ball. | 


Let 
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Let it be carefully attended to, and worked 
off as ſpecified under the direction for purging. 
If the phyſic works favourably and ſets well, 
let his feed (if his appetite is keen) for four 
clear days, be plentiful ; and on the fifth, or 
fixth at fartheſt, repeat his purging ball, con- 
ducting the operation as before. If the diſ- 
temper has attacked him with violence, or 
makes rapid progreſs, a third doſe muſt be 
given 4n like manner ; on the contrary, if the 
diſeaſe is mild, and early diſcovered, the two 
may do. In two days after your courſe of 
phyſic is completed begin upon the following 
antimonial alteratives, aſſiſted by a regular 
adminiſtration of nitre ; both being continued a 
month without the moſt trifling intermiſſion : 


Take of prepared antimony one pound 
Common ſulphur twelve ounces; 

Cream of tartar eight ounces ; 

Cinnaber of antimony ſix ounces. 


Incorporate well in a mortar, and divide into 
twenty equal parts, giving ONE every night in 
the corn, firſt ſprinkling with water to inſure 

its adheſion; giving two ounces of nitre in 
the water every morning, at which time he 
will 
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will generally drink it with the greater avi- 
dity, as being moſt thirſty. This proportion 
is meant for the diſtemper in its mildeſt ſtate ; 
when the buds or ſwelling, upon their firſt Wl 
appearance, may be well waſhed with the 2 
following lotion twice every day: 


Tak extract of Saturn two ounces z | Rel 
Camphorated ſpirits of wine eight ounces ; 223 
Diſtilled vinegar a pint; | 

Mix well together and keep cloſe ſtopt for uſe. FEY 


Should the diſtemper be in a more advanced 
or inveterate ſtage, bleeding ſhould be repeated. 
in proper time, between the phyſic in a mo- 1 
derate degree; and upon the ſcabs or eſchars 
peeling from the buds, with a degree of inve- 
terate malignity, waſh them well occaſionally 

with the following: | 


TaXke corroſive mercury two drachms, diſſolve 
in half a pint of Britiſh brandy; then add of 
white wine vinegar a pint; half a pint of 
ſpring water, and two ounces of tincture of 
myrrh; ſhaking well together ; 

| Or, 

TaxE ſugar of lead and white vitriol each an 
ounce z 

Diſtilled vinegar and ſpring water each one pint; 

Styptic tincture three ounces, - Mix together. 


Should 
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3 -Should the ulcers continue fou], and their 
| edges becomes callous, very ſmall quantities of 
| | the ſtrong mercurial ointment muſt be gently 
| 7 rubbed into the centre of the moſt inveterate, 
\ 
| 
| 


once in three or four days, cleanſing them 
occaſionally with one of the waſhes before 
: mentioned. In this caſe one of the following 
mercurial ALTERATIVE BALLS muſt be given 

| regularly every morning for a month, or longer, J. 


if neceſſary; altering your proportion of nitre 
44 | to three ounces ; which muſt in the arrange- 
5 ment of this courſe, be given in the water every 
f [ eeuening, upon the viſible neceſſity of introduc- 
TRIS! ing your ball in the morning: 
gl 


Taxz Æthiop's mineral four ounces ; 

Of milk of brimſtone, prepared antimony, cream 
=] of tartar, and cinnaber of antimony, each five 
_ ounces; | . 
Honey ſufficient to make a maſs; divide into a 
dozen equal balls, and roll up in liquorice or 


aniſeed powder. 
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Theſe remedies are founded upon a ſyſtem 
| | of certainty to effect all that a/terazives can do; 
and are directed in ſuch proportions as may be 
given with the greateit ſafety, and calculated 
to bear ſome additions to their more active 
| ingredients, 
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ingredients, at the diſcretion of the preſcriber; 
ſhould an unexpected reſiſtance render it 
neceſſary. And upon the introduction of ſuch 
additions, and a perſeverance in the alteration 
for a proper length of time, ſhould the whole 
maſs prove ſo virulently corrupted as to diſplay 
no ſign of ſubmiſſion to ſuch treatment, there 
can be no doubt but death would put a very 
defirable period to the buſineſs, and had muck 
better be ſolicited than rejected; 


( 1746 ) 
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WOUNDS, ULCERS, FISTULA, 
901. L EVIL. 


WOUNDS 


ARE a ſpecies of injury to which horſes are 
not only perpetually liable, but of ſo many 
difterent kinds, and requiring ſuch various 
modes of treatment, (according to the cauſe, 
appearance, ſituation, depth, and ſtate of the 
wound, or habit of the ſubject) that, to enu- 
merate the whole, with all poſſible or probable 
circumſtances, would be to write a volume on 
the article alone ; which is certainly entitled 
to every degree of attention and inſtruction, 
from the ſimple and complex caſes that ſo 
frequently occur. And though it may natu- 
rally be ſuppoſed that wounds of ſize, depth, 


er danger, muſt conſequently come under the 
| immediate 
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immediate care and inſpection of the operative 


FARRIER, whoſe judgmentor experience ſhould 


direct him upon all caſes of emergency, as time 


will not admit of reference to books; and even 


with ſuch aſſiſtance, much more will depend 


upon his experimental dexterity, or expertneſs 
in manual operation, than any information he 
may derive from Iiterary inſtruction, when a 
ſudden exertion of judgment or fortitude is 
immediately neceſſary. 


| Wounps may be divided into ſuch a variety, 


that to enumerate the liſt of probabilities would 


be to encounter the work of an age, and ſerve 
more to perplex than en//ghten thoſe not altoge- 
ther adequate to the taſk of defining technical 
terms or profeſfional deſcriptions, To enlarge 
upon every probable means by which a wound 
may be reccived, and from the variety of 
weapons, or ſtable inſtruments, is an abſolute 
impracticability; we will therefore“ take up 
© the mangled matter at the beſt,” and en- 
deavour, by a very fair and extenſive explana- 
tion, to give ſuch DIRECTIONS as ſhall enable 
the profeſſional ſuperintendent, or occaſional 
aſſitant, to form a proper idea of the buſi- 
neſs, and make ſuch effectual arPLIcaTIONS 

L 2 as 
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as may prevent the neceſſity of calling i in extra- 
aſſiſtance, or running into any extremes of 


practice not warranted by REASON or juſtified 


by NECESSITY, 


Finding how very difficult it is to deſcribe 
the multiplicity of wounds that may probably 
occur, and the many changes to which they 


are liable, I ſhall be ſtudiouſly attentive to 


inculcate ſuch information and directions as 
will, I am induced to believe, exculpate me 
from the accuſation of treating the ſubject 
worſe than it deſerves, 


In all wounds the danger is greateſt, or the 
cure moſt difficult, where large %%] veſſels 
are ſeparated, the tendons injured, or the vital 
parts affected. The regular proceſs of NATURE 
conſtituting the cure of wounds, is the ſap- 
preſſion of blood, the ſubſequent digeition, or 
diſcharge of matter, the incarnation or filling 


up with fleſh, and the cicatrizatien or ſkin- 
ing over. To effect the ; if the injury 


ſuſtained has ſeparated any blood veſſel of 


ſufficient magnitude to produce a hemorchage 


or bleeding of conſequence, let the mouth be 


taken up, by * a proper needle under- 
neath, 
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neath, furniſhed with a waxed thread, and 
made faſt according to art or profeſſional 
knowledge. The perſon, whoſe immediate 
province it 1s to execute this taſk, ſhould, no 
doubt, be amply furniſhed with the neceſſary 
apparatus, (as a variety of needles both crooked 
and ſtraight) ready-provided for the faculty by 
every INSTRUMENT MAKER in London. This 
operation depends ſo much upon profeſſional ſkill 
and experimental practice, that it is in vain to 
enlarge upon a ſubje&, to comprehend which 
would require an entire knowledge of the blood 
veſſels, an ACQUISITION only to be obtained 
by theoretical ſtudy and practical experience, 


When the mouths of the bleeding veſſels 
are obſcured, or ſo ſurrounded with ſoft parts 
that it is impoſſible to ſecure the orifice by the 
aſſiſtance of the needle, (which muſt be abſo- 
lutely accompliſhed if an artery is ſeparated) ap- 
ply immediately a pledget of lint or tow, plenti- 
fully impregnated with fincture cf myrrh, friar's 
balſam, or camphorated ſpirits; relying in this 
inſtance upon the advantage and ſafety of a 
bandage ( judiciouſly adapted, and properly 
applied,) as much as the medical efficacy of 
STYPT1C applications. NATURE in this 

L buſineſs 
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buſineſs (as in moſt others) is, in a great degree, 
adequate to her own work; and will, by the 
very bal/amic property of the blood, do more 
in nine ſuperficial caſes out of ten than a long 
liſt of z//-formed UNGUENTS, reported to have 
effected the moſt miraculous cures. In addi- 
tion to this circumſtance it muſt be remem- 
bered that a ſpeedy cure depends upon bring- 
ing the edges of the wound into early contact, 
which ſhould (particularly if the caſe is alarm- 
ing) be immediately performed, by taking up 
the neceſlary ſtitches at proper diſtances (accord- 
ing to circumſtances and diſcretion) with ſuch 
needle as the caſe may require; an operation 
ſo very trifling, that it may be moſt readily. 
executed by any perſon not at all proficient 
in the practice; ſhould an emergency render 
ſuch exertion unavoidably neceſſary. Taking 
great care, in large wounds, not to draw the 
edges too cloſe to each other, and hazard the 
breaking out of the ſtitches or bringing on an 
inflammation by an accumulation of confined 
matter, in not leaving ſufficient room for a 
proper digeſtion. But in general, where the 
edges are expeditiouſly ſecured, and brought 
into tolerable contact, the wound is very little 
trouble; the ſoft parts unite favourably by the 
adheſive 
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adheſive quality of the blood, and the cicatrix 
is ſpeedily formed, without application to the 
elaborate preparations of art. In caſes of this 
kind the dreſſings ſhould not be taken off in 
leſs than e:ght-and-forty hours; and, if a large 
wound, (where the bleeding was difficult to 
ſuppreſs) not leſs than three days, unleſs the 
part has begun to digeſt, and a perceptible 
diſcharge is come on; or the parts ſurround- 
ing the wound are very much inflamed, in 
which caſe the following mild poULTICE may 
be applied: 


Tak of bread and barley meal equal parts; 

Goulard's vegeto mineral water ſufficient to make 
it of a proper conſiſtence; and add 

Lard four or ſix ounces, at leaſt enough to keep 
it ſufficiently moiſt. 


Let this be renewed twice every day till 
the ſxelling or inflammation ſubſides, and the 
wound begins to digeſt or diſcharge favour- 
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To make the VEGETo MINERAL WATER, 


= TaxE extract of Saturn one ounce; 
| Camphorated ſpirits of wine two ounces. 

Mix together, and add of rain or river water one 
F quart, 


So ſpon as the ſwelling ſubſides, and the 
wound begins to diſplay favourable figns of 
digeſtion, dreſs with the following, which may, 
without more mention, be always underſtood 
as the general fable digeſtive ointment, and. 19 
thus prepared; : 


%, 


TaxE olive oil one pint ; 

Yellow wax and black roſin each four ounces; 

Burgundy pitch and turpentine each two ounces. 

Melt the wax, roſin, and Burgundy pitch, in the 
oil, over a flow fire; when taken off ſtir in the 
turpentine. For large wounds, where a plenti- 
ful diſcharge is required, ſtir into this quantity 
three ounces of the ſpirits of turpentine, that 
it may incorporate in getting cool. 


It is here neceſſary to obſerve nothing can be 
more truly ridiculous than the idea of apply- 
7 ing greaſy or unctuous ſubſtances to recent 
© wounds mercly ſuperficial, and by which none 


of 
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of the large veſſels are affected. For moſt 


ſuperficial wounds, or ſimple lacerations, pro- 
ceeding from what cauſe ſoever, may in gene- 


ral be very ſoon made perfectly ſound, by a | 


fingle application of the fincture or balſam be- 
fore mentioned, or equal parts of camphorated 
ſpirits and winegar, bandaging up properly, 
and not opening for ſome days, that the mouths 
of the veſſels may be ſufficiently conſtringed 
and hardened before they are expoſed to the 
air; uſing every precaution to prevent a relax- 
ation of the parts, by the admiſſion of water, 
or applicatians of ointment. On the contrary, 
ſhould a ſlight d:/charge come on, keep the 
wound clean, and dreſs with the piG6zsTIVE 
in very ſmall quantities till the cure is com- 
plete. 


The ſpirituous or reſtringent APPLICA= 
TIONS, by their ſypticity fo conſtringe the 
mouths of the ſmaller veſſels near the ſurface, 
(acting in concert with the natural cement of 
the blood), as to render, in many inſtances, 
the officrous intruſions of ART totally unneceſ- 
ſary: but his method of cure is frequently 
rejected as too eaſy, and the falutary courſe of 
Nature is often obſtructed and perverted by 
the SELF-SUFFICIENT ſagacity of THOSE pro- 

ficients 
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ficients in QUACKERY, who, picquing 
themſelves upon a family receipt, or noſtrum of 
antiquity, had rather prolong the complaint 
for weeks or months, merely to obtain the 
reputation of curing what, intruſted to NA» 
TURE, would have abſolutely cured itſelf. 


Should wounds happen from complicated 
cauſes, where the adjacent or ſurrounding 
parts have received additional injury (from a 
fall or bruiſe), an inflammation and larger 
diſcharge of matter may conſequently enſue, 
than from a ſimple wound where no ſudden 
or violent impreſſion upon the veſſels or ſoft 
parts has taken place: large wounds proceed- 
ing from any cauſe where an evident deſtrucy 
tion and 4% of parts has been occaſioned, 
can only receive ſubſtantial cure from the 
regeneration and incarnation ; being a work 
of Nature, and to be effected only by the 
co-operation of time, it muſt be waited 
for with care and patience; as it can ori- 
ginate in no other feature than granulations 
of new fleſh, which, with proper application, 
will daily continue to increaſe till the wound 
or cavity is entirely filled up; when the cicatrix 
is ſoon formed, and the cure complete. In 
wounds of Tas claſs, the firſt object is to ex- 
tract 


WO U ND 
tract any foreign or extraneous ſubſtance, and 
promote a good digeſtion; by which not only 
every degree of foulneſs is carried off, but the 
ragged and injured parts themſelves putrefy and 
ſlough off, being brought away with the dreſ- 
ſings ſo ſoon as the wound is in a healthy pro- 
miſing ſtate. Here the granulations begin to 
form and ſprout out; and a proportion of judge- 
ment 1s required, but little poſſeſſed or exerted 
upon theſe occaſions; for, inſtead of nouriſh- 
ing an appearance ſo much to be ſolicited (and 
without which you can obtain no cure) it is 
often moſt injudiciouſly miſtaken for fungus, 
and ſcouted accordingly: inftead of a bed of dry 
lint to ſooth and encourage this effort of nature 
cauſtics and eſcharotics are loudly called for, 
and plentifully beſtowed ; the very baſis of cure 
js thus deſtroyed ; the mouths of the veſſels are 
imprudently cloſed bythe worſt means; the diſ- 
charge contributing to the conſtant improve- 
ment is moſt unnaturally ſuppreſſed ; and callo- 
ſities or eſchars follow of courſe. 


Ignorance now becomes foiled with its own | 
weapons, the operator ſtanding bewildered in a 
labyrinth, from which he is in poſſeſſion of no 
clue to eſcape, No day produces a change 

| but 
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but for the worſe; the wound is dreſſed, dreſſed, 
and DRESSED AGAIN! ftill zo fign of re- 
lief, no favouring power preſides, nor any pre- 
vailing GENIUS appears, but the predominant 
GENIUS of DULNESS, who, anxious to in- 
creaſe the miſchief ſhe has made, prompts 
him to finiſh with fortitude what he had com- 
menced in ſtupidity! To confeſs the leaſt de- 
gree of inability would be a degradation of dig- 
nity; therefore, on he goes ¶ Ranger like) **NECK 
* OR NOTHING!” ſtrong digeſtives (and thoſe 
ſcalding too) fallow, but follow in vain, No 
improvement, no enlivening ray, longer to 


keep up the face of profeſſional infallibility ; 


no lucky alternative but mercury, vitriol, and 


all the family of fire renewed, till the ſerious 
ceremony terminates in an inveterate ulcer, or 
confirmed fiſtula, as will be ſeparately treated 
on under thoſe heads, 

There are certain wounds that occur much 
more frequently than any other; and though in 
themſelves not at all dangerous, yet ſomething 


may be expected upon a treatment proper to 


be adopted in caſes that fo conſtantly happen. 
Among theſe are broken knees, over-reaches, and 
lacerations between hair and hoof, In reſpect 


to 


WOUNDS : 
to the firſt, it is a misfortune whenever it hap= 
pens that not only reduces the horſe very much 
in his value, but is conſidered an indelible 
ſtigma of imperfection, that (wich connoiſ- 
ſeurs) renders him at firſt fight unworthy a 

ſecond conſideration. This being a eircum- 
ſtance univerſally underſtood and admitted, 
there is no doubt but every prudent man will 
. think a certain PREVENTATIVE preferable to a 
| doubtful cure, and admit the propriety of a 
ſhort obſervation, without any unfair digreſſion 
from the ſubject before us. Not indulging 
the ſhadow of fear, by c#ending the ſhallow: 
EQUESTRIAN HEROES of ROTTEN== *' 
ROW, or the more expert and courageous, 
who (for once in their lives) have joined the 
royal chaſe; including that sET who reach 
London in an hour and fifteen minutes, * All 
*. Lombard-ſtreet to an egg-ſhell!” I will ven- 
ture to affirm, that nineteen of every twenty 
are brought to the ground by unfair and moſt 
unmerciful uſage, e 


For thoſe doubtful compoſitions, whoſe heads 
are as light as the heels of their horſes, and 
whoſe form, by the hurry of conception and am- 
biguity of generation, are deſtitute of the more 
noble 
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noble parts neceſſary to the power of reflect- 
ing, can form no idea of the ſtrength of the 
animal they beſtride; but each concluding his 
ſteed a Pegaſus, formed of a ſubſtantial material 
called labour evelraſting, and gifted with perpe- 
tual motion, they continue to ride or drive the 
oppreſſed object till Nature being (after a thou- 
{and ſpirited exertions) at length quite exhauſt- 
ed, can move no farther. And I am convinced 
it requires no uncommon ſhare of penetration, 
at leaſt no magical aſſiſtance from BRESLAW, 
or his cotemporaries, to diſcover ſo great a 
palpability as that all things certainly fall 
when, being deprived of ſupport, they can ſtand 
no longer. From this trifling digreſſion I infer 
(and enforce my opinion) that more horſes are 
thrown down and irremediably injured by the 
careleſſneſs and ſhameful. inattention of bad 
riders on bad roads, and over rolling ſtones, or 
when they are molt cruelly exhauſted with 
labour and fatigue, than by any other means 


in the whole liſt of accidents, 


From what cauſe ſoever this misfortune may 
ariſe, the ft /kep to RELIEF will be ſtill 
the ſame. Waſh the part well with a ſponge. 
and warm water, thoroughly cleanſing the 

wounds 


wounds or lacerations from every retention of 
gravel or ſand ; for theſe will evidently irritate 
and inflame the tender parts, and be productive 
of a diſcharge which may often be entirely pre- 
vented by gently wiping dry after the uſe of 
the ſponge, and plentifully embrocating the 
parts with either of the liquids before men- 
tioned, bandaging over a pledget of tow wet 
with the ſame, repeating it once or twice if 

circumſtances ſhould render it neceſſary. This 


| ſhould be continued, that an eſchar or cicatrix 


may be formed to render unctuous or greaſy 
applications unneceſſary; but ſhould the wound 
or laceration be ſo violent as to produce great 
inflammation, ſuppuration muſt enſue, and 
ought to be encouraged: to this end apply a 
poultice of the ingredients before mentioned, 
and let the cure be afterwards performed by 
regular applications of the * digeſti ve oint= 
ment. 


OvER-REACHES are the injuries ſuſtained 
by the throwing in of the hind-toe upon the 
back part or heel of the fore-foot, in the hol- 
low below the fetlock joint, and above the 
hoof, They are ſometimes very violent, and 


ſubject to great diſcharges from the bruiſes and 
laceration 
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laceration in conjunction; at others they ars 


merely ſuperficial ; and the treatment muſt be 
exactly the ſame as laid down for other wounds; 
making ſuch allowances and alterations as 


circumſtances may require, or emergencies 


dictate; 


The /ame ſyſtem muſt be adopted in all in- 
juries ſuſtained between hair and hoof, except 
where a horſe has been ſtubbed in hunting, 
as ſometimes happens in a leap or in covert; 
when a ſtump coming in immediate contact 
with the upper edge of the hoof, a laceration or 
penetration 1s effected, in which caſe the mem- 
brane is almoſt inſtantly protruded ; and unleſs 
ſpeedily prevented ſoon conſtitutes the origin of 
what is afterwards denominated a QUIT TOR, 
To effect this diſſolve a drachm of corroſive 
ſublimate in one ounce of camphorated ſpirits; 
and, after touching the prominence well with 
the ſolution, bind up firm, (covering the pro- 
truded part with a ſmall piece of card or thin 
ſheet lead), and repeat it once a day for three 
or four days, not neglecting the bandage, and 
taking care the foot be not immerſed in water. 


As this ſubject will come under farther diſ- 


cuſſion in the article of TUMoURs or IM HOST. 


HUMPES, 
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Hu Ms, we proceed now to treat of both, 
when by improper treatment, or bad habit, 
they are degenerated into ulcers. 


U L CE MAY 


ARE wounds or abſceſſes become inflexible 
either by an imprudent courſe of management, 
an indifferent habit, or an acrimonious diſ- 
polition of the juices; but in general much 
more the effect of the former than either of 
the other two. It has been a practice with 
farriers of almoſt every denomination, upon a 
wound's not inclining to heal ſo ſoon as ex- 
pected, to increaſe the ſtrength of the digeſ- 
tive application, as if the very tendons were to 
be extracted. This effort of art not ſucceed- 
ing is followed by a corroffve, that, increaſing 
the evil, a cauſtic in general crowns the whole 
of country practice. The wound (that per- 
haps at firſt required only the neceſſary time 
for incarnation, and the moſt fimple treat- 
ment) not having kept pace in its cure with 
the imagination or impatience of the Docfor, 
(for ſo we all are from the prefident in Warwick- 

M | lane 
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lane to the thill borſs of the worſt team in the 


-pariſh), is deftined to undergo the —__ in 


treatment Juſt deſcribed, 


Thus the wound, that would in all proba- | 
bility have ſubmitted to a degree of regular 


and conliſtent treatment, is retarded, or rather 


obſtructed, in its natural progreſs and proper 


"diſcharge, by means directly oppoſite to the 
dictates of reaſon and diſcretion. The appli- 
cation of a corroſive (that is generally made 


with a heavy hand of iron) inſtantly collapfes 


the mouths of the finer veſſels, and deſtroys 
the ſprouting granulations of new fleſh; na- 


ture being thus checked, diſplays an evident 


change for the worſe, and the DocToR is now 
(to make uſe of his own expreſſive language) 
* out of the frying pan into the fire. By 
this new diſappointment his indignation is 


excited againſt both dzſeaſe and the diſeaſed ; 
in the fervour of 'his wrath he determines, as 
it wont ſubmit to © fair means, it ſhall to 


et foul.” The whole body of cauſtics before 


mentioned become ſubſervient to his purpoſe ; 
and are fo liberally poured in as to conſtitute 
ſo great a degree of calloſity upon the ſurface, 


8 8 a conſiderable length of time and portion 


of 
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of judgment are abſolutely neceſſary to remove 
what ignorance and obſtinacy have ſo Ann 
eſtabliſned. 


To extirpate the callgſuy, and procure a pro- 
per diſcharge, are the leading indications, and 
muſt be obtained before the cure can proceed 


to your wiſh, To effect this, foment with a 


decoction of camomile and mallows, as hot 
as can be conveniently applied; then ſcarify 


ſuperficially the whole part, both longitudi- 


nally and tranſverſely, with a fleam or abſceſs 
lancet, ſo as to entirely penetrate the callous 
fabltance upon the ſurface ; after which it muſt 


be dreſſed with the following ointment twice 


every day; the fomentation and ſuperficial in- 
ciſions to be repeated occaſionally, if neceſſary, 


till the calloſity is quite ſloughed off, and comes 


away with the dreſſings: 


Take of yellow baſilicon two ounces; 
Turpentine and black baſilicon of each one 


ounce; 


Red precipitate (powdered very fine) half an 
ounce. 


The two baſilicons to be melted together over 


the fire; when taken off, ſtir 1 in the turpentine; 
M 2 and, 
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and, laſtly, when cool, add the precipitate (very 
fanely powdered), and let them be minutely in- 
corporated upon a ſtone or marble lab. 


So ſoon as this obſtacle is perfectly removed, 
and the diſcharge come to its proper con/i/tence, 
dreſs in general with a ſmall portion of lint, 
thinly covered with either of the baſilicons, 
placed under a pledget of tow, ſpread with the 
fable digeſtive mentioned in the laft article. 
Should the wound incarnate too faſt, and fill 
with fungus (commonly called proud fleſb), 
ſlightly touch ſuch parts with a piece of an- 


| Nacked lime, regulating the mode and appli- 


cation by the neceſſity, repeating it as occafion 
may require. When the cicatrix, or ſkinning 
over, is nearly accompliſhed, the cure may be 
completed by hardening the ſurface with a 
little 21n&ure of myrrh. 


This is the direct and rational Mopk or 
CURE eſtabliſhed in every kind of ulcer, as 
well as thoſe originating in the cauſe already 
enlarged on; but where the obſtacle to cure 
ariſes from ſome defect in the conſtitution, or 
acrimony in the fluids, the affiſtance of mer- 
curial phyſic and ſubſequent courſe of mild 
alteratives 


\ 
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| alteratives muſt be called in, to enſure effect 
from the whole. Without deſcending to a par- 

 tucular formulæ for this purpoſe alone, I refer 
the reader to a VARIETY (preſcribed under the 
diſtin heads of GREASE, SURFEIT, and 

 FARCY) for ſuch ſelection as may beſt coin- 
cide with his opinion upon the conſtitution and 
bodily ſtate of the ſubject diſeaſed. + 


It is a rule eſtabliſhed in ſurgery, and ſhould 
be in farriery, where there is a fnus or cavity 
leading to a remote or hidden cauſe of com- 
plaint, and from whence a palpable diſcharge 
iſſues, the courſe and depth ſhould be accu- 
rately aſcertained by the probe; and, if no ten- 
dinous parts preſent to forbid the operation, 
the ſinus, cavity, or vacuum, ſhould be inſtantly 
LAID QPEN (with a biſtory) to its utmoſt ex- 
tent, and properly filled with a pledget of lint, 
well impregnated with warm digeſtive, and j 
plentifully covered with tow ſpread with the . 
ſame. After a ſecond or third dreſſing, ſhould | 
the inſide of ſuch cavity prove callous, or hard j 
in ſubſtance, it muſt be taken away by the Y 
KNIFE, or deſtroyed by the means before 
deſcribed, If it be ſo ſituated that the parts 
forbid an entire ſeparation, ſound with the 

"My probe, 
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probe, and at its extremity make a counter in- 
c:fion through the integuments to meet the 
probe, till by paſſing through it removes any 
lodgment that may have been left for the matter 
to corrode, which it will very ſoon do, ſo as in 
many caſes to effect the bone itſelf: 


As a yery good DETERGENT WASH for the 
cleanſing inveterate ulcers, or injecting into 
ſuch paſſages as from the diſpoſition of the 
parts cannot be laid open, I have reaſon to re- 
commend the following, it retaining every ad- 
vantage without one of the prejudicial qualities 
ſo predominant in the mercurial and vitrioljc 
compoſitions : 1 


. 

Taxt honey and vinegar each two ounces ; 

Liquefy over the fire; and when cool add tinc- 
ture of myrrh and tincture of cantharides each 
one ounce. —Mix. 


When the ulcer is by theſe means diveſted 
of its virulence and cadaverous ſmell, the cal- 
lofity is floughed off or extracted, and a favour- 
able appearance of incarnation come on, the 
dreſſings may be changed from the precipitate 
digeſtive, before preſcribed, to pledgets ſpread 

„„ with 
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with Locatellus's balſam, or the following 
_ EPULOTIC CERATE: 


Take of white diachylon plaſter and olive oil, 
each two ounces; 

Locatellus's balſam and balſam a capivi, each 
one ounce ; 

Melt the plaſter and Locatellus in the oil over 
the fire; take off, and when nearly cool ſtir in 
the capivi, a little at a time, till it is all incor- 
porated. 


In ſhort, caſes of Tris kind come ſo fre- 
quently under the hands of the FARRIER, that 
little might have been thought neceſſary upon 
the ſubject : but I have been thus explicit, for 
the information and advantage of thoſe who 
are STRANGERS to both THEORY and 
PRACTICE; that, being “ forewarned they 
may be forearmed,” and not ſuffer a ſimple 
accident to be gradually ripened to a ferious 
- misfortune; but, availing themſelves of this 
requiſite inſtruction, ſo de/iroy the prevalence 
of MYSTERY and power of PREJUDICE, as to 
enſure a cure under their own ſuperintendence 
upon a baſis rational, clear, and comprehenſive, 
diveſted of the folly of experiments and cruelty 


of ancient practice. 
„ FISTULA. 


1166 
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A FISTULA is the palpable conſequence of 
general neglect in more inſtances than one; 
firſt in not perceiving the ſaddle's being too 
wide in the tree, and ſuffering the inſide of the 
pummel to preſs ſo much as not only to pinch, 
but, by its conſtant friction, to bruiſe the parts, 


and render an impoſthumation or formation of 


matter inevitable. I am very ſorry to obſerve, 
this is ſeldom taken notice of in time, till the 
EVIL has been repeated and conſtitutes bruiſe 
upon bruiſe, when an inflammation and 
ſwelling enſue, threatening an unavoidable 
ſuppuration. To this a till greater error ſuc- 
ſeeds; for during the time the proceſs of Nature 
is going on, and the matter contained in the 
tumour 1s undergoing concoction, or change 
from inflammatory or grumous blood, and ex- 
travaſated lymph, to its ſtate of ſyſtematic per- 
fection for diſcharge, (in general termed a 
proper degree of ripeneſs) ſtrong repellents or 
powerful ſp:rituous compoſitions are brought 
into conſtant uſe; and, by their peculiar pro- 
perties, form one univerſal oBSTACLE to the 
great 


> 
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great effort of NATURE for relief. Here begins 
a terrible ruggle between the contending powers 
of NATURE and ART); for Fhoſe applications 
failing in their intentional effect of repulſion 
upon the contents, diſtribute their properties 
upon the integuments, where, by their repeated 
application, an induration is effected very un- 
favourable to the abſceſs in its more advanced 
ſtate. NATURE at laſt effe&s her purpoſe, the 
tumour is at length brought to ſuppurate, and 
a diſcharge comes on; but without one of 
thoſe advantages that would have been acquir- 
ed, had the efforts of Nature been attended 
to and properly encouraged, inſtead of op- 
poſed. | | 


From this 1ncons1sTENT mode of treat- 
ment the edges of the wound, when enlarged, 
become unkind, the ſeat of a foul or callous 
complexion ; and inſtead of a ſubſtantial, fa- 
vourable, healthy matter, the diſcharge is a 
complication of blood, ſanies, and a kind of 
indurated half congocted matter, intermixed 
with an acrid or corroſive ichor. 


This is in general the origin and progreſs of 
what (with additional bad treatment) conſti- 
SY tutes 


way 7 — J 
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1 ftutes a confirmed fiſtula, and comes directly 
; under the very method of cure deſcribed in 
„ the laſt article; with renewed inſtruction, and 
remembrance to lay open all ſinuſes or cavi- 
ties into which the probe can be paſſed, tak- 
ing care to make no tranſverſe opening acroſs 
the withers to divide the ligament, but mak- 
ing the inciſions longitudinal on either ſide 
or both, as occaſion may require. Should 
the diſcharge continue ſluggiſh or incomplete, 
enlarge the proportion of turpentine or precipi- 
tate in the ointment, adding an ounce of the 
ſpirit of turpentine, if the matter is very of- 
fenſive ; making alſo a conſiderable addition 
in the tinctures of myrrh and cantharides to the 
the DETERGENT LOTION before preſcribed. 
When the applications are required to exert 
their digeſtive powers more effectually, in 
conſequence of any particular languor unon 
the part, or deficiency in the diſcharge, let 
the ointment be applied with a degree of 
warmth ſufficient to inſinuate itſelf into the 
interſtices or openings, but not ſo hot as to 
ſcald or harden the ſurface. 


Inciſions, or ſcarifications, muſt be made 
whenever neceſſary, and the calloſities extir- 
pated 
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| pated exactly as before deſcribed ; uſing neither 
corroſives or cauſtics, but adhering to the me- 
thod of keeping down fungus, or excreſcences, 
by the application of unſlacked lime in the 
lump, (for a few minutes), or previouſly 
powdered, where the wound will not admit 
of its uſe in the aTHER form. TEHIS method 
ſhould have the preference on all occaſions; 
for which a very predominant reaſon may be 
urged, that, receiving its power only from the 
moiſture it imbibes from the part, it immedi- 
ately performs the purpoſe it is intended to 
execute, and becomes directly inactive: where= 
as the favourite articles of aquafortrs, oil of vis 
triol, and mercury, not only abſolutely Au- 
TERIZE or BURN all the part, but raiſe a 
great degree of inflammation upon the ſurround- 
ing veſſels, and evidently increaſe the miſchief 
they were intended to prevent. The detergent 
was before mentioned, cannot be too fre- 
quently uſed till the wound bears marks of 
amendment; and care muſt be taken in the 
ſeparation of all fiſtulous ſinuſes to leave the 
orifice or opening as much declining as poſ- 
ſible, that the matter may naturally paſs 
downwards, without being ſubject to a pro- 


bability of retention. a 
| T hus 
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Thus much by way of INSTRUCTION 
for CURING, what may moſtly be prevented 


by a very moderate ſhare of care and attention, 
or, more properly ſpeaking, an exertion of that 
reaſon, generally diſtinguiſhed by the appella- 
tion of common ſenſe. LET IT BE REMARKED, 
the frequent application of repellents is a pal- 
pable abſurdity, unleſs in an early ſtate of the 
ſwelling, before the veſſels are ſufficiently 
bruiſed and inflamed to eject the fluids that, 
becoming extravaſated and ſtagnant, form the 
tumour; which, being once accumulated, 1s 
too viſcid in ſubſtance, and large in quantity, 
to be again rarified and abſorbed into the cir- 


culation. The ſwelling, being too far advanced 


to admit a hope of repulſion, ſhould be pro- 
moted by ſoftening poultices (as will be par- 
ticularized in the next claſs, under the diſ- 
cuſſion of TUMOURS) ; the courſe of ſuppu- 
ration will then go on in a natural way, the 


\ concoction will be perfect, and the diſcharge 


conſequently effectual. Upon its firſt rupture 
or breaking, the orifice from which the matter 
oozes will be but trifling : this ſhould be im- 
mediately enlarged, as much as is neceſſary 
for the diſcharge and admiſſion of applications. 


If the uſual method of inſinuating a tent is 


. found 
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found at all neceſſary, NEVER let it by any 


means be too LONG continued, leſt the parts 
by a tedious ſeparation become diveſted of 


their diſpoſition to unite, and the edges grow 


callous from their conſtant depreflion. The 
judgment may be much aſſiſted upon this ſub- 
ject by frequent references to the two preced- 
ing articles of woUNDs and ULCERS ; remem- 
bering in all, after the neceflary and proper 
diſcharges, to conduct the cure according to 
the variety of circumſtances clearly pointed out 
in this and the ſubjects laſt treated on. 
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ALTHOUGH this comes moſt properly under 
the unavoidable inſpection, occaſional dreſſings, 
and intentional cure, of the operative farrier, 
and conſequently rather out of the line firſt 


drawn for the plan of this work; yet as the 


ſubject has been ſo INFAMoUSLY treated by (an 
author before quoted) that indignation becomes 
too juſtly excited to paſs it over without ſuch 
ANIMADVERSION as may tend to enlighten the 
mind, and rectify the judgment of ſuch, as (from 
ablolute WAN of comprehenſion or reflection) 


PF 
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Thus much by way of INSTRUCTION 
for CURING, what may moſtly be prevented 
by a very moderate ſhare of care and attention, 
or, more properly ſpeaking, an exertion of that 
reaſon, generally diſtinguiſhed by the appella- 
tion of common ſenſe. LET IT BE REMARKED, 
the frequent application of repellents is a pal- 
pable abſurdity, unleſs in an early ſtate of the 
ſwelling, before the veſſels are ſufficiently 
bruiſed and inflamed to eject the fluids that, 
becoming extravaſated and ſtagnant, form the 
tumour; which, being once accumulated, is 
too viſcid in ſubſtance, and large in quantity, 
to be again rarified and abſorbed into the cir- 
culation. The ſwelling, being too far advanced 
to admit a hope of repulſion, ſhould be pro- 
moted by ſoftening poultices (as will be par- 


ticularized in the next claſs, under the diſ- 


cuſſion of TUMouURSs) ; the courſe of ſuppu- 


ration will then go on in a natural way, the 


concoction will be perfect, and the diſcharge 
conſequently effectual. Upon its firſt rupture 
or breaking, the orifice from which the matter 
oozes will be but trifling : this ſhould be im- 


mediately enlarged, as much as is neceſſary 
for the diſcharge and admiſſion of applications. 
If the uſual method of inſinuating a tent is 


found 
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found at all neceſſary, NEVER let it by any 
means be too LONG continued, leſt the parts 
by a tedious ſeparation become diveſted of 

their diſpoſition to unite, and the edges grow 
callous from their conſtant depreſſion. The 
judgment may be much afi/ted upon this ſub- 
ject by frequent references to the two preced- 
ing articles of wou ps and ULCERS ; remem- 
bering in all, after the neceflary and proper 
diſcharges, to conduct the cure according to 
the variety of circumſtances clearly pointed out 
in this and the ſubjects laſt treated on. 
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ALTHOUGH this comes moſt properly under L 
the unavoidable inſpection, occaſional dreflings, 
and intentional cure, of the operative farrier, 
and conſequently rather out of the line firſt 
drawn for the plan of this work; yet as the 
ſubject has been ſo INFAMOUSLY treated by (an 
author before quoted) that indignation becomes 
too juſtly excited to paſs it over without ſuch 
ANIMADVERSION as may tend to enlighten the 
mind, and rectiſy the judgment of ſuch, as (from 
abſolute wAN r of comprehenſion or reflection) 
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pay an implicit obedzence to every abſurdity, folly, 
or falſehood, ſanctioned with the auTHoRITY 
of the preſs; and conceive a certain degree of 
infallibily appertains to whatever makes its 
appearance in print. That theſe are the ſenti- 
ments of the lower claſs, is too well known to 
require corroboration; and I am induced to 
introduce a few REMARKS upon this ſubject 
by the inconſiſtent and unmerciful (not to add 
znfernal) advice held forth to practice, in a 
publication that would alone entitle it to the 
FLAMES and perpetual OBLIVION. 


We are there told © the poll evil is an abſceſs 
< near the poll of a horſe, formed in the finews 
* between the noll bone and the uppermoſt 
e yertebre of the neck.” You are then in- 
ſtructed to ſcald with a compound of © oil of 
<« turpentine, corroſive mercury, verdigreaſe, 
“Roman vitriol, green copperas, and train 
e oil:” theſe are to be poured © SCALDING 
« HOT into the wound, and ſtitched up for 
* ſeveral days; and, if matter flows in great 
C abundance, and of a thin conſiſtence, it muſt 


ebe ſcalded again; &c. &. This 16N0- 


RANT unfeeling attempt to arreſt the judgment, 
and 1MPosE upon the underſtanding, is almoſt 


oO 
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too ridiculous to excite contempt ; but, in com- 
pliment to the leſs informed reader, it is im- 
poſſible to paſs it over without branding the 


very thought with the epithet it is fo juſtly en- 


titled to. 


What are we to think of the profeſſional know- 
ledge or abilities of an author, who could ſanc- 
tion with his NAME the recommendation of 
a practice ſo infamous and deteſtable, that no one 
rational or confiſtent idea can be produced or 
pleaded to prove its propriety, Will any advo- 
cate for ſuch INFERNAL PRACTICE, (and in- 
fernal it certainly is in every meaning of the 


word) venture to affirm the writer conceived or 


poſſeſſed a competent, or even a tolerable know- 
ledge of the ſtructure of parts or property of 


medicine; that when the membranous ſyſtem. 


is locally injured, and the lacerated veſſels ren- 
dered highly irritable, could venture to pro- 
mulgate the conſiſtency of glutting them with 
the moſt powerful poisoNs, as if he felt ſome 
invincible antipathy to the ſpecies, and had at- 
tentively ſtudied the moſt likely means of ef- 
fecting their total extirpation. For the com- 
pletion of this buſineſs, leſt the moſt deſtrue- 
tive Ppoiſons ſhould prove ineffectual, you are in- 


ſtructed 
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pay an implicit obedzence to every abſurdity, folly, 
or falſehood, ſanctioned with the AuTHORIT y 
of the preſs; and conceive a certain degree of 
infallibily appertains to whatever makes its 
appearance in print. That theſe are the ſenti- 
ments of the lower claſs, is too well known to 
require corroboration; and I am induced to 
introduce a few REMARKS upon this ſubject 
by the inconſiſtent and unmerciful (not to add 
znfernal) advice held forth to practice, in a 
publication that would alone entitle it to the 
FLAMES and perpetual OBLIVION. 


We are there told © the poll evil is an abſceſs 
< near the poll of a horſe, formed in the ſinews 
* between the noll bone and the uppermoſt 
e vertebræ of the neck.” You are then in- 
ſtructed to ſcald with a compound of © oil of 
<« turpentine, corroſive mercury, verdigreaſe, 
« Roman vitriol, green copperas, and train 
„ oil:” theſe are to be poured © SCALDING 
« HOT into the wound, and ſtitched up for 
* ſeveral days; and, if matter flows in great 
« abundance, and of a thin conſiſtence, it muſt 


d be ſcalded again; &c. &c. This 16N0- 


RANT unfeeling attem pt to arreſt the judgment, 
and IMPOSE upon the underſtanding, is almoſt 
| oO 
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too ridiculous to excite contempt ; but, in com- 
pliment to the leſs informed reader, it is im- 
poſſible to paſs it over without branding the 
very thought with the epithet it is fo juſtly en- 
titled to, 


What are we to think of the profeſſional know- 
ledge or abilities of an author, who could ſanc- 
tion with his NAME the recommendation of 
a practice ſo infamous and deteſtable, that no one 
rational or conſiſtent idea can be produced or 
pleaded to prove its propriety, Will any advo- 
cate for ſuch INFERNAL PRACTICE, (and in- 
fernal it certainly is in every meaning of the 
word) venture to affirm the writer conceived or 
poſſeſſed a competent, or even a tolerable know- 
ledge of the ſtructure of parts or property of 
medicine; that when the membranous ſyſtem. 
is locally injured, and the lacerated veſſels ren- 
dered highly irritable, could venture to pro- 
mulgate the conſiſtency of glutting them with 
the molt powerful porsons, as if he felt ſome 
invincible anzipathy to the ſpecies, and had at- 
tentively ſtudied the moit likely means of ef- 
fecting their total extirpation. For the com- 
pletion of this buſineſs, leſt the moſt deſtrue- 
tive poiſons ſhould prove ineffectual, you are in- 

ſtructed 
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ſtructed to App fuel to their natural fire, by 
combining their whole force, and pouring them 


* ſcalding bot, neareſt to one of the molt vital 


parts, (nay neareſt the original nervous ſeat of 
pain, ) even the brain itſelf. Sorry I am to ac- 
knowledge this genuine and unadulterated ſpe- 
cimen of the zmmaculate perfection of the 
« PRACTICAL TREATISE” has been re- 
peatedly PUT IN PRACTICE by tools or knaves, 
whom 1gnorance has miſled or confidence be- 


trayed ; to the evident deſtruction of numbers 


that have died in the moſt excruciating agonies, 
ſinking under the load of accumulated miſery 
and perſecution, devoted victims to a ſyſtem 
replete with the moſt unparalleled cruelty that 
the HEART could arttate, or the yanD direct. 


Need I, can it be poſſibly neceſſary for me, 
to point out for the information of even the moſt 
ſuperficial or leaſt conſiderate ob/erver, the de- 


ſtruction of parts that muſt inevitably enſue; no 


combination of nature can ſtand againſt this 
accumulation of cruelty and infliction of pu- 
niſhment. The finer veſſels, the veins, arte- 
ries, muſcles, nay the oſſified ſtructure or bony 
parts themſelves, muſt nearly ſubmit to this 


elaborate and ſtudied work of deyaſtation. The 


humane 
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humane reader, whoſe judgment is not biaſſed 
by prejudice, or his reaſon blinded by an ad- 
herence to cuſtom, and whoſe feelings move 
in concert with my own, will /hudger at the 
reflection; and to every ſportſman looking 
with the eye of extreme pleaſure upon the ex- 
cellencies of the animal (whoſe ſufferings I 
. lament), do I appeal for a juſtification of the 
warmth I have been naturally prompted to 
diſplay on the occaſion. And in PITY to a 
Jpecres ſo eminently entitled to every degree of 
MERCY, CARE, and ATTENTION, let us hope 
(as we are now become more reformed in our 
minds, and rectified in our judgments) that 
this DAMNABLE doctrine may be univerſally 
exploded and buried in EETRNAL OBLIVION, 


Let it then be underſtood the poll- evil origi- 
nates in a 7umour ſituate as before deſcribed ; 
and generally proceeds from injuries ſuſtained 
on that part by blows, bruiſes, or ſuch frequent 
and exceſſive friction from large or heavy har- 
neſs as may ſufficiently irritate the part to pro- 
voke a formation of matter, as has been ex- 
plained in the preceding article. If it is early 
obſerved, let the ſeat of pain be very frequently 
fomented with vinegar made warm, for at 
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leaſt a quarter of an hour, rubbing upon the 
part immediately after about an ounce of cam- 
phorated ſpirits of wine, and then bandaging 
over the part a double flannel dipped in the 
vinegar, warm as before. 


Should the ſwelling reſuſe 8UBMISsSION to 


this treatment, after a regular perſeverance for 


_ eight-and-forty hours, continuing to enlarge 


itſelf, and diſplay invincible ſymptoms of ma- 
turation, make no farther attempt by REPEL- 
LENTS to oppoſe the progreſs of NATURE, 
ſuch obſtinacy will never prevail; therefore 
contribute your early and cheerful aſſiſtance to 
promote a ſpeedy ſuppuration. For this pur- 
pole let the following poultice be immediately 
applied and repeated twice every day, till an 
aperture or opening is effected in the abſceſs, 


Taxet of camomile flowers, turnips, and coarſe 
bread, about equal quantities; boil the camo- 


mile and turnips in a ſufficient quantity of water, 
till the latter are ſoft enough to bruiſe all toge- 
ther; then ſtir in four ounces of white lily root, 


(beat to a paſte in the mortar); and, laſtly, | 


add, while hot, three or four ounces of lard, 
and two of common turpentine. 


This 
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This application ſhould be made as warm as 
the nature of the caſe will admit, that it may 
the better fulfil the intent of relaxing the veſs 
ſels, increaſing their circumference, and pro- 
moting the ſpeedy flux of matter to this pat- 
ticular part. So ſoon as an opening appears, 
let it be enlarged ſufficiently to inſure a diſs 
charge, and prevent the retention of any im- 
proper portion of matter; and continue to 
proceed with the cure according to the ſtate of 
the caſe, collecting your informations from the 
variety of directions extenſively given under 
the different heads of wounds, ulcers, fitula, 
and 7umours; to the laſt of which we now 
procecd, 
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TUMOURS, WARBLES, NAVEL- 
GALLS, AND SITFASTS, 


HM OURS 

* | | : | 

ARE of many and various kinds, according 
to their different cauſes and fituations; as the 
cxdematous, ſteatomous, encyſted, and ſcrofu- 
lous; but as the ſeparate and diſtinct explana- 
tions of theſe would lead the reader into ana- 
tomical diſquiſitions foreign to, and very far 
beyond, the limits preſcribed for the comple- 
tion of this work (which is intended for gene- 
ral comprehenſion), I ſhall make a curſory 
REMARK upon each, and proceed to a minute 
inveſtigation of the $1MPLE TUMOUR coming 


fo conſtantly under common obſervation and 
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management. The ædematous and encyſted tu- 
mours are nearly ſynonymous, originating in a 
cyſt or bag, containing a kind of ichorous, 
bloody ſanies, or gelatinous fluid; which being 
evacuated, the cyſt does not always ſubmit to 
digeſtives or eſcharotics, but muſt be extir- 
pated with the knife, and cured as a common 
wound; for the completion of which ample | 
DIRECTIONS may be found in the preceding 
claſs under that head. 
The STEATOMous are thoſe tumours that 
form on different parts, and paſs in general un- 
der the denomination of wens, containing, 
when opened or extracted, a ſubſtance not un- 
like ſuet in its earlieſt ſtate, when hardly cold: 
neither of the above are expected to ſubmit to 
any topical application, unleſs upon the very 
firſt obſervation ; when an attempt may be made 
by the moſt powerful repellents, ſpecified in 
many of the preceding pages, and a ſmall por- 
tion of the ſtrongeſt mercurial ointment rabbed 
in every night, for a conſiderable length of 
time; but even to this there is no hope of ſub- 
miſſion, unleſs in the firſt ſtage of its infancy ; 
nor can any RADICAL CURE be in general ob- 
tained but by inſtrumental extirpation. As this 
b EY muſt 
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muſt be unavoidably attended with lots of time, 

and a proportional ſhare of danger, if ſeated 

upon or interſected by the muſcular parts, per- 

haps it may be moſt prudent to omit the expe- 
riment and ſubmit it to chance. 


ScRoFuLous TuMouURs are ſoch as ori- 
ginate in ſcorbutic or hereditary taints, and 
increaſe or diminiſh according to the ſtate or 
acrimony of the blood; they are therefore more 
than any of the others dependent upon exter- 
nal application, and particularly the mer curial 
unguent juſt before deſcribed, aſſiſted by Aa 
courſe of mercurial or antimonial ALTERA= 

TIVES, as may be diſcretionally ſelected from 
the chapters on thoſe ſubjects. As the mercy- 
rial ointment has been repeatedly recommended, 
it may not be inapplicable to introduce t the 


mode of preparation ; 


TAKE quickſilver two ounces z 
Lard fix ounces ; : 
Balſam of ſulphur half an ounce, 


Rub the quickſilver with the balſam in a metal 
mortar till the globules diiappear ; then add 
the lard by degrees, firſt made warm, and 


keep in a pot for uſe, 
I now 
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| I now proceed to the explanation of a SIM- 
PLE TUMOUR, or ABSCESS, taken in its ſingle 


view, as one effort of nature to relieve itſelf 


from the weight of an extravaſated fluid col- 


lected, and (the cauſe being inflammatory) be- 


come too tenacious for tranſpiration through 
the cutaneous paſſages or pores of the ſkin, and 
too viſcid to be again abſorbed or taken into 
the circulation. This is the principle of action, 


whether proceeding from a grumous ſtate of 


the blood obſtructing the finer paſſages, accu- 
mulating and acting by its /#:mulus upon the 


irritable parts, or from an extravaſation of fluid 
ejected from the veins or lymphatics, in con- 


ſequence of laceration from bruiſes, or ruptures 


from ſtrains. It has been a predominant and 


eſtabliſhed practice o attempt repulſion, even 
after the decifive formation of matter, by the 
moſt powerful ſpirituous applications, thereby 
inflaming the integuments and indurating the 
contents ; not without a very great probability 
of producing an ixveterate ulcer or long- Hand- 


ing fiſtula. 


In all applications, whether external or in- 


| ternal, REASON will prove a very uſeful aſ- 
ſiſtant; pay due reſpect to the 1iNDICATIONS 
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of NATURE, ſolicit the Iv YER POSITION of 
REASON, and in conjunction they will be 
found moſt admirable aviliaries to the ju- 
dicious EXERTIONs of ART. All tumours 
(proceeding from what cauſe ſoever) tending 
to certain maturation ſhould be expeditiouſly 
aſſiſted with very warm fomentations, compoſed 


of. camomile, marſhmallows, roſemary, lavender, 


wormwood, elder flowers, or any two or three 
of the whole, the PROPERTIES of /{zmulus 
and heat being ſtill the ſame, and to be effected 
by a part as well the entire. 


After each time of uſing the fomentation 


apply a poulrice of the ſuppurating kind; ſe- 


lecting from the following articles ſuch in- 
gredients as may prove moſt applicable to the 
purpoſe: 

Coarſe bread, boiled turnips, pollard or bran, 
camomile flowers, flour of muſtard, white 
ly-root, (beat to a paſte) with an addition of 
turpentine. yellow baſilicon, and lard ſufficient 
to keep it moiſt. 


Theſe applications muſt be regularly con- 
tinued till the pliability of the tumour, and 
the fluctuation of matter, prove it in a proper 

ſtate 


FE 
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ſtate for perforation. Let it then be carefully 
opened by a ſuperficial incifion ſufficiently large 
to admit of ſuch diſcharge as the ſize of the ab- 
ſceſs may require; dreſſing with the neceſſary 


introduction of dofſils of lint, well impregnated 


with the following DIGESTIVE, and covered 


with a POULTICE of mild ingredients for a few 


days, to encourage the diſcharge and for ma 
convenient bed or covering for the wound. 


STRONG DIGESTIVE. 


Takes bees wax three ounces, turpentine, Bur- 
oundy pitch, and ſpirits of turpentine, each 
two ounces; olive oil fix ounces; melt the 


wax and Burgundy pitch in the oil over a 
flow fire; then take off and ſtir in the tur- 


pentine; and, when nearly cool, add the 
ſpirit by degrees, and incorporate well. 


The tents to be infinuated, furniſhed with a 
portion of THIS unguent moderately warm, 
and introduced no larger than will leave ſuffi- 
cient room to be placed in and extracted eaſily, 
thereby not impeding the incarnation, Should 
any fungus or proud fleſh render it neceſſary, 
dreſs occaſionally with the pRECIPITATE 
OINTMENT (under the article of wounds), and 


cover with a pledget of this STABLE DIES 
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TIvE, keeping your bandage always neat and 
firm, that the ſides or edges may be encouraged 
in their diſpoſition to unite or come into con- 
tat, So ſoon as the laſt ſtage of cure, the 
ſkinning over, is complete, immediately throw 


aſide all greaſy applications, and harden the 


ſurface firſt with equal parts of fincture of 
myrrh and vinegar, afterwards with fincture 
of myrrh alone. Should any eſchar of conie- 
quence remain, and the hair not follow kindly, 
rub the part gently every night with a ſmall 
quantity of camphorated ſpermaceti ointment, 
the beſt article known to promote the return 
of the hair upon the knees or any other 


part. 


So much has been faid, and ſo many inſtruc- 


tions advanced, for the various dreſſings that 


may be found neceſſary, under the articles of 
WOUNDS, ULCERS, FISTULA, POLL=EVIL, and 
TUMOURS, immediately ſucceeding each other, 


there cannot be (omitted) any thing more to 


add upon the ſubject; naturally concluding 
every PRACTITIONER Or SUPERINTENDENT 
will regulate his applications and vary his 
dreſſings according to the ſtate or * 


of the caſe before him. 
W A R B LES 
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Axe thoſe ſmall ſwellings or tumours form- 

ed on the ſides, or ſome part of the back of a 
horſe, either by the exceflive heat and friction 
in a long chaſe, the extreme preſſure of ſome 
hard or protuberant part in the ſtuffing of the 
ſaddle, or the edge of a narrow ſaddle cloth 
coming directly under the ſeat of the rider; 
and very frequently by the cent. per cent. Care 
and caution of the ſadler, in the economical 
length of his girths; for, being ſometimes by 
much too ſhort, the buckles at either one fide 
or the other, ſet below the pad; or what is ſtill 
worſe, half on and half off; by which means 
the lower corners of the buckles conſtitute this 
inconvenience to a certainty, as I have repea- 
tedly experienced. But let them proceed from 
which of theſe cauſes they may, I ſhall in the 
cure paſs over the sUBLIMITY of CaAPT, 
Bux Dox's fertile inyention of the hot greaſy 
e diſhclout,” as unneceſlary ; alſo BARTLET'S 
ſervility and fterility in echoing ſo GREASY an 
idea; but as every extenſive reader upon this ſub- 
je& muſt haye obſerved & A Practical Treatiſe” 
may 
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may be compiled from GIBSON, Buxpox, 


BRACKEN, and others, without coining a NEW 
THOUGHT, I ſhall forbear to animadvert 


upon the advantages of PLAGIARISM, and 


come to the proper treatment of the ſubject 
no buiure us; not omitting to obſerve how 
very difficult it may be to make it convenient 
in SOME COUNTRIES (and to SOME 
POCKETS) to boil a rump of beef or gam- 
mon of bacon, merely for the procuration of 
© 2 hot greaſy diſhclout” to effect the purpoſe: 
upon the force of this natural reflection, I 
relinquiſh the idea of enforcing ſo difficult a 
proceſs, and ſhall endeavour to furniſh ſuch 
SUBSTITUTES as will certainly prove more 
efficacious and ſatisfactory. 


So ſoon as the ſaddle is taken off, after a 
ſevere chaſe, or hard journey, a good groom 
or hoſtler will be very minute in his examina- 
tions to diſcover whether an injury has been 
ſuſtained in this part or any other. He will 
iuſtantly perceive, by the horſe's wincing, 
wuether there is any defect from which a 
warble may ſpeedily enſue; if ſo, upon the firſt 
a, arance, or earlieſt diſcovery, bathe three 
or our times a day with the following RE“ 


PELLENT: 
Take 
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Take extract of Saturn half an ounce ; 
Camphorated ſpirits of wine, two ounces 
Soft water, a quarter of a pint. 


Mix the extract with the ſpirits, by ſhaking well 
together, and then add the water; or if theſe 
cannot be eaſily procured juſt at the time, 
ſubſtitute, for the moment, of vinegar and 
brandy equal parts; but the ſtronger muſt 
be obtain-d ſo ſoon as poſſible, and perſe- 
vered in till the tumour is diſpelled. 


The original cauſe of the warble muſt be 
likewiſe diſcovered and removed, to prevent a 
repetition upon the ſame part, from which, or 
the continuation, a $1TFAST will inevitably 
enſue. 


NAVEL GALLS . 


ARE, in the firſt inſtance, fumours formed 
upon the vertebræ or ſpine, and cauſed by a 


deficiency (or ſcarcity of ſtuffing on each fide 
the pad, at the back part of the ſaddle ; which 
letting the tree come into cloſe contact with the 
back bone the parts become bruiſed by the 
ſevere preſſure and conſtant friction; an in- 

flammation 
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mation ſucceeds, and produces a ſwelling of 
the encyſted kind, containing a gelatinous 
fluid, which, if not treated with frequent re- 
petitions of the following repellent lotions, 
upon the earlieſt diſcovery, will not ſubmit 
to this mode of application. 


Take Mindererus's ſpirit, 
Camphorated ſpirits, 
Common brandy, | 
And verjuice or beſt vinegar, of each equal 
parts. | 
| Or, 
Take ſal armoniac three drachms ; 


Diſtilled vinegar four ounces ; 
Britiſh brandy half a gill.— Mix. 


Should theſe fail of ſucceſs, the evacuation 
muſt be ſolicited by gentle emollients, as warm 
fomentations (before deſcribed), and ſoftening 
poultices; upon its arriving at a proper degree 


of maturity, let the neceſſary inciſion be made 


ſuperficially (not in the ſtyle recommended by 
GIBSON, of cutting down to the quick,“) 
and the cyſt or bag, extracted with its contents, 
if EASILY practicable; if not the preſent ex- 
traction (mentioned by ſome as neceſſary) is in 


fact ſuperfluous and nugatory; as it becomes 


immediately 
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immediately extraneous, and of courſe putrifie 
and ſloughs off with the dreſſings. After all 
the various inſtructions laid down for the dif- 
ferent applications, under a multiplicity of 
preceding articles, forming a regular chain of 
connexion, any farther addition muſt be un- 
neceſſary, oN hint only excepted, viz. In the 
treatment of any, or all, where the vacuums 
are large, and the diſcharge fluggiſh from the 
mouths of the veſſels being plugged by a viſ- 
cidity of the matter; or thin and ichorougz 
from a languor and coldneſs of the parts, a 
frequent uſe of the following DETERGENT 
will both cleanſe and ſtimulate, ſo as to re- 
move the obſtruction in the frſt inſtance, and 
promote a proper diſcharge in the other: 


TAKE of white vitriol and ſugar of lead each 
three drachms; | | 

Spring water half a pint; 

Tincture of myrrh one ounce. - Mix. 


And in all caſes where the fungus or proud 
fleſh does not /ubmzt to the precipitate ointment, 
pledges of dry lint under the digeſtives, or ap- 
plications of the above lotion, a ſmall portion 
of the red precipilate, white or blue vitriol 


(very 
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(very finely powdered), muſt be occaſionally 
ſprinkled over the excreſcences, but not with 
the uſual hand of indiſcretion, otherwiſe your 
corroſive in that caſe becomes a cauſtic; a cal- 
loſity is conſequently occaſioned, and your im- 
prudent and miſapplied remedy becomes worſe 
than the diſeaſe, 


A SITFAST 


7 


Is the integument or hide of a horſe be- 
come entirely callous or inſenſible, after the 
tumour called a wARBLE is repelled and 
taken up into the circulation, or has tranſ- 
pired in a natural evacuation, or Circular ooz- 
ing, ſurrounding the calloſity termed a s1T- 
FAST. In ſome little time the hair comes off, 
and it bears the appearance of a foreign ſolid 
ſubſtance, faxed in the centre of what ſeems to 
be a ſuperficial wound. For this ſimple and 
very trifling complaint there is but one cer- 
tain and expeditious cure. All applications 
to ſoften the eſchar will prove of no utility, 


ſearrfications will be tedious, and often inef- 
: fectual; 
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fectual; to prevent therefore a loſs of time by 
ſuch fruitleſs attempts, let it be clearly and 
finally underſtood, it can be effected only by 

EXTIRPATION; an operation ſo very tri- 

fling, it will not admit of a moment's heſi- 
tation, and may be taken off with a common 
penknife, and healed as a ſuperficial wound. 
But the moſt ready and leaſt painful method 
of taking it off, is by juſt raiſing either edge 
till it can be taken hold of with a pair of 
common pincers; when, by leaning them to 
any fide, you have an immediate fulcrum, or 
lever, and ſeparate it inſtantaneouſly without 
pain or inconvenience. After the extirpation 

it may be treated as a ſimple ſuperficial lacer- 
ation, and may in general be healed by a fre- 
quent application of Friar's balſam, tincture of 
myrrh, or, in very trifling caſes, with a little 
common brandy. 


But after the cure care ſhould always be taken 
to guard the cicatrix in its infancy, and pre- 
vent the buckle of the girth from coming into 
direct contact with the injured part, not only 
till the ſurface is ſufficiently hardened to render 
a repetition unlikely, but upon all future occa- 

5 ſions. 
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ſions. And here it cannot prove inapplicable to 
remind every horſeman the buckle of the girth 
ſhould never be permitted below the pad of the 
ſaddle on either fide ; a circumſtance that never 
occurs with experienced Sport ſinen, who well 
know, from the extreme preſſure, and conſtant 
friction of ſo ſharp a body upon the integu- 
ments in hard chaſes, or long journies, war- 
bles, or fitfafts, muſt inevitably enſue. 
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CLASS 


COLDS, COUGHS, PLEURISY, 
INFLAMMATION or Tux LUNGS, 
BROKEN WIND, and CO N- 
SUMPTION. 


E ; Ü Ry 


Art a fpecies of diſeaſe not only ac- 
quired by different means, but like vnte very 
different in their effects; both which we ſhall 
endeavour to elucidate in a manner much 
more extenſive and ſatisfactory than any that 
have gone before us. Col ps are in general 
more frequently the effect negl ct mir 
chance, and are moſtly acquired vy the“ 
tlity, or inaltention of thote to WOſ- 2 
Horſe is unavoidably intruſted, Tae | 
means by which colds are cauęlu, 


man or beaſt, we natu ally 
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well underſtood, that a minute inveſtigator of 
the operations of nature would conclude any 
explanation upon this ſubject entirely ſuper- 
fluous. But as there doubtleſs are many juve- 
nile ſportſmen, who, in the very zenith of 
ſublunary enjoyment and conſtant purfuit of 

_ pleaſure, never afforded the ſubje& a moment's 
conſideration, I ſhall point out ſuch CAUSES 
as are moſt likely to produce the variety of 
effects we ſhall afterwards proceed to explain. 


When a Hos, after being rode hard, and 
in a high ſtate of perſpiration, is ſuffered to 
ſtand ſtill (particularly in the winter ſeaſon, or 
in bad weather) to drink cold water in this 
ſtate; placed in an open ſtable in ſuch ſitua- 
tion ; left after a wet and dirty journey to dry 
in that condition; or his clothing left off at 
an improper ſeaſon; it is very natural to con- 
clude the groom is a KNAVE, the ho/tler a 
FOOL, or the maſter a MADMAN. And 
although theſe circumſtances ſeem little likely 
to occur by the frailty of one, or the folly of 
the other, yet the experienced ſportſman and 
traveller, who ſeldom move without the eye 
of obſervation, will convince you they (among 

| a variety 
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a variety of additional impoſitions) happen 
every day. Having here obliquely remarked 
what I naturally conclude is almoſt univerſally 
known, I ſhall be ſtudiouſly anxious to explain 
the nature of colds, and their different effects, 


ſo as to urge the neceſſity of their being per- 


fectly underſtood, that prevention in future 
may become an object of attention. 


The proceſs of Nature we allude to, in tho 
appellation of coLD, is a general obſtruction 
of the cutaneous paſſages or pores of the ſkin, 
formed for the tranſpiration of perſpirable 
matter, proportionally emitted from every 
part of the frame, and intended to expel that 
ſuperfluous moiſture by an almoſt inſenſible 
evacuation. But this exertion of Nature be- 


ing totally ſuppreſſed, by a ſudden collapſion, 
or cloſing of the pores, from one of the cauſes 


before deſcribed, the perſpirable matter is pre- 
vented in its natural courſe, and returned upon 
the body in a preternatural and morbid ſtate. 


We now come to the miſchievous effect, 
according to the degree of inveteracy or infec- 
tion of the attack. The moſt penetrating and 
acrimonious particles immediately make their 

O3 paſſage 
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paſſage to the blood veſſels; and, intermixing 
with the maſs, produce different degrees of 
diſeaſe, acting differently upon different ſub- 
jects; the injury ſuſtained being in ſome reſ- 
pects regulated by the degree of heat or per- 
ſpiration the horſe was in at the time of being 
expoſed to the original cauſe. This circum- 
ſtance once collected, upon the foundation of 
ſuch inquiries, ſome idea may be formed of its 
probable duration and ſeverity. The effects of 
cold are not only ſoon diſcovered where there 
is a conſtant attention and care, but an obſer- 
vation may be very early made to what part it 
more immediately directs its attack. For in- 


ſtance, if the nervous ſyſtem is the moſt irrita- 


ble, you ſpeedily perceive it in the EVESͤU if 
the glandular, upon the NECK, THROAT, un- 
der the EARS, or in the HEA PD; if more parti- 
cularly upon the blood (in which both the veſſels 
and their contents are concerned) the whole ſyſ- 
ſtem: of circulation being affected, you ſoon dif- 
cover its feat to be taken upon the LuNnGs ; 
and- will perceive it diſplayed more or leſs in a 
COUGH, or difficulty of breathing, according 
to the ſeverity of attack, from the proportion of 
perſpirable matter. repelled (become morbid) 
and compulfively abſorbed into the circulation. 

v0 
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So ſoon as the horſe is in this ſtate a ſympto- 
mati fever attends, which is to be underſtood 
no more than a degree of febrile heat, or irri- 
tability dependant on the original cauſe, which 
gradually ceaſes as the primary diſeaſe is found 
to decline, 


The blood in all theſe inſtances becomes 
languid and enfeebled by its increaſe and in- 
cumbrance, whilſt its velocity is preternatu- 
rally compelled in the ſtricture of the veſſels, 
upon their over-accumulated contents, which 
palpably conſtitute the obſtruction and pro- 
duce the fever, Having traced the very prin- 
ciple of colds to their original cauſe, and 
pointed out their different effects upon the 
eyes, glands, lungs, and circulation, I ſhall pro- 
ceed firſt to that kind of cold fixed on the 
lungs, diſtinguiſhed by COUGH, and its con- 
ſequences, enlarging upon the other two, when 


we come to treat upon their ſeparate claſſes, 


under the diſorders of the eyes and ſtrangles, 
or tumours upon the glands. I ſhall therefore 
take this complaint in its firſt ſtage, when it 
is early diſcovered by an induſtrious ſervant or 
attentive maſter, and penerally ſubmits to 
immediate care and ſimple remedies ; particu- 

04 larly 
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larly if proper reſpect is paid to the excellent 
maxim of never letting alone till to-mor- 
* row what may be done to-day ;” for blood 
ſhould be inſtantly taken away according to 
ſymptoms, ſize, ſtate, and condition. Be 
accurate in quantity, and preſerve it a few 
hours to aſcertain its ſtate ; if livid, or black, 
with a coat of ſize upon its ſurface, you have 
evident demonſtration of its viscIDITY and 
obſtructed circulation through the finer veſſels 
of the EUNGS. In three or four hours after 
bleeding give a maſh of bran and oats equal 
parts, upon which pour boiling water ſuffi- 
cient; then ſtir in unadulterated aniſeed and 
liquorice powders each one ounce, and of 
honey four. In two hours after the maſh give 
a gallon or ſix quarts of ſoft water moderately 
warm, in which has been diſſolved two ounces 
of NITRE. Let the maſhes be continued 
every night and morning, giving a moderate 
feed of dry oats in the middle of the day, 
good ſweet hay in ſmall quantities, and the 
ſame proportion of nitre to be repeated in the 
water after each-maſh. To theſe muſt be added 
the neceſfary regulations of Goop drefling 


and GENTLE exerciſe, which in general ſoon 
effect 
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effect the cure of ſuch COLDS as are counter- 
acted upon the firſt attack. 


On the contrary, ſhould time or circum- 
ſtances have prevented thoſe early advantages, 
the attack has been neglected, and the diſ- 
order made a rapid progreſs; ſhould the 
COUGH be violent and conſtant, the horſe very 
dull and heavy, declining his food, and the 
ſymptomatic fever run high, the blood will 
conſequently prove as before deſcribed. In 
ſuch caſe the ſymptoms will perhaps not im- 
mediately ſubmit to the above plan ſo ſoon as 
may be wiſhed or expected, therefore repeat 
your bleeding in two or three days at fartheſt, 
according to the ſtate and neceſſity, altering 
the maſhes to equal parts of malt and bran, 
ſcalded with boiling water ; when nearly cool 
enough for the manger, ſtir in of elecampane, 
aniſeed and liquorice powders, each one ounce ; 
let this be repeated every night and morning, 
continuing the noon- feed dry, and the n7re 
two ounces in the water, as before directed. 


Let it be remembered, for conſolation, that 
COEDS or COUGHS thus treated, before they 
have 
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have been ſuffered by neglect or penury to be- 
come obdurate by long ſtanding, generally 


ſubmit to a very ſhort courſe of trouble or 


expenſe; whilſt tardineſs in procuring expe- 
ditious relief is often productive of events that 
no future aſſiduity can relieve. By immediate 
bleeding the obſtruction is conſequently re- 
duced, and the circulation promoted; rarefac- 
tion 1s effected, and the ſtricture upon the 
veſſels removed by the warm maſhes and cor- 
dials; the irritating mucus engendered by the 
inflamed glands is likewiſe diveſted of its acri- 
mony, and the preſſure upon the lungs re- 
duced by relaxing and leſſening the contents 
of the body. Under theſe advantages you are 
eaſed of the complaint almoſt immediately, or 
a critical diſcharge comes on at the noſtrils, 
and terminates in a few days, what neglected 


, ſoon conſtitutes a confirmed coucn, ASTHMA, 


BROKEN WIND, Or CONSUMPTION, 


In reſpect to theſe diſorders, their deſcrip- 
tions (or rather the different conjectures) have 
been ſo extended, turned, twiſted, and muti- 
lated, in their tranſmiſſions from one author 
to another, that it is natural to ſuppoſe no true 
ſtate of either could be aſcertained, or any 

thing 
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thing ſatisfactory advanced upon the ſubject. 


We have the authority of a century paſt to 
prove they are cauſed by © the impetuoſity of 
© the blood's ruſhing into the lungs,” or, in 
ce the air veſſels,” or, © in blood veſſels,” or, 
< in tubercles, or, * in ulcers,” or, © in too 
* full feeding,” &c. BARTLET quotes from 
GIBSON, who refers you to MARKnam, or 
SOLEYSELL, and BRACKEN to BURDON, and 
ſo on ad infinitum. We are likewiſe told 
„ the three laſt diſtempers are in general in- 
e curable :” you are then inſtructed to pro- 
ceed with mercurial phyſic, giving, in the in- 
termediate days, the cinnaber balls; if they 
é fail try alterative purges; to theſe follow 
* cordial balls, with balfams of Peru and ſul- 


* phur, flowers of Benjamin, ſquills, tar, &c. 


« One to be continued a week or ten days, 
© another a fortnight, and a third for two 
© months or longer.” When having made 
this hopeful and expenſive tour through almoſt 
all the MATERIA MEDICA to cure what 1s 
in general incurable,” you may enjoy the 
pleaſing ſenſation of knocking your horſe on 
the head, and moſt feelingly acknowledge 
« the remedy worſe than the diſcaſe.” 


I ſhall endeavour to avoid this beaten track 


of duplicity, and not amuſe my readers in 
every 
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every page with GIBSON directs this,” of 
© BARTLET the other,” but communicate 
ſome inſtructions from the dictates of NA- 
TURE AND REASON, who have been hi- | 
therto moſt infamouſly treated, and moſt 
ſhamefully abandonded through every ſyſtem 
of equeſtrian medical practice. In conjunction 
with this it may not be inapplicable to intro- 
duce a few obſervations reſpecting the mode 
of adminiſtration I have long ſince adopted, 
and endeavoured to ſtrengthen upon every op- 
portunity. For inſtance, to condemn and 
explode upon every poſſible occafion the old 
and ſlovenly method of giving medicines of al- 
moſt every kind in DRINKs (and the equally 
favourite adminiſtration of GLYSTERs) where 
they can by any means be avoided ; (which 
forty-nine times out of fifty they very well 
may) always preferring their incorporation 
with a maſh, or the contents in a ball, where 
circumſtances will permit. 


But . this plan generally meets oppoſition 
from the VULCANIAN ADVOCATES for 
ancient practice, who would as ſoon relinquiſh 
their leathern aprons as their opinions. The 


prodigious and conſequential ceremony of pro- 
viding 
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viding the ale, powders, twitch, horn, and ap- 
faratus, with the additional pleaſure of waſt- 
ing or ſpilling half the contents, are profeſſional 
DIGNITIES not to be readily given up ; more 
particularly the operator's privilege of drinking 
a part of the a/e or flrong beer, to be perfectly 
convinced it is not TOO STALE for the pur- 
poſe, To bring this digreſſion to a ſpeedy 
criſis, I ſhall only beg leave to add that twenty 
years ſince, obſerving the general plague in 
giving drinks, the conſtant and unavoidable 
waſte in the operation, added to the palpable 
abſurdity of giving the moſt nauſeous medi- 
eines in a liquid form, to conſtitute an unne- 
ceſſary ſickneſs to the animal, made me reject 
the practice, determining to adopt a method 
more rational, neat, and conſiſtent, ſo far as 
my own advice or influence extended. To 
this circumſtance may be attributed the very 
few drinks preſcribed or recommended in the 
courſe of this work: the aukward ad miniſtra- 
tion of glyſters is likewiſe rejected, but where 
they are palpably neceſſary, and even then the 
bag and pipe ſhould be the vehicle for injec- 
tion; the ſyringe being an invention of abſo- 
lute abſurdity, and fit only for ſuch practi- 

tioners 
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tioners as are profeſſed advocates for FUN- 
DAMENTAL ELECTRICITY. 


Me come immediately from this digreſſion 
to the treatment of obſtinate coughs, of which 
there are two diſtin& kinds in effect, though 
proceeding from the very fame cauſe; whether 
the reſult of negle& at the original attack, or 
inflexibility and non- ſubmiſſion to the mode 
of practice before recommended, and regularly 
perſevered in. The one may be conſidered a 
looſe and almoſt continual cough, increaſing 
to violence upon the leaſt motion, whilſt the 
diſtinction is eaſily made by attending to 
ſymptoms : the other is a ſhort dry cough, 


_ preceded by a huſky hollow kind of wheezing, 


as if reſpiration was ſhortened or obſtructed 
by fragments of hay or corn retained in the 
paſſage. This is the kind of cough called 
aſthma by thoſe writers who have preceded us, 
and for which mercurial purges have been re- 
commended, and may perhaps come forward 
with more propriety after the adminiſtration 


of a courſe of the following balls, ſhould they 


fail in the defired effect. BLEEDING muſt 
be firſt performed, and occaſionally repeated 
in ſmall quantities, till the glandular inflam- 

mation 
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mation and irritability is reduced, and the 


blood is ſo attenuated or diveſted of its viſci- 


dity, by the conſtant and invariable repetition 
of the nitre, that the circulation may be more 
freely promoted through the finer veſſels of 
the lungs ; as from the obſtructions in theſe 
finer paſſages all the difficulties proceed. 
Bleeding having been performed with the ne- 
ceſſary circumſpection as to quantity, let your 
two ounces of n:tre be given without the moſt 


trifling remiſſion, every night and morning in 
the water, as particularized in the firſt ſtage 


of the diſorder, continuing one of the follow- 
ing balls every morning for a fortnight or 

three weeks, that a fair and deciſive trial may 
be obtained. 


THE DETERGENT PECTORAL BALL. 


TAE E of Caſtile ſoap, aniſced, and liquorice 


powders, each five ounces; 
Barbadoes tar ſix ounces; 
Gum ammoniacum three ounces 
Balſam of Tolu one ounce; 


Honey (if required) to make a mals ; which 


divide into a dozen balls. 


If the complaint ſhould continue predomi- 


nant in all its ſymptoms, notwithſtanding theſe 


efforts 
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efforts to relieve, BLEEDING mult be repeated; 
two doſes of mercurial phyſic may be given 
eight days apart, and prepared by the addition 
of a drachm and a half of calomel to either of 
the balls (under the articles of purging) beſt 
calculated for the horſe's ſtrength and condi- 
tion. After which repeat the above pectoral 
balls, with the addition of gum myrch, Ben- 
Jamin, and Venice turpentine, each two 
ounces; dividing the maſs into balls of two 


ounces each, repeating them every morning 


till the above proportion (with theſe addi- 
tion) are totally conſumed. 


The long loud hollow covcn that is almoſt 
inceſſant, and continually increaſing upon Mo- 
TION or the leaſt hurry in exerciſe, proceeds 
equally from irritability and the action of the 
ſlimy mucus upon the glands in reſpiration, as 
well as the viſcidity and coheſion of the blood 
through the finer paſſages. This kind of cough 
I have ever obſerved to ſubmit with much leſs 
difficulty than the ASHTMATIC, requiring only 
ſteady and regular perſeverance. in the plan 
now laid down to obtain a certain, and, in all 
probability, a ſpeedy cure. The improvement 


upon the cordial ball of BRACKEN, (ſo rigidly 
adhered 
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adhered to by all thoſe advocates incapable of 
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leaving the beaten track, or judging for them- 


ſelves) will be cheerfully acknowledged 


by 


every judicious and impartial obſerver, who 
will readily coincide with me in rejecting 


the br imſtone, turmeric, and ſugar-candy, 


as 


articles very little adequate to the taſk they 
were aſſigned. In this caſe, as in the other, 


bleeding muſt take the lead, followed by a maſh 


compounded of equal parts of bran and oats, 


into which muſt be ſtirred and diſſolved, w 


hile 


hot, honey four ounces; and this repeated 


every night with the two ounces of itre in 


the 


water, (as repeatedly directed) without inter- 


miſſion every night and morning. 


THE PECTORAL CORDIAL BALL. 


.# 


Takt Turkey figs, Spaniſh liquotice, aniſeed» 


and liquorice powders, each four ounces; 


Carraway ſeeds, elecampane, and aniſated bals 


ſam, each two ounces ; 


Saffron, ginger (in powder), and oil of aniſeed, 


each ſix drachms; 


Honey ſufficient to form the maſs; and divide 


into twelve balls; of which let one be given 


every morning. 


The figs and ſaffron are to be beat to a paſte in 
the mortar, previous to their incorporation with 


P 


the 
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the other articles, the Spaniſh liquorice is to be 
ſoftened over the fire, by boiling in a ſmall 


quantity of ſpring water, and the whole of the 


ingredients mixed in a manner well underſtood 
by thoſe generally concerned in ſuch prepara- 


tions. Theſe balls are powerfully cordial and 
reſtorative ;, they promote glandular excretion, 


warm and ſtimulate the ſtomach to the expul- 
ſion of wind, enliven the circulation, and in- 
vigorate the whole frame, as has been ſuffi- 
eiently aſcertained by their inſtantaneous effect 
in the chafe, where their excellence has been 
repeatedly eſtabliſhed ; but more particularly 
in deep ſwampy countries, Hen, after a ſevere 
burſt, or a repetition of /trong lcaps,. the horſe 
has been ſo off his wind, or, in fat, Nature ſo- 
exhauſted, as not to be able to proceed a ſtroke 


farther; the immediate adminiſtration of @_ 


SINGLE BALE has not only afforded inſtant re- 
lief, but the horſe gone through the day with 
his uſual alacrity. To fay preciſely in what 
time the eure will be complete, is abſolutely 
impoſſible; the treatment here laid down, and 
the claſs of medicines preſcribed, will, with 
care and proper attention, perform all that can 
be expected from warm cordial pectorals. 
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PLEURISY AND INFLAMMATION 
or THE LUNGS. 


To avoid thoſe unneceſſary diſtinctions ge- 
nerally made to ſwell the work, as well as the 
tedious repetitions introduced to form a plau- 
ible but FALLActovs difference between diſ- 
eaſes bearing the (ſtricteſt affinity, (not only 
originating in the ſame cauſe, but depending 
on the very ſame treatment for cure) I ſhall, 


in this claſs, proceed to the neceſſary obſerva- 


tions upon what is termed PLEURISY, IN- 
FLAMMATION of the LUNGs, BROKEN WIND, 


and, laſtly, consUMPTION. The gradations or 


circumſtances of connection are ſo regular 
from a fimple cold, in the firſt inſtance, to the 
diſagreeable effects of the latter, as to form a 
ſufficient reaſon for bringing the whole into 
rational inveſtigation. | 


To ſteer clear of the trammels of imita- 
tion, I muſt avoid the beaten track of BarT- 
LET, Who tells you © GIBSON ſays the pleu- 

2 « rify 
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*« r;/y is an inflammation of the pleura; but, 
as no ghoſt need come from the grave to 
cen tell us that“ we will go a little farther, 


and, inſtead of diverfifying and mutilating the 


ſymptoms to form a deceptive appearance of 
two diſtin diſeaſes, I ſhall clearly prove them 
to be not only of the /ame family, but very 
nearly related; for, as the pleura is in the me- 
dical world univerſally known to be the mem- 
brane immediately covering the lungs, every 
reader may inſtantly form his own judgment 
whether the latter can become the principal 
ſeat of inflammation without the pleura's be- 
ing proportionally affected by the diſtention. 
I have not the leaſt doubt but this zhefs will 
ſufficiently eſtabliſh its own weight to prevent 
a diverſity of opinions. 


To exclude occafion for more medical or 
anatomical definitions than are abſolutely un- 
avoidable, it muſt ſuffice to ſay the diſtine- 


tion between the diſeaſes are too nice (in this. 
animal) for certain diſcrimination ; either diſ- 


plays ſymptoms common to both; and, as the 
treatment is exactly ſimilar in each, no incon- 


venience can ariſe from not decifively fixing it 


upon ohe or the other, as in general they are 


both 
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both affected. I ſhall, in treating of both, enu- 
merate the certain prognoſtics ; but cannot ſo 
far attempt an impoſition upon the judgment 
as to form a ſtring of imaginary ſymptoms, 
and ſay (as ſome have done) that he looks 
*« to the right with the pleurify, and to the 


© left with the peripneumony; that he tries to 


% lay down, then he farts up; and a multi- 
plicity of certainties equally curious. But as 
MEN or WOMEN, labouring under the 
moſt acute diſeaſes, do not diſplay the /ame 
attitudes, or indulge in the ſame poſitions, no 
more do the different animals of which we 
now treat; but there are other predominant 
ſymptoms, and certain prognottics, that ſuffi- 


ciently enable us to aſcertain the ſeat of diſ- 


eaſe, particularly in the inflammatory diſorders 
before us. | 


For inſtance—the horſe is exceedingly dull, 


| Heavy in the eyes, drops his head, is reſtleſs, 


perpetvally ſhifting his legs alternately; the 
fever comes on ſuddenly, and increaſes ra- 
pidly; his breathing is extremely difficult, the 
33 : 
cough ſhort and laboured, exciting great pain. 


The mouth at firſt is parched and dry; but 
when a critical diſcharge iſſues from the noſ- 


Eq trils, 


e S T. &c. 

trils, in conſequnce of a reduction of the 
ſymptomatic, inflammation upon the glands 
of the head and thro-t, a ſlimy moiſture ap- 
pears in the mouth likewiſe ; his whole frame 
bearing evident proofs of univerſal oppreſſion, 
that ſeriouſly indicates the neceſſity of expedi- 
tious relief. 


Having taken a conciſe but accurate view 
of the diſtemper in its external appearance, it 
becomes immediately neceſſary to go out of 
the uſual track, and explain the cauſe as well 
as the ſymptoms of diſeaſe. As the LUNs are 
known to emit in health a greater proportion 
of perſpirable matter for tranſpiration than 
any other part, it conſequently follows that, 
upon either a partial or univerſal obſtruction 
or ſuppreſſion, they become (by the compul- 
five abſorption of that very proportion) the im- 
mediate ſeat of diſeaſe; and, where the blood 
is previouſly viſcid, or in an indifferent ſtate, 
its tendency to inflammation is 27/tantly pro- 
moted by the morbidity of the obſtructed per- 
fpirable matter, which being thrown back upon 
the /ungs, they are ſo overloaded as to be ren- 
dered incapable of performing their functions, 
and paſling it into the circulation; inflamma- 
tion 
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tion 1s then produced; which, according to the 
nature of the caſe and certainty of circum- 
ſtances, muſt terminate in ſuffocation, if ſuf- 
fered long to continue its progreſs without ef- 
fectual attempts to relieve Nature from the bur- 
then ſhe has accumulated. This diſeaſe may 
alſo be produced by violent exerciſe upon the 
turf, or exertion in the field, when the increaſed 
rapidity of circulation (by the action of the 
ſolids upon their contents), propels the blood 
to the ſmaller paſſages with ſo great a degree 
of velocity as not only to produce immediate 
inflammation but ſometimes to rupture ſome 
of the finer veſſels, from which BROKEN winD 
or CONSUMPTION frequently proceeds. 


A ſufficient quantity of blood muſt be in- 
Rantly taken away, to unload the veſſels as 
much as the ſtrength will bear. After this 
operation have ready ſome bran and very 
ſweet hay cut ſmall, and ſcalded together, 
which place hot in the manger, that the FuMes 
may be imbibed as an internal fomentation 
to relax the rigidity of the glands, and ex- 
cite a diſcharge from the noſtrils ſo ſoon as 
poſſible. The very nature of this caſe, and 
the danger to which the horte is expoſed, ſuf- 

P 4 ficiently 
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| ficeintly point out the propriety and conſiſtency 
of exerting all poſſible alacrity to obtain relief, 
. or counteract the diſeaſe in its #r/? tage; there- 
1 fore let the fumigation of ſcalded bran and 
i hay be repeated every four or five hours, and 
the following decoction prepared without delay: 


TaxE pearl barley, raiſins ſplit, and Turkey 
figs ſliced, each ſix ounces; 

Stick liquorice bruiſed, two ounces; 

Boil in a gallon of water till reduced to three 
quarts; ſtrain off; and, while hot, ſtir in one 
pound of honey, and, when cold, a pint of 
diſtilled vinegar ; giving an ounce of nitre in 
a pint of this decoction every four, five, or 
ſix hours, according to the ſtate and inveteracy 
of diſeaſe. 


If relief is not obtained ſo ſoon as expected, 
and the horſe is coſtive, give a glyſter, with 


Two quarts of common gruel; 
| Coarſe ſugar ſix ounces; 
Glauber ſalts four ounces ; 
Tincture of jalap two ounces; 
And a quarter of a pint of olive oil, 
This muſt be repeated in twenty-taur hours, 
or oftner, if neceſſary. 


Should 


Should (notwithſtanding theſe efforts to re- 
lieve) the ſymptoms continue equally predo- 
minant and alarming, mot diſplaying the leaſt 
tendency to ſubmiſſion, after waiting a proper 
time for the deſirable effect of previous admi- 
niſtrations, let the bleeding be repeated, and 
that in quantity proportioned to the neceſſity 
or ſeverity of ſymptoms, continuing the de- 
coction and nitre every three or four hours, 
repeating the g/y/er, if plentiful evacuations 
have not been obtained by the former in- 
jection, 


The diluting drink, before preſcribed, is in- 
troduced here in preference to a ball, that its 
medicinal efficacy may be expeditiouſly con- 
veyed to the ſeat of diſeaſe. So ſoon as the 
wiſhed-for advantages are obſerved, and the 
predominant and dangerous ſymptoms begin 
to ſubſide, when he labours leſs in reſpiration, 
is briſter in appearance, heaves leſs in the flank, 
dungs frequently, tales freely, runs at the noſe, 


eats his warm maſhes of ſcalded bran, with 


four ounces of honey to each, and will drink 
thin gruel for his common drink (in each 
draught of which ſhould be diſſolved two 
ounces of cream of tartar ;) in ſhort, fo ſoon 
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as every appearance of DANGER is diſpelled, 
the- management may be regulated in every 


particular by the inſtructions given under the 


article of COLD, in its earlieſt ſtage ; giving 
one of the fo lowing balls every morning for a 
fortnight, leaving off the maſhes and diluting 
drink by degrees, varying the mode of treat- 
ment as circumſtances may dictate, or occa- 
ſion may require: 


TAEE Caſtile ſoap ſix ounces 

Gum ammoniacum two ounces 

Anniſe and cummin ſeeds in powder, each four 
Ou ces; 

Honey ſufficient to form the maſs, which divide 

into a dozen balls. 


To prevent any ill-effets that may ariſe 
from the viſcidity of matter that has ſo long 
overloaded the veſſels of the lungs, or its acri- 
mony, that may, by its-retention there, ſo cor- 
rode or lacerate as to form an acer, or pro- 
mote the growth of nos or tubercles, the beſt 


me hod will be, ſc ſoon as the horſe (with 


great care, gentle exerciſe, moderate and re- 
gular feeding) has acquired a tolerable propor- 


tion of his natural ſtrength, to put him upon 


the following gentle courſe of phy/ic. And it 
will 
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will become more immediately neceſſary, 
where the horſe bears about him remnants of 
the diſtemper, either in a gleet from the roſe, 
rattling in his throat, difficulty of breathing, 
or heaving in the Hanks. 


Tax ſuccotrine aloes nine drachms ; 

Rhubarb and jalap each a drachm and a half; 

Gum ammoniacum, calome! and ginger, each 
a drachm ; 

Oil of juniper ſixty FRE 

Syrup of buckthorn ſufficient to make a ball. 


Six clear days or more, if the horſe is weak, 
ſhould be allowed between each doſe, and the 
mode of management regulated by the in- 

ſtructions given under the article of purging. 


BROKEN WIND 


Is a defect in the part of which we laſt 

treated, ſo that the tranſition from one to the 
other is both quick and natural; and ſorry I 
am to acknowledge, that, amid(t all the diſſec- 
tions and minute inveſtigations that have 
; taken 
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taken place, no IMPROVEMENTS or DIS- 
COVERIES have been made that can at 
all elucidate to 4 certainty the opinions long 
fince gone forth and communicated upon 
this ſubject. The moſt eminent writers, as 
if determined in this particular to let us re- 
main in © darkneſs viſible,” tell us no more 
than that all their fr:& inguiries, all their at- 
tentive aſſiduity and inſpection will furniſh them 
with no better information than, * they BE- 
« LIEVE or SUSPECT the lungs by ſome 
ic means are Foo large for the cavity of the 
e cheſt, or the cheſt 20 narrow for the lungs.” 
If this curious HYPOTHESIS can be once ad- 
mitted, the preternatural enlargement of the 
lungs is, by ſuch reaſoning, confirmed a para- 
doxical natural deformity. An attempt to eſta- 
bliſh ſo frail an idea would be ridiculous in 
the extreme; for horſes are in general ſo 
little feen with external deformities, that it 
would be a palpable proof of fer:ility in intel- 
lect to ſuppoſe a conſtant and invariable de- 
formity upon any part of the viſcera ; particu- 
larly upon the ſame in every horſe labouring un- 
der this defect, and the very part ſo immediately 
neceſlary to all the offices in life. It is an opi- 
nion I ſhall never accede to, but am inclined 
to 
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to believe, by examining the matter a little 
more attentively, two very probable reaſons may 
be adduced tending to lead us to a much 


more RATIONAL opinion of the cauſe. 


For inſtance, whether horſes who have been 
in che habit of Full or foul feeding, with a very 
trifling portion of exerciſe, and without any 
internal cleanſing from evacuations, compul- 
ſively obtained by purgatives or diuretics, may 
not conſtantly engender a quantity of viſcid, 
tough, pblegmatic matter; which accumulating 
by ſlow degrees may ſo clog and fill up ſome 
of that infinity of minute paſſages with which 
the /ungs are known to abound, as probably to 
obſtruct the air veſſels in their neceſſary ex- 
panſion for the office of reſpiration. And 
whether this very probable obſtruction, or 
partial ſuppreſſion, may not in ſudden, haſty, 
and long continued exertions, rupture others, 
and by ſuch local deficiency affect the e/aftzcrty 
of the whole? The probability, and indeed 
great appearance of this progreſs, has ever in- 
fluenced me moſt forcibly to believe that, ſuch 
obſtructions once formed, the evil accumulates, 
till a multiplicity of the veſſels become im- 
pervious, and render the lungs, by their con- 
ſtant 


# 
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ſtant accumulation and diſtention, too rigid 
for the great and neceſſary purpoſe of reſpir- 
ation. 


How far this probable ſyſtem of obſtruction 


may come into immediate contact with the 


judgment of others, I am yet to learn; the 
conjecture naturally arifing from a ſerious and 
attentive inveſtigation of the caſe, is ſubmitted 
to public opinion, as a far more rational mode 
of explanation than to TRUMPET or RE-ECHO 
an abſurdity that the lungs are too large for 
te the cheſt,” or a ſtill greater, that /oul 
« feeding has made the lungs Fat, when a 
ſurvey of the ſubject ſhall inſtantly demonſtrate 
the carcaſs to be evidently Poor. | 


Whichſoever conjecture may be right re- 
ſpecting the cauſe, one opinion is univerſal upon 
the cure, if it originates in a natural deformity; 
for, ſhould (according to the credulity of for- 
mer writers) © the lungs be too large for the 
« cheſt,” or © the cheſt too narrow for the 
e lungs,” the effect being directly the ſame, it 
is not in the power of art to furniſh a cure; 
the expenſe to obtain it being therefore ſuper- 
fluous, it had better be avoided. That ſuch a 

; defect 
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defect may ſometimes occur, as a cheſt 709 nar- 
row for lungs of an uncommon extenſion, that 
conſtitute naturally what are called thick- 
winded horſes, cannot be denied ; and in thoſe 
caſes very little is to be expected from a hope 
of mitigation or cure. 


It cannot but be obſerved what an anxious 
deſire a BROKEN-WINDED horſe always diſ- 
plays to obtain water—a ſelf-evident convic- 
tion he is rendered uneaſy by ſome glutinous 
adheſive internal ſubſtance, that inſtin& alone 
prompts the animal to expect drinking may 
waſh away : on the contrary, if, as BARTLET 
and GIBSON ſuppoſe, the lungs are too large 
* for the cheſt,” every thing that increaſes 
the bulk of the abdomen or viſcera (and conſe- 
quently the preſſure upon the diaphragm) muſt 
increaſe the diſquietude, which it is natural to 
believe from the ſagacity of animals in other 
inſtances, they would in is molt carefully 
avoid. 

If my HYPOTHESIS is founded in fact, 
(which circumſtances will not allow me the 
leaſt reaſon to doubt) a cure may certainly be 
expected, provided the attempt is made upon 

the 
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the dawn of the diſeaſe; but I will by no 
means admit the probability where the original 
cauſe has been of long ſtanding, and no at- 
tempts made to relieve. A little deliberation 
will convince every reader that a cure can 
originate only in ſuch adminiſtrations or claſs 
of medicines as are evidently calculated in 
their operations or effects to reach, cleanſe, 
and remove, obſtructions in the very remote 


ſeat of diſeaſe. 


BLEEDING naturally ariſes out of this ob- 
ſervation, and muſt be repeated at proper inter- 
vals, in moderate quantities, till diveſted of the 
coat of ſize and livid appearance, that are 
certain prognoſtics when the /ungs are ob- 
ſtructed either by viſcidity or inflammation. 
To promote the neceſſary evacuations in the 


firſt inſtance, to attenuate the viſcidity of the 


glutinous obſtructed matter, and to deterge the 
paſſages by a ſtimulation of the ſolids, are the 
only foundations upon which the hope or pro- 
bability of a cure may be formed; there- 
fore after bleeding go through a regular coarſe 
of the mild purging balls (preſcribed after the 
horſe's recovery from the article laſt treated 
on ;) they are ſlightly impregnated with er- 

 curia} 


A 
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eurial particles, and, blended with the gums; 
form a moſt excellent medicine for the pur- 
poſe. In three days after the operation of the 
third doſe begin upon the following detergent 
balſamics, and continue to give one ball every 
morning, ſo long as may be thought neceſſary 

to form a fair opinion whether advantage is 
gained or relief likely to be obtained : 


Tate of the beſt white ſoap eight ounces; 

Gums guaicum and ammoniacum each three 
ounces z 

M yrrh and Benjamin, aniſeed ard: liquoricez 
each two ounces; . 

Balſam of Peru, tolu, and oil of aniſeed, each 
half an ounce; 

Barbadoes tar ſufficient to make a maſs, which 
divide into twenty balls: 


It is neceſſary to be ſtrictly obſerved that, 
during this courſe, hay and water are to be 
diſpenſed with a very ſparitig hand, ſo as to 
prevent too great an accumulation in the 
ſlomach or inteſtines, that an obſervation may 
be made with the greater certainty, whether 
any hopes of ſucceſs from medicine may be 
juſtly entertained ; if not, farther expenſe will 
be unadviſeable, as it will appear, after ſuch 
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trial, an incurable malady at all events. The 
better to reconcile us to which, ſuch PA- 
LIATIVES may be occaſionally put into uſe 
as will naturally be ſuggeſted by an attentive 
peruſal of this claſs, in which the diſeaſes of 
the lungs are the principal objects of inveſti- 
gation. 


At all events when a cough is become of 
long ſtanding, or the horfe perceived to labour 
under any of thoſe wheezings in exerciſe, or 
violent heaving in the flanks, that indicate an 
oppreſſed ſtate of the lungs or difficulty of 
reſpiration, the mode of feeding ſhould be re- 
gulated accordingly ; upon a proper attention 
to which circumſtance, many of the conſe- 
quences evidently depend. For, whether as a 
preventative or cure, maſhes ſhould be occa- 
ſionally given, and gradually declined, till the 
food becomes regularly dry ; hay ſhould be 
diſtributed in ſmall quantities, that the con- 
tents of the ſtomach may not be too much in- 
creaſed for gradual digeſtion, To horſes of 
this deſcription, food ſhould be given that will 
aftord the greateſt nutriment with the ſmalleſt 
quantity: on the contrary, fo ſoon as the pro- 
bability of ſuch defect is perceived, the horſe 
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is too generally concluded of the leaſt value, 
and treated accordingly. Inſtead of mitigat- 
ing the ſymptoms, they are conſtantly in- 
creaſed by the very means that ſhould be 
avoided ; the fouleſt and moſt injurious food 
is liberally ſupplied—groſs clover hay mixed 
chaff, and as much water as the animal chuſes 
to carry, are too often permitted, even with- 
out reſtraint, and the defect abſolutely en- 
couraged to become habitual, inſtead of be- 
ing alleviated, by the very means that reaſon 
dictates and diſcretion directs. 5 


CONSUMPTION 


Is a diſeaſe or complication upon which 
very little need be introduced, but to keep 
up the appearance of form, and pay the neceſ- 
fary and expected compliment to cuſtom. No 
appellation, no deſcription of diſeaſe, has been 
more hackneyed more proſtituted and perverted, 
than the very name of CONSUMPTION ; it has 
for ages been an excellent maſe of myſtery for 
the doubts of the FAcUuLTY, and no bad ex- 
planatory ſubſtitue for the meaning of the vul- 
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gar, in all thoſe internal decays of the humar- 
ſpecies, where the chaſm in the countenance of 
the Doctor, and the ambiguous ſhake of the 
head) including the alternate conſtruction of 
hope and fear), is intended to convince the 
anxious attendant that ſymptoms are obſcured 
by circumſtances, and certainty not to be aſcer- 
tained, | 


A conſumption may proceed from a non- 
performance of the functions to which many 
parts of the animal ſtructure may be deſtined, 
not only from ruptures of the blood, or air 
veſſels in the lungs, (originating in cauſes re- 
peatedly deſcribed), terminating in z/cers, tu- 
bercles, and caligſities; but in a ſcirrhe/ity of the 
liver, and induration of ſome of the glandular 
parts, atid many other internal complaints or 
injuries to which the references, by ſymptoms 
remote from the ſeat of pain or diſeaſe, muſt 
be often deceptive, ſo as in ſome caſes to per- 
plex more than direct. This being a very fair 
and candid ſtate of the caſe before us, the reader 
will do well to collect what information he 
can from his attentive obſervations ; then com- 
pare them with the moſt predominant ſymp- 
toms deſcribed under the heads of different 

| diſeaſes, 
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diſeaſes, and fo adjuſt his deciſion as to bring 
it into that claſs to which it bears the greateſt 
fimilitude, and adopt a mode of treatment 
accordingly. To take this ſubject in as conciſe 
a view as poſſible, (let it proceed from what- 
ever cauſe), the courſe of balſamic ręſtorati ves 
and detergent pectorals, found under the heads 
of coLDs, COUGHs, and ſucceeding articles, 
with the aids of bleeding, maſhes, and ſuch 
other aſſiſtance as may be ſelected from the 
variety of preſcriptions and inſtructions ſo 
often repeated, render unneceſſary any farther 
obſervation or animadverſion upon this head. 


Q 3 CLASS 
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FEVERS, WORMS, any JAUNDICE. 


” 


FEVER Ss. 


Tas obſervations and reflections that firſt 
induced me to perceive the abſolute neceſſit 


of ſome reformation in the practice of FAR- 


RIERY, never influenced me more in a con- 
viction of that want, than did a thorough in- 
veſtigation of the ſubject before us. For 
BARTLET, in his uſual ind and eaſy way, ſays 


e he purpoſely avoids giving deſcriptions of diſ- 


<« eaſes, or ſo much as gueſſing at the cauſes 
e qwithin which bring them about.” What 
could have been his motive for * purpoſely” 


concealing what in © A Practical Treatiſe” had 


every right to be revealed, I know not; and 


„ Fouſons could be, 1 leave entirely to 
. P rivate op inions of others, making public 


(u pon 


| F EE 
(upon THAT circumſtance) only ONE of my 
own ; that whoever is a ſtranger to the ene 
of diſeaſe muſt be conſequently ſo to vey” 
| method and rational ſyſtem of cute. 


This W evidently clear to the meaeſt 
and moſt uncultivated comprehenſion, I muſt 
beg leave to obſerve how much on the con- 
trary GIBSOx has ſuperlatively obliged us in 
the very quinteſſence of prolixity and compli- 

cation; for, with the reverſe of BARTLET'S 
reaſon and want of patience, he has moſt ela- 
borately gone through what may be termed 
a complete ſyſtem of imaginary fevers ; and 
regularly transferred the obſervations and lan- 
guage of ancient authors upon the diſeaſes of _ 
the human ſpecies to the conſtitution of qua- 
drupeds. He not only tediouſly deſcribes the 
 femple and continued fever; the hefic, putrid, 

and peſtilential; but, to prove his attachment 
to the ſubject, animadverts upon quotidians, 
tertians, and guartans, enlarging ſeparately 0 
upon each; and concludes in an inexplicable 4 
jargon upon the whole. | 


- 


As indeed does OsMER, (who, as before ob- 


ſerved, wrote in later times) in what he calls £7 
24 «A e 
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A Treatiſe on the Diſeaſes and Lameneſs of 
“ Horſes ;” though an attentive in ſpection and 
peruſal, proves it decidedly a treatiſe upon 
the feet and ſhoeing; nothing being 1ntro- 
duced either full or explanatory upon the ori- 
gin or cure of any diſeaſe to which the horſe 
is ſubject, or any preciſe or regular method of 
treatment pointed out, the very few remedies 
lightly recommended, being left (in reſpect 
to quantity and proportion) entire y at the 
diſcretion of the reader. 


In reſpect to fevers he includes all under 
the denomination of a diſfemper, and then gives 
you a deſcription of what he calls“ five dif- 
« ferent claſſes or degrees of this diſeaſe ;” 
but, after minutely inveſtigating his explana- 
tions, I muſt confeſs them ſo replete with 
ſuppoſitious alternatives, and theoretical un- 
certainties, that they ſeem much more evi- 
dently calculated to perplex than enlighten a 
ſubject, that has hitherto been too much ob- 
ſcured by the illiteracy of ſome, and the C 
fected or political abſtruſity of others. In 
fact the purport of the inquiry is ſo entirely 
loſt in a variety of inapplicable digreſſions 
and incoherent ſtories, that not a ſingle clue 
18 
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is left by which he leaſt rational and authentic 
information is to be acquired, except“ plen- 
** tiful b/zedings, the unlimited uſe of falt 
ce petre, and the inſertion of rowels,” even to 
the number of fix or eight upon the ſame 
ſubject. 


Every intelligent obſerver muſt be well con- 
vinced of the abſurdity of ſuch accumulation 
as GIBSON deſcribes, and the improbability 
(not to ſay, what might be very well juſtified, 
the 7mpoſſibility) of diſcovering, by no other 
means than /ilenf ſymptoms and ocular inſpec- 
tion (amounting to no kind of demonſtration) 
the origin, cauſe, or indeed diſtemper itſelf, 
to which there is no certain diſtinction, or 
palpable proof of exiſtence. And when it is 
remembered there is no agency in the ani- 
mal by which the particulars of his pain or 
diſtreſs can be communicated, every judicious 
and candid reader will admit the impracticabi- 
lity of diſcriminating between the variety of 
ſymptoms, by which alone all this FAMILY 
OF FEVERS are to be aſcertained. It may 
alſo be taken into conſideration, that animals 
of this claſs, from their ſimple diet and regu- 
| lar 
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lar mode of living, cannot be ſubject to ſuch 
complicated diſorders, moſt of which, in the 
human ſpecies, evidently reſult from irregu- 
larity and indiſcretion. Bringing this com- 
bination of circumſtances into one point of 
view, I ſhall avail myſelf of the advantages 
naturally ariſing from obſervations upon the 
political abſtrucity of one, and the paradoxical 
brightneſs or technical obſcurity of the other; 
reducing the whole claſs of febrile diſquietudes 


ſimply to two kinds, the ſymptomatic and in- 
flammatory only. 


A ſymptomatic fever is a degree of inflam- 
mation and increaſed circulation, occaſioned by 


ſome diſtinct or local pain, and is not a diſ- 
order (ab origine) within itſelf, but palpably 
the effect of, and dependent upon, ſome other 
for its production. This fever is ſo influenced 
by the cauſe, and fo entirely regulated by its 
changes, either for better or worſe, as to be 
conſtantly reduced by an alleviation of the ori- 
ginal complaint, and totally diſpelled by a re- 
moval of the diſeaſe, to which ir is a conco- 
mitant. This fever being only a ſymptom of 
ſome other, (the mere effect of preternatural 

heat 
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heat excited by extreme pain) and not a diſtinct 
diſeaſe, ſtands in need of no elucidation; let 


the original cauſe be removed, and the effect 
will ceaſe of courſe. 


It has been repeatedly urged by authors of 
repute, that every fever is one and the ſame 
diſorder, appearing differently according to the 
various circumſtances it meets with in differ- 


ent conſtitutions. Much may be advanced in 


favour of this aſſertion; but, it not being our 


preſent purpoſe to enter upon the diſcuſſion of 
ſo extenſive a ſubject, we will contract it as 


much as the nature of the diſeaſe will admit, 
and venture to affirm the fever to which horſes 
are moſt ſubject is that diſtinct kind called in- 
flammatory. To produce that preternatural 


heat or increaſed circulation, conſtituting what. 


is termed fever, there mult be ſome pre-exiſt- 
ing cauſe, to diſcover the true ſeat of which 
great nicety of diſcrimination is unavoidably 
neceflary ; here is no information to be col- 
lected but by the hand and the eye; the firſt 
ſhould be ſanctioned by JUDGMENT and 
EXPERIENCE, the latter regulated by REA- 
SON and OBSERVATION, 


Far 
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For want of due attention to theſe ſalutary 
conſiderations, many fine and valuable horſes 
have been haſtily and dictatorially ſentenced 
to paſs that bourn from whence no traveller 
* returns!” And here it can neither be thought 
inapplicable or intruſive to remind every per- 
ſon employed in the practice, under the deno- 
mination of FARRIER, that frequently upon 
his learned decifion alone depends the LIFE or 
DEATH of this moſt valuable animal. He 
ſhould not only be accurately nice in the diſ- 
crimination of diſeaſe; but, by attending mi- 
nutely to circumſtances, endeavour to develope 
the myſterious indications of Nature, cover all 
her wants, and ſtrengthen every effort; for 
ſhe is tenacious of her many powerful privi- 
leges, and will not bear too © inſolent a moni- 
* tor. To become the more adequate to this 
taſk of integrity, he ſhould be anxiouſly careful 
to improve his judgment, and adopt the known 
qualities of medicines to the expectation 
of their effects; to have in view, upon every 
emergency, the operations from which certain 
or probable relief is to be obtained; and to 
promote thoſe ends by every fair and gentle 
means that may be juſtified by circumſtances 
or dictated by diſcretion, 
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To enter into a tedious medical diſquifition 
upon the origin of fevers, their different degrees 
and effects, would exhauſt the patience of the 
moſt patient inquirer; I ſhall conſequently 
avoid ſo unentertaining a detail, and adhere to 
ſuch explanatory parts as become more imme- 
diately the objects of information. To enu- 
merate the poſſible cauſes in which a fever may 
originate would be, in this work, equally im- 
practicable; they are ſo much more ſympto- 
matic than ſelf-exiſting, that circumſtances and 
careful attention only muſt lead to the diſcovery, 


There is not the leaſt doubt but a general 
cutaneous obſtruction, or ſudden. conſtriction 
upon the perſpirable pores, (proceeding from 
what cauſe ſoever,) will conſtitute the founda- 
tion of every fever to which the animal can poſ- 
fibly be ſubject : the matter deſtined for perſpi- 
ration, being forcibly returned upon the veſſels, 
is abſorbed into the circulation; the blood being 
thus corrupted becomes viſcid, the paſſages are 
evidently overloaded, ard Nature, by an increaſe 
of circulation in the velocity of the blood, en- 
deavours to relieve herſelf from the oppreſſion, 
which in this diſeaſe ſhe ſo evidently labours 
under. 


In 
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In reſpe& to ſymptoms, the inſpection ſhould 
be made with care and attention ; the general 
modes, of inquiry are SUPERFICIAL, and 
the deciiion often FALLACIOUS. The pathog- 
nomonic, or certain ſigns, are an univerſal heat 
and diſordered pulſe, a palpable diſquietude and 
uneaſineſs, ſhifting from place to place; the horſe 
labours under difficult reſpiration, his mouth 
is very dry, his tongue parched and hot, he de- 
clines food, but receives water; ſometimes ſeizes 
his hay with ſeeming eagerneſs, then drops it in 
diſappointment: the body is generally coſtive, 
and in the early ſtate of diſeaſe, there is a pro- 
portional obſtruction of urine. Let a fever 
proceed from whatever cauſe, the indications 
of cure are ſtill the ſame; diminiſh the preter- 
natural heat to the degree that conſtitutes its 
healthy ſtate, remove all internal obſtructions; 
and, hy a proper and judicious adminiſtration of 
medicines (calculated to ſubdue the otiginal 
cauſe), all dependent ſymptoms will certainly 


ſubſide. 


The firſt neceſſary ſtep to a rectification of 
ſuch inflammatory or diſeaſed ſtate of the blood 
is a reduction in quantity, therefore inſtantly 
bleed according to ſtrength and circumſtances. 


It 
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If the horſe is coſtive in body, the excrements 
hard, dark in colour, and foul in ſmell; the 
ſymptoms of diſeaſe powerful, with ſtrong heav- 
ing in the flanks, do not delay the aſſiſtance of 
the following emollient glyſter, which, being 
compoſed of ingredients entirely poMEsTIC, 
may be moſt expeditiouſly provided. 


TaxE water gruel two quarts ; 

Coarſe ſugar half a pound; 

Common ſalt four ounces (or ſingle handful), 

Olive oil a quarter of a pint,—Mix together, 
and inject moderately warm. 


This, by its gentle relaxing property, wilt 


probably promote deſirable evacuations in both 
ftool and urine ; being equal to any other that 
can be preſcribed for the purpoſe, however pre- 
pared with articles remote from preſent practice, 
or difficult to be obtained. If obſtructions 


ſhould not be removed, or the neceſſary evacua- 


tions enſue, repeat the operation in four hours 
after; ſtrengthening your injection with two 
ounces of lenitive electuary, and three ounces of 
glauber ſalts, both being diſſolved in the gruel. 
This will produce certain evacuations, as the 

firſt 
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firſt by its retention will have relaxed the in⸗ 
durated contents of the inteſtines, and rendered 
them ready for immediate expulſion; by the 
active power of the additional ſtimulants here 
preſcribed. In two or three hours after ſuch 
evacuations (or ſooner if ſeemingly requiſite) let 
a maſh of ſcalded bran be placed in the manger; 
to which, if he refuſes, a handful of oats may 
be added by way of inducement; if ſtill de- 
clined, let them be removed and a ſmall quan- 
tity of very ſweet hay be left in the rack, Let 
him be gently rubbed over, moderately clothed, 
and well littered up with clean dry ſtraw, after 
giving him one ounce of itre diſſolved in a 
ſmall draught of warm water, ſlightly impreg- 
nated with a proportion of thin gruel, 


\ 


Previous to farther DIRECTIONS for the 
treatment of fevers, or INSTRUCTIONS for the 
preparation of medicine, it becomes unavoidably 
neceſſary to ſay ſomething upon the quality and 
indiſcriminate uſe of that excellent article n!7re; 
the purpoſes of which are ſo frequently proſti- 

tuted in its general application by all claſſes, and 
in all caſes, in compliment to BAR TLET's un- 

ſjimited eulogiums; who has not only, in a 
variety 
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variety of inſtances, blended it in compoſition 


with its oppoſites in ect, but ſtamped it with 


bis opinion ſo great a ſpecific, that a few obſer- 


rations on its virtues and real uſes become im- 
mediately neceſſary to the propriety of its future 


adminiſtration being better underſtood. 


OsMER was likewiſe ſo infatuated with its 


reported perfections, that he became an advo- 
cate for its unlimited utility, and, like his prede- 
ceſſors, pronounced it an infallible ſpecific for 
all thoſe diſorders he condeſcended to take a 


ſuperficial ſurvey of; urging the adminiſtration 


of it to almoſt any proportion upon every occa- 


ſion, though, in the very ſame page, he con- 


feſſes ſome horſes *©* ſhall not be able to take 
ce the ſmalleſt quantity without being affected 


& with gripes, or cholic, therefore it is always 


te beſt to begin with a ſmall quantity,” 


That it is cooling, allays 7hir/?, promotes the 
ſecretions, and is an uſeful aſſiſtant likewiſe in a 
courſe of alteratives, is admitted; but how far 
it is eligible to give it in fevers, in the very large 
proportions recommended by BARTLET and 
OSMER, will be beſt decided by giving the 

R matter 
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matter a farther inveſtigation. For inſtance, he 
urges the adminiſtration of it to attenuate and 
thin the denſe ſizy blood, during the effect of 
inflammatory fever; this property of attenua- 
tion being allowed, what muſt be the natural 
concluſion or conſequence of giving ſuch large 
quantities as three or four ounces three times a 
% day?” Why every profeſſional man, knowing 
the mode by which it nuſt inevitably affect the 
fyſtem of circulation, would naturally expect it 
to diflolve the very craſſamentum of the blood, 
and reduce it to an abſalute ferum or aqueous 
vapour. 


That zztre has its peculiar good qualities and 
falutary effects, when prudently adminiſtered, no 
rational practitioner will ever deny; but the 


variety of experiments repeatedly made upon 


its efficacy, by the moſt eminent profeſſors 
fince the practice of GIBSON, BRACKEN, and 
BARTLET, has undoubtedly deprived it of a 
eonfiderable portion of its former eſtimation, and 
it is now reduced to that rank of merit only 
experimentally found to fall to its fhare. 
Taking it therefore with the properties it is 
poſſeſſed of and entitled to, not looking up to it 
as the grand arcanum of infallibility or medical 
zdoltzation, 
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iablization, I venture to pronounce its good 
effects can only be obtained by judicious admi- 
niſtrations of ſuch proportions as are properly 
calculated to promote the purpoſes for which 
they are deſigned. Its properties and effects 
being Now more generally aſcertained than 
FORMERLY, the inconſiſtency of blending it 


(in large quantities) with medicines intended to 


promote perſpiration is pal pably ſtriking; as it 
is well known to every medical practitioner 


its intermediation would rather tend to deſtroy 


the earneſt intent of the whole. 


On the contrary, given in ſmall quantities of 


half an ounce or ounce, once or twice a day in 


the beginning of fevers, with good nurfing, mo- 
derate clothing, warm maſhes, and diluting drinks 
of thin gruel, it may frequently have a very 
good effect ; but, ſhould the predominant ſymp- 
toms not ſubmit to that treatment, no /arger 
doſes of nitre ſhould be ventured upon to ha- 
zard a too great and ſudden diſſolution of the 
blood, or an obſtruction to the critical perſpi- 
ration, upon Which a ſpeedy cure very much 
depends. 


Upon the non-ſubmiſſion of ſymptoms to 
theſe means, the following gentle ſyſtem muſt 
R 2 bs 
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be adopted and regularly continued, to relax the 

rigidity of the pores, and produce a pliability of 

the ſurface, preparatory to the perſpirable criſis, 

which it is now become neceſſary to ſolicit, by 

every proper medicine that can be offered for 
that purpoſe. To promote this, give one of 
the following balls, and let it be repeated 
every ſix or eight hour as may be found ne- 

ceſſary: 


TAE E mithridate ſix drachms ; 
Aniſeed and compound contrayerva poweers ech 
half an ounce; 
Snake root (in powder) two drachms; 
Salt of hartſhorn one drachm; 
Syrup of ſaffron ſufficient to make a ball. 


But where the on of medicine in 
this form may be objected to, or a drink thought 
more convenient, the following may be ſubſti- 
tuted in its ſtead: 


This of the ſtrong infuſion of camomile (com- 
monly called camomile tea) half a pint; 

Mindererus's fpirit a quarter of a pint 3 

Saffron wine two ounces; 

* Antimonial wine one ounce, —Mix together, 


This 
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This drink, or one of the above balls, may 


be continued every ſix or eight hours according 


to the emergency, till relief is obtained, 

circumſtances urge an alteration in the mode of 
treatment. Small quantities of drink (about 
two quarts) ſhould be given once in three or 
four hours, prepared in the proportion of a 
quart of thick gruel to a gallon of water; in 
each draught of which may be given half an 


ounce of nitre, or an ounce of cream of tartar, 


with the farther addition of a quarter of 4 pint 
of the following acidulated liquid, ſeparately 
prepared for the E 


TAKE of good honey one pound 
Beſt vinegar a pint and a half; boil over the fire 
a few minutes, taking off the ſcum, and ſet by 
for ule, | 


Should any ſwellings appear upon the glands 
of the head or neck, a cough come on, or a 
critical diſcharge be perceived at the noſtrils, 
keep the head warm that the flux may be pro- 
moted to that part. 


If the predominant ſymptoms ſhould not 
ſubmit in four-and-twenty, or fix-and-thirty 
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hours, attend to thoſe moſt alarming, and 
proceed to their mitigation accordingly; if ſtill 
coſtive, repeat the /axative glyſter, or the fol- 
lowing drink. 


Take Epſom ſalts and cream of tartar, each 
three ounces ; | 
Solubile tartar one ounce; diſſolve in three quar- 
ters of a pint of thin gruel ; then add tincture 
of jalap half an ounce, and tincture of ſenna 

two ounces — Mix. 


Should the cough increaſe bleed in proportion: 
if the urine is ſmall in quantity, high in co- 
lour, or depoſit a turbid ſediment upon being 
ſaved, give nitre frequently, and in ſmall pro- 
portions, as before directed. During all the te- 
dious ceremony of indiſpoſition wait with pa- 
tience, and attend to the indications of Nature 
more than the bewildered doubts and prognoſ- 
tics of the FARRIER, who, knowing little of the 
anatomical ſtructure, leſs of the animal economy, 
and totally incapable of forming any cogſſtent 
idea of the properties of medicine, ſtands a per- 
plexed ſtranger to both cauſes and events, pro- 
feſſionally in ſenſiblso the foundation of either 
hope or fear. 

In 
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In difficult and alarming caſes recourſe muſt 


- always be had to the different preſcriptions in- 


troduced under their proper claſſes, varying, in- 
creafing, and diminiſhing, the articles or propor- 
tions, according to the ſtate of ſymptoms or diſ- 


eaſe for which they are preſetibed. Upon a 


horſe's improvement, every ſign in f60d, water, 
eaſe, and reſt, is ſo evidently calculated to give 
ample proof of ſpeedy recovery, that any recital 


of circumſtances fo readily diſtinguiſhed would 


be entirely ſuperfluous. Therefore naturally 
concluding every intelligent obſerver will plain- 
ly perceive, when his horſe is getting out of 


danger, how {oor medicine is unneceſſary, and 
hen perfectly recovered, I conſider it only ne- 


ceſſary to obſerve, where the diſtemper has been 
violent, and the inflammatory ſymptoms ran 
high, ſo as to leave any perceptible taint upon 
either eyes or lungs, in a heavineſs upon the fr fp, 
or an oppreſſion upon the latter, a courſe of 


mild purgatives ſelected from the purging balls, 


(No. I. or 2.) p. 36, will be very neceſſary and 
advantageous ; letting it be clearly underſtood 
that no ſuch plan is to be adopted if a termina- 
tion of the diſorder ſhould happen in the ſevere 
part of the winter, when a courſe of mild diure- 
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fits are to be preferred, as particularized in pi 7 5 
remembering that neither can be proceeded 
upon till the horſe is ſo much recovered in 
ſtrength and appearance as to render unneceſ- 
ſary any fear of local or conſtitutional weakneſs. 
The mode of treatment here laid down, and 
ſtrenuouſly recommended, is a ſyſtem eſta- 
bliſhed upon the principles of reaſon and re- 
formation ; not the effuſion of wild chimerical 
experiments. engendered by folly and promoted 
by ignorance, but a courſe of practice (expofed 
to no lottery of chance or certainty of danger ) 
the reſult of attentive ſiudy, accurate OBSER- 
VATION, and eng EXPERIENCE, 


f Having thus unavoidably enlarged upon the 
nature and treatment of ſuch febrile complaints 
as frequently come under common obſervation, 
I ſhall advert to the neceflary confideration of 

thoſe diſeaſes called epidemic or malignant; and 
are ſo termed from their being in general con- 
tagious or infectious, and at certain times local 
or fixed to particular parts of the kingdom; at 

other ſeaſons almoſt univerſal, bearing in either 
caſe the common term of © a diſtemper among 
« the horſes.” As epidemic diſeaſes appear dif- 

ferently at different ſeafons, varying in ſymp- 

toms, 


F NR 


toms, for which no exact cauſe can be aſcer- 


tained or reaſon ſupported, but the exceſſive 
drought of one ſeaſon, or denſe atmoſphere of an- 
other, it muſt evidently appear that, under ſuch 
circumſtances, no accurate deſcription of correſ- 
ponding ſymptoms can be collected from books, 


without a very minute and 1 attention to 


the nature of attack. 


To theſe leading traits all the judgment and 
penetration of the FARRIER, or ſuperin/endant, 
muſt be directed; for, as ſuch diſorders are in 
general complicated, and not diſtinguiſhable 
under any particular head, but partaking of 
many, every ſtriking ſymptom ſhould be well 
obſerved and diſtinguiſhed from its oppoſite, or 


claſſed with its concomitant, till a parallel 


being drawn between its moſt predominant fea- 
tures, ſome degree of certainty is aſcertained, to 
which claſs it bears the greateſt affinity, or to 
what head it properly belongs. And as this 
work abounds with medicinal aids, earefully 
adapted to every purpoſe, the reader cannot poſ- 
fibly be ſo deſtitute of comprehenſion, as not to 
be enabled (upon particular occafions) to make 
ſome neceſlary alterations, as the intent and 

| | effect 
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effect of the medicines preſcribed are in general 
pointed out and explained. 


We will, therefore, in conſequence of the 
great fatality attending EPIDEMIC diſorders, 
conclude they are more entitled to conſideration 
as peſtilential diſeaſe than any other: admitting 
this conception to be clear, it becomes neceſſary 
to ſay enough to make the ſubject ſufficiently 
underſtood, without protracting it to an extreme 
of medical minutiæ that cannot tend to render 
the matter more profitable or entertaining. 
In thoſe diſeaſes where the origin cannot be 
aſcertained the cure becomes a matter of greater 
obſcurity; but, in general, proceeding from 
whatever cauſe, the h o is in an impoveriſhed 
ſtate, and the craſſamentum found upon eva- 


cuation, to be diſſolved (or liquefied) very much 


below the ſtandard of health; for, being de- 
prived of the due proportion of its ſtimulative 
property, it becomes conſequently inadequate 
to its peculiar purpoſe of circulation. The 
whole arterial ſyſtem being thus deprived of 
its natural ſupply that ſhould be conveyed in 


Proportional diſtributions to every part of the 
frame, becomes too feeble to ſuſtain the ſhock ; 


and, 
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and, finking under the putrid or malignant mi- 
' eſma, diſplays the degree of oppreſſion nature 
labours under in ſymptoms ſo very uncertain, 
that no literary deſcription can accurately cor- 
reſpond with. 


It will therefore (as repeatedly recommended) 
prove highly neceſſary to attend particularly to 
ſymptoms, and proceed accordingly. At any 
rate blood ſhould be immediately drawn upon 
the very firſt appearance of diſeaſe (in qu Ax- 
TITY correſponding with CONDITION), that its 
guality may be the better aſcertained. Should 
obſtructions be obſerved in the body, they muſt 
be directly removed by gently ſtimulating or 
emollient glyfers; the appetite ſhould be at- 
tended to, and gratified in maſhes of malt and 
bran, bran and oats, or plain bran, ſtirring into 
either of the laſt, while hot, four ounces of 
honey. Common drink of gruel water, impreg- 
nated with zitre or cream of tartar, as before 
directed, may be given as occaſion requires. 
Every five, fix, eight, or ten hours, (accord- 
ing to the ſtate and danger of the diſeaſe), let 
one of the following ALEXIPHARMIC BALLS 
be adminiſtered, firſt removing any inteſtinal 

obſtruction 


= 
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obſtruction of tool or urine, ſhould ſuch be 
preſent: 
Taxes of Venice treacle ſix drachms; i 
Compound powder of contrayerva, ſnake- root, 
ſaffron, and London philonium, each two 
drachms; 5 


Syrup (if e to make the 22 


Or where, in compliment to ancient prac- 
tice, a drink may be preferred as more appli- 
cable or convenient, the following may be * 
pared ; 


Taxes of genuine Peruvian bark (in powder) ſix 
drachms ; 

Compound contrayerva and ſnake-root (in pow- 
der) each two drachms; 

Saffron and ginger each a drachm; 

Beſt brandy a quarter of a pint 

Bolling water half a pint. 

Let the ſaffron be cut very ſmall, and infoled i in 
the boiling water, covered cloſe for a quarter 
of an hour; then having the other ingre- 
dients ready in 2 mortar, add the brandy firſt; 

and, laſtly, mix with the infuſion of ſaffron, 
and give without waſte if poſſible. 


In an hour after either the all or liquid two 


or three quarts of the gruel drink may be given 


Warm, 
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warm, and future proceedings regulated by 


ſymptoms and circumſtances: increaſing ap- 


pearances of DANGER muſt juſtify exertions 
of ALACRITY and FORTITUDE. Enlarge your 


quantities, and multiply your doſes, aiding your 


judgment by frequent references to the diffe- 


rent preſcriptions under fimilar ſymptoms : 


proportion your medicines by the dictates of 


reaſon and the degree of hazard to. which the 
patient is expoſed. 


Should any critical ſwellings or formations of 
matter appear at the decline of fever or epidemic 
diſeaſe, their ſuppuration and diſcharge muſt be 
promoted by the rules laid down under thoſe 
heads ;- obſerving if a horſe diſplays in his gene- 
ral habit (as eyes, heels, &c.) a great degree of 
foulneſs, to embrace the fir opportunity of 
carrying it off by the inſertion of a rowe/, and 
regular courſe of either antimonial or mercurial 
alteratives, whichever upon inquiry may ap- 
_u moſt applicable to the caſe. 


On the contrary, ſhould the original com- 
plaint fo relax the ſtomach, impair the digeſtive 
powers, or debilitate the ſyſtem, as to produce 
an irregularity in habit, bearing alternate ap- 


pearance 
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- pearance of HEALTH and SICKNESS, correſ- 
ponding in ſome degree with the 7ntermittents 
or agues of our own ſpecies, cordial flomachic 
reſtoratives are the medicines upon which the 
expectation of cure may be with moſt certainty 
formed; therefore prepare the following balls: 


Take of Peruvian bark in powder four ounces ; 
Mithridatę (or diacordium) two ounces ; 
Winter's bark, ſnake-root, and camomile (in pow- 
der) each one ounce; „ 
Honey ſufficient to make a maſs, which divide 
1:40 fix balls. 


Of theſe let one be given every night and 
morning when the horſe is in a ſtate of temper- 
ance, perceptibly free from every appearance 
of extreme heat or cold, continuing them till 
double the above are taken, ſhould the caſe 
require it. Where a drink is preferred one 
of the balls may be gradually diffolved in three 
quarters of a pint of thin gruel, to which may 
be added a common glaſs of good brandy. As 
here are no more cafes coming into an exact 
line of fimilitude with thoſe we have now 
treated on, we of courſe come to ſuch as (from 
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their frequent occurrence) rank in equal eſti- 


mation. 
W O R M 8. 


Wrar inveterate obſtacles theſe inſets are 
to a horſe's improvement, where they have un- 
luckily gained poſſeſſion, fime and experience 


have ſufficiently demonſtrated, They are of 


ſo pernicious and deſtructive a tendency that, 
having once ſecured a ſettlement in either ſto- 


mach or inteſtines, the horſe becomes a prey 
to perpetual depredation till effectual methods 


are taken for their total extirpation. The 
worms with which horſes are ſo frequently 
perſecuted, are, to appearance, of many diffe- 
rent ſorts and ſhapes; but the kinds moſt ge- 
nerally known and obſerved are the two diſ- 
tint kind of BoTs and the ASCARIDES or 


ſmall ſhort worm. 


The different BoTs are femarkable for taking 
their ſeats as oppoſite to each other in the ani- 
mal as they are in their own formation ; for 

the 
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the BOT, whoſe reſidence ſeems fixed in the 
fomach, and in the interſtices or folds, of which 


the eggs are ſaid to have been diſcovered upon 
diſſection, is not at all unlike (in ſhape and 
make) the earth GRUB wok M, ſo ſingularly 
remarkable for its deſtructive havock upon the 


roots of the ſtrawberries, in large plantations, 


in the early part of the ſeaſon, particularly in 
dry ſprings. They are furniſhed not only with 
a complete pair of prominent tuſks, that grow 


horizontally from the head, having great power 


of compreſſion, and exceedingly ſharp at the 


point, but an infinity of legs ſo minutely fine, 
that even a momentary inſpection will inſtantly 
remove every degree of ſurpriſe at their cauſing 
ſuch excruciating pain upon a part ſo exqui- 
fitely irritable as the nervous coat with which 


the internal membrane of the ſtomach i is moſt 
progeny (6 covered. 


The dend ſort are ſeen frequently adhering 


to the rectum, or internal part of the fundament, 
in the action of voiding the excrements; and 
are often forced away with the contents. To 
give the reader a conception of theſe perfectly 
clear, it is impoſſible to communicate or re- 
ceive a ſtronger idea than a formation directly 

mid way 
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midway between a very ſmall earth worm - 
and a millepedes, or woodlouſe, partaking of 
the length of the former, and the feet of the 
latter, extremely ſharp, and exceedingly nu- 
merous. Immediately after their ejection they 
continue to writhe and twirl moft rapidly-upon 
the ſurface of the dung, bearing great affinity 
to the action of an eel when taken from its 
natural element and placed upon land. 3 


There is alſo ſometimes ſeen adhering cloſely 
to the ſame parts, and diſcharged in the ſame 
manner, an indolent kind of Bor, appearing 
almoſt inanimate, that keeps its hold only by a 
point like the /eech, and is, in form, exactly like 
the grub, or worm, that may be fo plentifully 
extracted (by preſſure only) from thoſe promi- 
nences perceptible upon the backs of horned 
cattle during the hot months in the ſummer 
ſeaſon. = 


Thus much is introduced to prove the variety 
of thoſe inſects, in general fo prejudicial to the 
frame when once they have gained admiſſion, 
or ſecured their ſeats ; reſpecting which ſuch 
a diverfity of opinions have been broached, and 
nothing finally ſatisfactory aſcertained of their 
origin, either in the human ſpecies or brute 

8 Creation. 
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creation. Some avow their animalculæ, or 
eggs, to take place in the impurities of ſlimy 
mucus, accumulated in the ſtomach, and there 
brought to perfection; others aſſert their form- 
ation and conſequent progreſs to be carried on 
in the inteſtines; and many are not without 
belief that the ani malculæ, or eggs, are conveyed 
into the body with a part of the vegetable 
world upon which they ſubſiſt, and there 
brought to their ſtate of perfection. 


I ſhall barely venture to hint at the pofibrlity 
of their undergoing (in ſhape or appearance) 
in the different parts of the body, as the /{o- 
mach, inteſtines, or rectum, thoſe changes that 
we well know take place in the % worm, ca- 
terpillar, &c. ſeeming to conſtitute a different 
ſpecies, though the contrary 1s univerſally prov- 
ed by even ocular demonſtration of the very 
act of mutation. As enlarging upon the great 
conſiſtency and probability of this circumſtance 
can only extend the field for imagination, with- 
out adding at all to the utility or elucidation of 
the ſubject, that indeterminate point ſhall re- 
main undiſturbed, while we proceed to the 
more material inveſtigation of conſequences and 
Cure. 


Whatever 
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Whatever doubts or opinions may have been 
held, or gone forth, reſpecting their origin or 
different kinds, one opinion has been long uni- 
verſal upon their effects; that is, where they 
have taken poſſeſſion for any length of time, 
or in any great degree as to number, no care, 
art, or attention, can give your horſe the ap- 


pearance of HILARITY, HEALTH, and CONDI» 


TION. He is in perpetual anxiety for a con- 
ſtant ſupply of either food or water, and in re- 
turn but poorly repays the gratification; for, in 
the midſt of all, he ſeldom, or indeed never, 
looks well; after having been ſome time a prey 


to them he gets low in fleſh, hard in his hide, 


his coat ſtares, he always ſeems dejected, ſweats 
upon trifling exerciſe, and that ſweat percepti- 


- bly unhealthy, and remarkably foul in effluvia. 


The ſmaller kind of Bors, and the AscA- 
RID ES, or ſmall round worms, are attended in 
general with no other ſymptoms or inconveni- 


ences than the laſt deſcribed; on the contrary 


the BoTs, whoſe ſtation is ſuppoſed (hitherto) 
to be confined to the fomach, when ſtrong in 
number and come to maturity, are fo ſevere 
in their operations that the great irritability of 


the part occaſions the moſt excruciating pain 
8 2 and 
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creation, Some avow their animalculz, or 
eggs, to take place in the impurities of ſlimy 
mucus, accumulated in the ſtomach, and there 
brought to perfection; others aſſert their form- 
ation and conſequent progreſs to be carried on 
in the inteſtines; and many are not without 
belief that the animalcule, or eggs, are conveyed 
into the body with a part of the vegetable 
world upon which they ſubſiſt, and there 
brought to their ſtate of perfeCtion. 


I ſhall barely venture to hint at the poſibility 
of their undergoing (in ſhape or appearance) 
in the different parts of the body, as the „lo- 
mach, inteſtines, or rectum, thoſe changes that 
we well know take place in the „ worm, ca- 
terpillar, &c. ſeeming to conſtitute a different 
ſpecies, though the contrary is univerſally prov- 
ed by even ocular demonſtration of the very 
act of mutation. As enlarging upon the great 
conſiſtency and probability of this circumſtance 
can only extend the field for imagination, with- 
out adding at all to the utility or elucidation of 
the ſubject, that indeterminate point ſhall re- 
main undiſturbed, while we proceed to the 
more material inyeſtigation of conſequences and 
Cure. 


Whatever 
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Whatever doubts or opinions may have been if 
held, or gone forth, reſpecting their origin or } 
different kinds, one opinion has been long uni- 1 
verſal upon their effects; that is, where they \ 
have taken poſſeſſion for any length of time, 
or in any great degree as to number, no care, 
art, or attention, can give your horſe the ap- 
pearance of HILARITY, HEALTH, and cox I- 
TION, He is in perpetual anxiety for a con- 
ſtant ſupply of either food or water, and in re- 
turn but poorly repays the gratification ; for, in 4 
the midſt of all, he ſeldom, or indeed never, | 1 
looks well; after having been ſome time a prey i 
to them he gets low in fleſh, hard in his hide, 
his coat ſtares, he always ſeems dejected, ſweats 
upon trifling exerciſe, and that ſweat percepti- 
+ bly unhealthy, and remarkably foul in effluvia. 


The ſmaller kind of Bors, and the asca- 
RIDES, or ſmall round worms, are attended in 
general with no other ſymptoms or inconveni- 
ences than the laſt deſcribed; on the contrary 
the Bors, whoſe ſtation is ſuppoſed (hitherto) 
to be confined to the omach, when ſtrong in 
number and come to maturity, are ſo ſevere 
in their operations that the great irritability of 
the part occaſions the moſt excruciating pain 3 
„ and i 
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and predominant appearance of diſtreſs. The 


horſe is not only diſtreſſed with all the before 
mentioned proofs of bad ſtate of body and in- 
ternal decay, but likewiſe to violent periodical 
pains, approaching to convulſions or ſeeming 


madneſs ; he diſplays all the external ſymptoms 


of gripes, ſpaſms-in the flomach, ſtrangury, nay 
even of a complication of diſorders; but where 
the evacuations of ſtool and urine are not ſup- 
preſſed, the original complaint may be attri- 
buted to- this cauſe. | 


Of all the various methods that have been 
adopted in rational and regular practice (or the 
experiments under adventurous ſanction), none 
can lay ſuch claim to approbation as that certain- 
and indubitable cure — a courſe of mercuriat 
phyſic. Antimonials and preparations of in 
have had each their advocates, as well as thoſe 
botanical deceptives, rue, garlic, tanſy, ſavin, 
and So; all calculated to amuſe, but none to 
convince. Experience has determined the ſpe- 


cific effects of mercurials in this caſe abſolutely: 


infallible; before the power of which every 
ſpecies of Wok Ms, and their oVIParous re- 


mains, indiſcriminately fall, and are totally ex- 


tirpated without admitting the ſhadow of doubt. 
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So ſoon therefore as they are ſuſpected, or at 
leaſt ſo ſoon as they are aſcertained, to have = 
taken poſſeſſion, it will be prudent to prevent a | 
Horſe being hurt in appetite, reduced in fleſh, 
or altered in condition {by their conſtantly 
preying upon the internal coat of the ſtomach, 
and injuring thoſe minute paſſages through 
which the chyle or nutritive parts of the ali- 
ment is conveyed into the circulation, for the | 'H 
general ſupport of the frame), to proceed upon 
ſome one of the following courſes without 
delay. 


Prepare your horſe for the courſe of phyfic 
by the inſtructions given under that head, 
page 35; and let your doſe be adapted to the 
ftrength, ſize, and condition of your ſubject, 
by theſe rules; if the horſe is thorough bred 
and delicate in ſhape and make, 


| To the purging ball, No. 2, add calomel one 
drachm and a half. | 


If tie horſe is beyond this pitch of delicacy, 
ſtronger in make, and more entitled to the ap- 
pellation of Hu N TER, ſhewing ſome propor- 
tion of BLooD, | | 
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and predominant: appearance of diſtreſs. The 
horſe is not only diſtreſſed with all the before 
mentioned proofs of bad ftate of body and in- 
ternal decay, but likewiſe to violent periodical 
pains, approaching to convulſions or ſeeming 
madneſs ; he diſplays all the external ſymptoms 


of gripes, ſpaſins in the flomach, firangury, nay 


even of a complication of diſorders; but where 
the evacuations of ſtool and urine are not ſup- 
preſſed, the original complaint may be attri- 


buted to this cauſe. 


Of all the various methods that have been 
adopted in rational and regular practice (or the 
experiments under adventurous ſanction), none 
can lay ſuch claim to approbation as that certain 
and indubitable cure — a courſe of mercuriat 
phyſic. Antimonials and preparations of tin 
have had each their advocates, as well as thoſe. 
botanical deceptives, rue, garlic, tanſy, ſavin, 
and box; all calculated to amuſe, : but none to 
convince, Experience has determined the ſpe- 
cific effects of mercurials in this caſe abſolutely: 
infallible; before the power of which every- 
ſpecies of woRMs, and their ov/parous re- 
mains, indi{criminately fall, and are totally ex-- 
tirpated without admitting the ſhadow of doubt. 
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So ſoon therefore as they are ſuſpected, or at 
leaſt ſo ſoon as they are aſcertained, to have 
taken poſſeſſion, it will be prudent to prevent a 
Horſe being hurt in appetite, reduced in fleſh, 
or altered in condition (by their conſtantly 
preying upon the internal coat of the ſtomach, 


and injuring thoſe minute paſſages through 
which the chyle or nutritive parts of the ali- 


ment is conveyed into the circulation, for the 
general ſupport of the frame), to proceed upon 
ſome one of the following courſes without 
delay. 


Prepare your horſe for the courſe of phyfic 


by the inſtructions given under that head, 
page 35; and let your dole be adapted to the 
ſtrength, ſize, and condition of your ſubject, 
by theſe rules; if the horſe is thorough bred 
and delicate in ſhape and make, 


10 dhe purging ball, No. 1, add calomel one 
drachm and a half. 


If tie horſe is beyond this pitch of delicacy, 
ſtronger i in make, and more entitled to the ap- 
pellation of HUNTER, e ſome propor- 


tion of BLoop, 
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Take the "ROE ball, No. 2, to which add 
calomel two drachms. 


Should the ſubject be of a ſtill ſtronger make, 
conſtituting what we term a STOUT ROAD 
HORSE, 


To the purging ball, No. 3, add calomel two 
drachms and a half. 


If on the contrary very large, ſtrong, foul 
WAGGON HORSES, or powerful COACH HORSES, 
ſhould become the ſubjects, they will very well 
bear the following, to produce the proper and 
deſired effects ; 
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TaAkE the purging ball, No. 4, to which add 
calomel three drachms. | 
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By the operation of the firſt doſe upon either 
ſubject, obſervation may be made whether di- 
minution in the purgative articles is required, 
or any addition found neceſſary. Proper care 
N muſt be uſed to avoid every probability of 

taking cold, and the regular courſe of three 
doſes gone through, at the diſtance of ſix or 
eight 
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eight clear days between each, But, as the 
prevalent love of novelty may with ſome pro- 
duce the expectation of an alternative, the 
following PURGING BALL will be as certainly 
efficacious; obſerving to add of jalap two 


drachms to the preſent preſcription, if the horſe 
ſhould be either of the two laſt claſſes deſcribed. 


Takes of Barbadoes aloes ten drachms; 
Z£thiop's mineral ſix drachms ; 
Cream of tartar and India rhubarb each two 
drachms; | 
Ginger in powder one drachm ; 
Oil of aniſeed and ſavin each thirty drops; 
_ Syrup of buckthorn or roſes to make the ball. 


The courſe of operation to be managed 
with the ſame care and precaution as thoſe 
before preſcribed ; the leaſt doubt of their 
efficacy need not be indulged, as a courſe of 
either will certainly obliterate them from every 
part of the inteſtinal canal, and the ſubject will, 
in a very few days, with proper care, attention, 
food, and exerciſe, evidently demonſtrate his 
advantage in being perfectly relieved from ſuch 
diſagreeable company. But as there will moſt 
undoubtedly be horſes troubled with worms 
0 S 4 in 
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in the poſſeſſion of thoſe who, from the nature 
of their avocations, cannot ſubmit them to ſo 
long a reſpite from buſineis, as is neceſſary for 
a regular courſe of purging medici nes, it will 
naturally be expected an effectual ſubſtitute 
{hould be held forth for the gratification of all 
parties. | | ©. | 


To thoſe therefore who cannot render the 
ad:niniſtration of MERCURIAL purgatives a mat- 
ter of perfect convenience, the following coarſe 
may be adopted with the greateſt certainty of 
equal effect. 


Ta kx of ÆEthiop's mineral ſix ounces; 

Levigated antimony, four ounces; 

Sulphur, prepared ſteel, and aniſeed powder, 
each three ounces; 

Honey ſufficient to make a maſs, which divide 
into nine balls. 


Of theſe let one be given every morning for 
tbree in ſucceſſion, then omit three, and repeat 
for three more in ſucceſſion; then omit for three 
mornings, a ſecond time, and repeat your re- 
maining balls on the zhree ſucceſſive W. 

when 
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WORMS. 265 
when the avbole nine will be conſumed, and cer- 
tainly productive of the purpoſe for which they 
are intended. The great advantage attending 
this method of deſtroying wo R Ms, is the horſe's 
being enabled to purſue his conſtant work, but 


care ſhould be taken he is not too much ex- 
poſed to ſevere cold or rainy weather, during 


the time of taking the balls. 


For the accommodation of thoſe to whom 
the buſineſs of giving a ball may be a work of 
trouble or difficulty, the honey may be omitted; 
and the other ingredients, being well incorpo- 
rated in a mortar, muit be divided into nine 
equal parts, and mixed with the night or morn- 
ing feeds of corn, (it being firſt ſprinkled with 


water in the manger, to enſure adheſion and 
prevent waſte) being given with the ſame diſ- 


tinctions and variations in reſpe& to time, as 
ſpecified in the above inſtructions, when given 
in the form of balls. 
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COMMONLY CALLED 


THE YELLOWS. 


TEIs is a diforder common to horſes of every 
deſcription, to which they are ſubje& from va- 
rious cauſes; the moſt material of theſe we 
ſhall accurately explain. The more ſimple and 
leaſt dangerous complaint, paſſing under this 
denomination, ariſes ſolely from an obſtruction 


In the biliary ducts, or in the gall bladder, ſitu- 


ated between the two lobes of the liver; whoſe 
immediate purpoſe it is to aſſiſt in ſecreting the 
bile from the blood, and promote its convey- 
ance to the inteſtines, where (by its acrid and 
ſtimulating property) it is deſtined to excite the 


periſtaltic motion, by which they expel their 


contents. 


In the jaundice ariſing from this cauſe, the 
ducts or pipes for the paſſage of bile are ob- 
ſtructed by lime, mucus, or viſcid coogulum ; 

| the 
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JAUNDICE 267 
the fluid, thus impeded in its uſual progreſs, 
regurgitates, becomes immediately incorporat- 
ed with the blood, and, through the ſyſtem of 
circulation, diffuſes itſelf to every part of the 
frame, denoting its preſence by an early ap- 
pearance of yellowneſs in the eyes, mouth, tongue, 
and ſaliva, To theſe pathognomonic or inva- 
riable ſymptoms may be added thoſe not alto- 
gether ſo certain in its early ſtate ; the horſe ge- 
nerally ſeems heavy, dull, and dejected, with 
loſs of appetite and conſequent rejection of 
food, more than will barely ſubſiſt nature; a 
ſlight ſymptomatic fever ſoon comes on, and 
keeps pace with the diſeaſe ; a ſluggiſhneſs or 
averſion to motion is plainly perceptible ; a foul, 
faint ſweat appears upon the leaſt exerciſe; and 
the urine is of a dark ſaffron tinge, reſembling 
an infuſion of that article; the dung varies much 
in different ſubjects, but is Iv ALL many de- 
grees paler, and more indigeſted, than the ex- 
crements of horſes in high condition, 


The indications of cure naturally ariſe out of 
the very deſcription of the diſeaſe; to affect 
which there wil! be but little difficulty, pro- 
vided it is taken upon its firſt appearance, when 
it may moſt probably be totally removed by 
: | the 
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the following inter poſition of MILD DEOBSTRU= 


ENT Ss, without recurring to a courſe of purga- 


li ves, which may not at all times be perfectly 
convenient, If, on the contrary, the diſorder 


ſhould have been obſerved ſome time, a courſe 
of phyſic muſt precede other intentions of cure, 


as will be hcreaiter explained. If diſcovered in 
its earlieſt ſtate, let two or three maſhes of ſcald- 
ed malt be given at proper periods, to relax the 
indurated contents of the inteſtines, theſe be- 


ing aſſiſted, if neceſſary, with an emollient, or 


the domeſtic laxative ghy/er, as mentioned 
page 239. The body being ſufficiently relaxed 
to remove every probabllity of obſtruction, let 
the following plan be adopted and regularly 


ppricverey'y in; 


'TaxE of Caſtile ſoap eight ounces 
Turmeric (in powder) fix ounces ; 
Soluble tartar three ounces ; 
India rhubarb two ounces ; 
Long pepper (in powder) one ounce ; 
Saffron half an ounce; 
Syrup or honey ſufficient to make the maſs; 


Which divide into en balls, and give one every 


morning. 


During 
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During this courſe, every requiſite attehtion 
muſt be paid to appetite, food, and gentle exer- 
ciſe; maſhes of malt and bran may be given 


every or every other night, to keep the body 
properly lax, and regular in evacuation z to 
aſſiſt which two ounces of cream of tartar may 
be added once a day, in the morning or even- 
ing water, being .previouſly diſſolved in a pink 
over the fire, and added to the remainder. 


The diſeaſe, if ariſing from the cauſe before- 
mentioned, and attacked in its infancy, will ge- 
nerally ſubmit to the above courle and treat- 
ment only; but in more advanced caſes double 
the quantity may be found neceſſary, with the 
addition of mild phyfic or moderate bleeding. 
Fhis is certain, where the complaint has not 
been attended to in its early ſtate, and ſymptoms 
are ſo high as to ſubſtantiate a degree of viru- 
lence, the phy/ic, and a repetition of the above 
proportion, had better be adopted. Although 
there 1s no very predominant reaſon to be urged 
in favour of bleeding, yet a ſmall quantity may 
be loſt, not only to aſcertain its preſent fate, but 
to promote a ſlight change in the circulation. 
Two or three naſbes muſt be given on the two 
— days after bleeding: on the third 
| morning 
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250 JAUNDICE. 

morning give the firſt of the following puRG-= 
ING BALLS, repeating it at the diſtance of fix 
or eight days between each doſe, till 7hree are 
taken, regulating the whole courſe by the treat- 
ment ſo often repeated, and the precaution ne- 
ceſſarily urged to avoid cold; more particularly 
where the cathartics are impregnated with mer- 
cury, as in the preſent inſtance. 


Take ſuccotrine aloes one ounce ; 

India rhubarb and jalap each three drachms; 

Saffron two drachms; | 

Calomel and ginger each a drachm; 

Syrup of ſaffron ſufficient to form the ball for 
one doſe, 2 


This ball is ſo accurately proportioned as to 
be nearly applicable in ſtrength to any ſubject 
for this diſtemper, where no violent effects are 
to be required; but ſhould any alteration in 


force be defired for a horſe remarkably ſtrong, 


or delicate in conſtitution, increaſe or diminiſh 


its ſtrength, by an addition to, or diminution of, 


the za/ap; the other ingredients remaining in 
their preſent proportions. 


In three days after the laſt doſe is completely 
ſet, and the horſe recovered his appetite, begin 
upon 
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JAUNDICE. 271 
upon the following courſe of warm deobſtruent 


reſtoratives, giving one every morning without 
remiſſion till the whole are taken: 


TAkE Caſtile ſoap eight ounces ; 
Turmeric and filings of iron each four ounces z 
Aniſeed and elecampane each two ounces ; 
Vitriolated tartar one ounce and a half ; 
Oil of aniſeed three drachms. —Honey ſufficient 
to make the maſs; and divide into a dozen 


balls, 


During the time of taking theſe, let the 
former inſtructions relative to food, exerciſe, 
dreſſing, &c. be ſtrictly adhered to, with ſuch 
other little attentions as circumſtances require z 
remembering to relinquiſh the medicines by 
oradations, as every other morning, or once in 
three, but not to diſcontinue them entirely till 
all ſymptoms totally diſappear. 


The diſtin& kind of this diſeaſe, ariſing from 
a remote and very diſcouraging cauſe, is that 
ſpecies originating in an induration of (or ſcir- 
rbofities upon) the liver. I ſay diſcouraging, 
becauſe LITTLE or No hope of permanent 
relief can be entertained, as may very naturally 
be concluded from even a ſuperficial conſidera- 


tion of the caſe, not only by its remote ſituation, 
1 
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fo diſtant from the power of the moſt active 
medicine; the great certainty of no advantage 
being obtained but by the circuitous communi- 
cation through the medium of the blood, and 
the additional reflection, palpably clear to. the 


judgment of every reader, that no ſolvent can 


probably be conveyed through the circulation 
only, ſufficiently powerful to reſolve or extirpate 
either ſwelling, ſcirrhfity, or tubercle, upon a 
part ſo diſtant from the ſeat of action as that 
we now treat of. 


As the neceflary ſteps for PALLIATIoN of 
ſymptoms, or Hop of cure, will conſequently 
be expected, bleeding is of courſe premiſed to 
reduce the contents and take off ſome degree of 
ſtricture from the veſſels; remove obſtructions 
in the body by maſbes of malt and bran, for 
two or three days, as before directed, then pro- 
ceed to the courſe of mercurial purging balls 
here recommended, attending to the mode of 
treatment ſo often repeated : 


Tak R Barbadoes aloes one ounce : 4 
Caſtile ſoap half an ounce, 

Jalap and calomel each two drachms; 
Ginger one drachm ; 


Oils of juniper and aniſeed each twenty drops; 


Syrup ſufficient to form the ball for one doſe. 
This 
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This courſe (of three doſes) and their ope- 
rations being minutely attended to, let no care 
or attention be omitted to bring him as near 
his former pitch of /rength, appetite, and ap- 
pearance, as poſlible ; ſo ſoon as he has reſumed 
which, a beginning may be made upon the laſt 
reſources, and from theſe only can the moſt 


diſtant hope of MITIGATION or CURE be 
formed. 


Take of Caſtile ſoap ten ounces z 

Gum ammoniacum and turmeric 3 four 
ounces; 

Salt of tartar hw Ounces 

Extract of black hellebore and oil of ſavin each 
ſix drachms; 

Syrup; or honey ſufficient to make twelve balls. 


Of theſe let one be given regularly every 
other morning; on the intermediate days give 
one of the following mercurial allerative 
powders, calculated to give joint aſſiſtance with- 
out delay, and promote every advantage that 
can be expected by all poſſible means, adapted 
to this diſtant cauſe of complaint: 


T Takr 
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Taxz Zthiop's mineral, prepared antimony, 
ſulphur and cream of tartar, of each three 
ounces.—Mix together in the mortar, and di- 
vide into twelve papers, giving one, with the 
feed of corn, every other morning, ſprinkling 
the corn with water to prevent its waſte in the 
manger. 


The above balls are calculated (by their 
peculiar efficacy) to ſtrike at the very root of 
diſeaſe ; the reputation of each article having 
been long eſtabliſhed either as a ſokvent or de- 
obſtruent, and evidently adapted to act in con- 
cert for the general purpoſe; no farther expe- 
riments or changes necd be attempted or under- 


taken, as this courſe will abſolutely effect al} 


that is in the power of medicine to perform. 
And ſhould they fail {after fair trial) in the 
intent for which they may be given, a rupture 
of the tumour, and its becoming ulcerated, or a 
feirrbofity of the liver conſtantly increaſing, will 
(in oppofition to all art and every human en- 
deavour, ufher in death to cloſe the ſcene, and 
demonſtrate the fallb:lity of all our boaſted 


ſpecifics. 


Horſes are ſaid alſo to be ſubjet to a regur- 
gitation bf bile, from an inflammatory affection 
of the liver, when occafioned by the bite of any 

venomous 
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venomous inſect or animal, as the viper, ſlow- 
worm, land-eft, &c. whether ſuch inflamma- 
tion or bilious appearance is produced by the 
bite or not, if there are other local ſymptoms, 
as ſwelling, pain, and inflammation, bleeding 
becomes immediately proper ; then let the part 


be well waſhed with ſoap and warm water, ſo 9 
as to raiſe a ſubſtantial lather; wipe dry with a 9 

cloth, and bathe the ſurrounding parts for ſome j 
minutes with equal portions of fine olive oil and f | 


white wine vinegar ; afterwards apply a poul- 
tice of emollient ingredients, as may be ſelected 
by referring to the index, and let it be repeated 
twice a day till the ſwelling or ſymptoms ſub- 
ſide. Should the horſe be attacked with vio- ' of 
lent ſymptomatic fever to a great degree, adopt 
the methods recommended in that claſs; at | 
any rate give one ounce of nitre twice a day in | 
his water, and affiſt in cooling the body by ' | 
maſhes to relax, prepared with malt and bran 
equal parts, or oats, bran, and a few ounces of 


honey. 
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THE STRANGLES, GLANDERS, 
STAGGERS, aD CONV ULSIONS. 


STRANGLES 


Nor one feaſible reaſon has ever been ad- 

duced why this diſeaſe is ſo general that any horſe 
is hardly. ever known to eſcape ;. they are even 

ſubject to it at all times of life; but the periods 

of attack are moſtly. when riſing three, four, or 
Five years old. SOLEYSELL and GIBSON 
vainly conceived they threw great light upon 

the ſubject, by comparing it to the ſmall-pox, 

te becauſe,” ſay they, * young horſes are gene- 

* rally its ſubjects.” For, ſays GIBSON, 
© the blood of young horſes may reaſonably 

© enough be ſuppoſed unequally fluid, having 

: © nob. 
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not as yet been ſufficiently comminuted by 
te frequent .circulations.” His meaning may be 
poflibly right, but moſt unbappily expreſſed to 
make clear his intention : to demonſtrate this, 
let us diſſect the phraſeology, not aſſuming the 
unpleaſing tafk of criticiſm, but as a prelude to 
the eſtabliſhment of our own ſyſtem hereafter 
explained. He ſays © the blood having not 
« as yet been ſufficiently comminuted,” that is, 
in plain terms, or ſound Engliſh, not properly 
 Pubverized or reduced to powder: however, TI 
am willing to give him credit for a meaning he 
did not think fit to explain, and acknowledge 
he intended to have ſaid (had it not ſmelt too 
ſtrong of vulgarity) ©** ſufficiently mixed,” To 
this remark, notwithſtanding its ſublimity, I 
enter my PROTEST ; and cannot avoid ex- 
prefling ſurpriſe, that any profeſſional conſide- 
rate author could ſuppoſe the blood ſhould in- 
ceſſantly flow for three, four, or five years, 
without the craſſamentum and ſerum being ſuf- 
ficiently incorporated or comminuted.” 


J will, upon the occaſion, ſo far ſuppreſs my 
reſentment at this feeble attack upon the ſyſtem 
of circulation, as to forego the great inclination 
I feel to enlarge much more upon ſo prepoſte- 

1 3 rous 
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rous a poſition, and acknowledge, as no one 
ſound reaſon has ever been given for the cauſe 
in queſtion, I ſhall not preſume to introduce 
any thing dictatorially decifive upon the ſubject, 

but ſubmit to the conſideration of others what 
appears to me to contain every u reaſon that 
can be aſſigned for the appearance of a diſtem- 
per, attacking each ſubject to a certainty, at dif- 
terent periods without contagion, or any cauſe 
hitherto eſtabliſhed, but that it is ſo. For my 
own part, after affording it every degree of con- 
ſideration, there is abſolutely but oN E rational 
cauſe to be offered why horſes, at the periods 
before mentioned, become then ſubject to this 
diſtemper, in a greater or leſs degree according 
to circumſtances; as for inſtance, 


Thoſe horſes (or colts) that have been con- 
ſtantly well fed without reſtraint for three, four, 
or five years, muſt, with their food, have im- 
bibed an accumulation of impurities; theſe 
having never been once agitated by evacuations, 
excited by art, or perſpiration promoted by ex- 
erciſe, muſt conſequently remain ſtagnant 1n 
the blood, till the horſe being brought into 
uſe for the purpoſe he is intended, when the 


| groſſneſs and viſcidity that has ſo long lain dor- 
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STRANGLES, 2579 
mant ſoon becomes perceptible; the fluids are 
too thick, ſluggiſh, and heavy, for their diſtinct 
appropriations ; the lungs are firſt overloaded, 
a languor follows, to that a difficulty of 
breathing or ſhort cough ſucceeds ; and, laſtly, 


the grand effort of NATURE diſplays itſelf in 


the diſeaſe before us: and that is moſt judi- 
ciouſly made in the glandular parts, where ſhe 


is nearly adequate to her own work. 


This rational progreſs of the morbid matter 
has ever affected me ſo forcibly with the idea 
of conviction, that nothing but a judicious, 
clear, and comprehenſive elucidation, (diveſted 
of ſurmiſes and conjectures) demonſtrating an 
oppoſite cauſe, can ever reconcile me to another 
opinion. I appeal, without ſubterfuge or am- 
biguity; to the profeſſional and enlightened 
reader, whether this is not the regular proceſs; 
if this lurking viſcidity, this glutinous impu- 
rity, is not rouſed from its latent communi- 
cation with the juices, and called into action 
by bringing the frame into ſudden exertions 
and conſtant exerciſe, loaded (in circulation) 
with the weight that has been ſo long accu- 
mulating without interruption, from either 
purgatives, diuretics, or eyen perſpiration ? if 
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this is not the true cauſe, why does it not. ape 
pear before they come within the tree of the 
ſaddle, or the trammels of harneſs ? for, ex- 
perience demonſtrates the truth of this obſer- 
vation, that #we7:ty horſes for either ſaddle or 
cart have this diſtemper after being taken into 
work, to every ore attacked with it previous to 
their being broke and brought into ule. 


Having introduced thus much to gratify the 
expectation of every reader. anxious for the 
elucidation of the cauſe, it becomes neceſſary 
to advert to the diſeaſe itſelf; the firſt attack 
of which is perceived in a dull ſluggiſh hea- 
vineſs and inactivity ; the horſe becomes diſ- 
pirited, loſes his appetite, is ſeized with a 
hollow huſky cough, occaſioned by the irrita- 
bility of the inflamed glandular parts in the 
throat and about the root of the tongue ; to 
excite a degree of moiſture in the mouth that 
may allay this diſagrecable ſenſation . he is 
often picking his hay, but eats little or none; 
a degree of ſymptomatic heat comes on, and a 
conſequent clammineſs and thirſt is percepti- 
ble. As the diſtemper advances he becomes 
proportionally languid and inattentive; a ſwell- 
ing (ſometimes two or three ſmaller ſurround- 


ing) 
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ing) is now diſcovered to have formed itſelf 
paderneath the jaw, and in general midway 
between the bones, which is at firſt very hard, 
exceeding painful, and viſibly increaſing; he 
now ſwallows with difficulty, heaves in the 
flanks, and his whole 4PPEARANCE evidently 
urges the neceſſity of an immediate attempt 
to relieve Nature from the oppreſſion of her 
own weight, | 


The firſt object for conſideration is the ſtate 
of the ſubject: if the evacuations are regular 
(as they generally are) and the feveriſh ſymp- 
toms moderate, (not approaching to violence) 
let the ſwelling be examined, and its ſuppu- 
ration promoted, Firſt clip away all the long 
or ſuperfluous hazrs that cover or ſurround the 
part, then foment with ſmall double flannels, 
dipt in a ſtrong decoction of camomile, marſh- 
mallows, or roſemary, for ten minutes, as hot 
as can be conveniently ſubmitted to, and pre- 
pare the following poultices: 


TakeE of coarſe bread, barley meal, and camo- 
mile or elder flowers, each a handful; boil over 
the fire in a ſufficient quantity of milk, or the 

decoction for the fomentation ; into which- 
itir about a third (of the whole quantitity) of 
= | | white 
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white lily root, waſhed clean and pounded to a 
paſte ; adding thereto of linſeed and fœnugrec 


(in powder) of each an ounce; ſtirring in, 


while hot, of turpentine two ounces, and of 
lard four, laying it on moderately warm, 
and bandaging firm, 


This proportion is meant for two poultices, 
as the fomentation ſhould be repeated, and the 
application of poultice renewed, every night 
and morning till an opening in the ſwelling is 


effected; upon which appearance of diſcharge 


let the aperture be a little enlarged with a 
biftory, or the point of any ſharp inſtrument 
adequate to the purpoſe ; afterwards drefling 
with tow, ſpread with the ſtable digeſtive 
ointment, or common yellow baſilicon, firſt 
made warm, and ſome of the unguent, (in 
preference to a tent) plentifully inſinuated 
within the orifice, to facilitate its effect. Over 
this digeſtive, for the firſt two or three dreſ- 
ſings, continue the poultice ; by which treat- 
ment, though attended with a little more 


trouble, you will moſt aſſuredly ſhorten the 
diſeaſe : by this method your diſcharge will 
be copious, every ſymptom will gradually de- 
Cline, and the cure, under the following aids 
and regulations, become ſpeedily complete. 


Though 
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Though bleeding is in general a very indif- 


ferent practice where a flux of matter is ſo- 
licited to any particular part for ſuppuration, 
yet circumſtances of danger (ſometimes) not 
only juſtify but powerfully direct a deviation 
from the path of cuſtom. For inſtance, 
ſhould the fever run high, and all other ſymp- 
toms equally violent, either in the beginning, 
or during a more advanced ſtate, bleeding muſt 
be conſtantly ſubmitted to, but not in too 
large quantity. Maſhes muſt be the conſtant 
food, in ſmall proportions, to prevent waſte; 
in each of which put of /zquorice and aniſeed 
powders half an ounce, and about two ounces. 
of honey, unleſs a quart of malt is introduced, 
when the honey may be omitted. The drink 
ſhould be given little and often, impregnating 
the warm water with a portion of ſcalded bran 
or water-gruel; the head to be kept well co- 
vered with a hood, or other temporary ſubſti- 
tute, as the warmth will greatly tend to aſſiſt 
in promoting the neceſſary diſcharge. When 
circumſtances and weather will permit, the 
horſe ſhould have the advantage of air and 
ſhort gentle exerciſe, regular dreſſing, and the 
accuſtomed courſe of ſtable diſcipline, only in 
2 leſs degree than uſual, | 1 
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It is a conſolation in this diſtemper that a 
ſymptom of danger ſeldom occurs, unleſs from 
neglect or abſolute cruelty in uſing or driving 
a horſe to extremity in the height of diſeaſe, 
ſo as to produce great fever and inflammation. 
The diſorder generally terminates with a run- 
ing at. the noſe, in a greater or leſs degree, 
which ſhould be frequently cleanſed from the 
inſide of the noſtrils, by means of a {ponge 
ſufficiently moiſtened in warm water to pre- 
vent its acquiring an adheſion to thoſe parts, 
or a foulneſs and fœtidity that would ſhortly 
become acrimonious and corroſive, When 
the wound 1s entirely healed, the horſe has 
regained his appetite, and may be conſidered 
perfectly recovered from the languor and de- 
bilitation which this complaint conſtantly pro- 
duces, he ſhould be put upon a gentle courſe 
of mild mercurial phyſic, if there are no cir- 
cumſtances to forbid it: this ſhould be pre- 
pared with due attention to his ſtate and con- 
dition, ſelecting it from the variety of purging 
preſeriptions afforded by the index under that 
head. And this becomes the more imme- 
diately neceſſary ſhould a copious and offen- 
ſive diſcharge continue from the noſtrils after 
healing the abſceſs, and leave room to ſuſpect 


the 
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the cauſe is ſeated upon thoſe internal parts 
hereafter deſcribed in the next article of 


Glander. 


The diſorder nearly related to this, and 
paſſing under the denomination of Vives, 


is no other than the ſame ſpecies of diſeaſe, 
only attacking the ſubject in an infinite Jeſs 


degree; the juices being lefs corrupted in- 
flammation is not ſo readily excited, nor does 
it arrive at the pitch neceſſary to produce ſup- 


puration. The ſwellings thus fixed continue 
ſome time in a dormant ſtate, the ſymptoms 


often light, and indicating no certainty of con- 
eluſion by maturation or abſorption. If theſe 
ſwellings evidently increaſe (however ſlowly) 
and ſeem to threaten a diſcharge, it 1s a critical 
effort of Nature, and muſt be promoted by 


the methods already pointed out. On the 
contrary ſhould they recede and begin to diſ- 


appear, embrace the firſt opportunity to carry 
off any ill effects that may ariſe, by a doſe or 


two of phie; avoiding, by all means, the ill- 


adviſed method of driving them into the cir- 
culation by an external application of mer- 
curials. But ſhould ſuch a ridiculous cuſtom 
be adopted, in compliance with old books or 
ancient 
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ancient practice, palliatè the impropriety by 
phyſic, or a courſe of alteratives. 


Where the glandular parts are affected from 


the palpable effects of cold, and a ſlight ob- 
ſtruction of the pores by a ſudden check in 
perſpiration (as in removing from a warm ſta- 
ble to a cold one on a journey, or ſome ſuch 
circumſtance that is not always diſcoverable), 
conſtituting ſmall tumours (called kernels) un- 
der the ears or throat, bled in proper quantity, 
clothe moderately, give warm comfortable maſhes 
for a few nights, and an ounce of nitre every 
night and morning in the water. 


It is neceſſary to be remarked and well re- 
membered that the diſeaſe we now treat of, 
by neglect and inattention, ſometimes degene- 
rates to a confirmed GLANDERS ; a diſtemper 
well known to be attended with the incon- 


veniences of difficulty, certain expenfe, and 


inevitable danger; and where the circumſtance 
does really occur from the above cauſe, if the 
ſufferings of the animal were not involved in 
the event, the 4% of the horſe would be a very 
applicable puNISHMENT to the inhumanity of 


the maſter, 
| GLANDERS. 
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THx1s diſeaſe has ever been to the fraternity 


of Farriers what the gout, tone, and conſump- 


tion, have proved to the FACULTY, a never- 
failing ſource for conſtant attendance, long 
bills, and large ſums total. And though, like 
all other diſtempers, conſidered incurable, © too 
ec ſerious to make a joke of,” I muſt be in- 
dulged in the effuſions of fancy naturally 
ariſing from a very minute inveſtigation of the 
caſe and its conſequences, We are told by 


thoſe who have preceded us that “ the cauſe 
and ſeat of the glanders have been till lately 


ce ſo imperfectly handled, and fo little under- 
e ſtood by the writers of this diſtemper, that 
* it is no wonder it ſhould be ranked among 
te the incurables: but a new light having been 
ce thrown upon the whole afair by the ſtudy of 
« M. La Fosszk, the King of France's farrier, 
« who has been at the pains to trace out and 
« diſcover, by DIs8ECTIONs, the ſource and 


* cauſe of this diſorder, we hope the method 


% he has propoſed, with ſome farther experi- 
* ments and improvements, will ſoon bring to 
« a certainty 
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* a certainty of cure (in moſt caſes at leaſt) a 
* diſtemper ſo dangerous to our horſes, and 
cc that hitherto has eluded the force of art.” 


We are then informed M. La Foſſe's work 
has the approbation of the Royal Academy 
* of Sciences; that he has diſtinguiſhed 
« ſeven different kinds of glanders, four of 
&« which are incurable;” much more is intro- 
duced to corroborate his opinions, and give 
weight to the very nice diſtinctions that con- 


* 


ſtitute this great variety of glanders. He then 


introduces a moſt elaborate deſcription of the 
neceſſary operation of trepanning, with an ex- 
planatory plate, fo invitingly finiſhed that the 


appearance of the apparatus is almoſt ſufficient 


to induce any man to have his horſe's head 


perforated (or laid open) merely to indulge in 


the happineſs of becoming a voluntary dupe 


to M. La Fosse's experiments. 


His eures, a/mo/t incredible, are then enu- 
merated ; you are told of 7hree horſes he tre- 
panned, each in two places: the internal parts 
were conſtantly ſyringed, and they were per- 
fectly recovered; © the wound and perfora- 
5 e tion 
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* tion filling up in twenty-ſix days, the 
© horſes ſuffering no inconvenience from the 
& operation, though after this experiment they 
«© were PUT TO DEATH.” Many quota- 
tions might be introduced upon which I could 
much enlarge, but, in fo doing, ſuch obſer- 
vations would unavoidably extend to too great 
a length; and, as ſome juſt ſatire upon ſuch 
unaccountable abſurdities muſt appear, I ſhall 


endeavour to render it perfectly applicable to 
the ſubject before us. 
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In the firſt inſtance, it may not be amiſs to 
make proper acknowledgments to the French 
king's farrier, and his frumpeter, Mr. BAR r- 
LET, for dividing and ſubdividing one into 
ſeven diſtinct (or i maginary) diſeaſes; in ſhort, 
upon accurate inveſtigation, we find the fertile 
M. La Fosst (and his echo) have defined fix 
different diſcharges from the noſtcils to conſti- 
tute ſo many (nominal) glanders, and then de- 
ſcribe a ſeventh, and tell us that is the &« real 
« glanders. It is impoſſible to paſs over the 
fineſſe of the Frenchman, or the kindneſs and 
credulity of his copieſt, without ſaying ſomes 
thing in animadverſion upon this attempt to 
impoſe upon” the world in general, without 
WW even 
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even the baſis of conſiſtency for a founda- 
tion. 


To take this buſineſs a little methodically, 
it may not be inapplicable (without any of- 
fence to M. LA Foss E or the Royal Academy 
of Sciences, who ſo generouſly patronized his 
great diſcoveries) to introduce a ſhort ſtory, 
many years in circulation, of the celebrated 
witty dean of St. Patrick, who, holding in 
great contempt the learned acquiſition of 
F. R. 8. addreſſed a letter to the PRESIDENT, 
8 requeſting him to take the ſenſe of the body 
« upon the peculiar properties of hemp, that it 
t ſhould, upon application, immediately cure a 
& fractured leg!“ This letter (from ſo great 
a man), being communicated to the © REI 
« Lows,” in full aſſembly, was productive 
of ſequeſtered ſtudies, nocturnal lucubrations, 
and various experiments to almoſt every indi- 
vidual; numerous meetings were held; but 
conſultation and emulation producing no diſ- 
covery, at the end of three weeks a ſecond 
letter arrived from the dean, “ ſoliciting par- 
don © for an omiſſion in his laſt, which was 
to inform the ſociety that the LEG Was of 
te woop.” I introduce this circumſtance not 
| as 
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a burleſque upon ſo great al learned a 


EA Gar to prove that ſuch, as well as 
Individuals, are liable to error and miſcon- 


ſtruction. 


My predeceſſor (as I have before remarked) 
then ſays © with ſome farther experiments 
&« and improvements he hopes this diſt 1e 5. 
© will be brought to a certainty of cure.“ 
Now what he can wiſh or defire by © farther 
« experiments and improvements,” is beyond 
my abilities to diſcover ; he deſcends moſt mi- 
nutely to the operation of trepanning ; or, in 
plainer terms, taking two pieces of bone out 
of different parts of the ſcull by perforation, 
then plentifully ſoaking with detergent /ot10ns, 
adding a variety of inſtructions for ixjections, 


dreſſings, &c. to complete a cure of what Crill 
then) had been conſidered incurable, To keep 


up the farce of inconſiſtency, we are at laſt 
confidently aſſured that ſuch operations being 
performed, ce after opening the cavities, ſhould 
N probing be diſcovered that the bones 
& are Carious, (or, in other words, rotten) the 


te beſt way then will be to diſpatch the horſe, 


e to fave unneceſſary trouble and expenſe.” 
I cannot reſiſt the temptation I feel to tranſ- 


LL poſe 
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poſe this language, and diſplay it in plain Eng- 
liſb thus. In fact, deprive the horſe of halt 
his head, in compliment to the pecuniary feel- 
ings of the farrier, and if you find the remain- 
ing half will not anſwer the purpoſe of the 
whole, cut his throat, or ſhoot him through 
the head, to ſave the operator's credit. Pre- 
vious to the ſerious inveſtigation of this caſe, 
I muſt beg permiſſion (in imitation of my 
learned predeceſſor H. Bracken, M. D.) to 
introduce a ſecond ſtory not altogether inap- 
plicable to this complicated chapter upon 


heads. 


A certain chymiſt having dedicated much 
time, trouble, and expenſe, to the preparation 
of a balſamic elixir, brought it at /aft to ſo great 
a degree of perfection that it would, upon 
the firſt application, inſtantaneouſly incarnate, 
cicatrize and cure a wound of the moſt dread- 


ful appearance; having confirmed the diſco- 


very by a number of inferior inſtances, he ap- 
plied to his friend and fervant John to fit 
down and have his head taken off and re- 
placed with the elixir, to demonſtrate its ef- 
ficacy, But John, knowing his duty better, 
declined in compliment to his maſter, who he 
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Zuſiſted upon it, was entitled to the PREPER- 
ENCE, as the original inventor, and conſe- 
quently to all the credit and emolument ; the 
maſter, (but not without ſome reluctance) ſub- 
mitted to the equity of John's deciſion, who 
ſeparated his maſter's head from the body molt 


chirurgically; when, having plentifully Et 


both head and trunk with the elixir of all 
elixirs, he inſtantly replaced it ; when, to the 


happy admiration of both maſter and man, the 


former (after a temporary torpitude) re: over- 
ing, walked towards the looking-glaſs, wh re, 
finding his face turned towards the ſhoulders? 
accuſed his confidant of having put his head 
on the wRoxN G way; who moſt prudently 


and judiciouſly replied, he had fo placed it to 


enſure his maſter's credit; for he was very 
certain if he had not, the world would never 
have believed it had been off, 


I am induced once more to ſolicit pardon 
of the Academy of Sciences, M. La Fosse; 
and the admirers of BARTLET's theory, for the 
introduction of this * experiment and im- 
* provement,” ſubmitting the inference en- 
tirely to thoſe gentlemen who have (unluckily 
at this moment glandered horſes in their poſ- 
ſeſſions, 

U 3 | It 
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It would be rather inattentive and remiſs in | 
me to paſs over the uncharitableneſs, or rather 


cruelty, of dooming to death the zhree horſes 


ſo trepanned, fyringed, and completely cured by 


M. La Fosss © in twenty-ſix days ;” unleſs we 
are to conceive the Palſibility of putting them 
* to death” on the twenty-fixth day, to avoid 
their natural diſſolution on the 79zenty-ſoventh, 
the better to enſure the honour of the boaſted 
diſcovery, and the additional “ approbation 
* of the Royal Academy of Sciences,” 


This poſſibility may be. very probable, and in- 
deed is no injuſtifiable or unfaſhionable policy 
in phyſician, farrier, or quack, as every newſ- 


paper amply teſtifies; they daily abound with 


ſingular, miraculous, incredible, ( imaginary) 


cures, conſtantly effected by mercurial cr an- 
timonial noſtrums, but not a Angle word of 
the HUNDREDS that annually fall victims 
to the neceſſities of medical adventurers, who, 
with fortune ſufficient to pay for an advertiſe- 
ment, half a ſcore pbials, a ſolution of mercury, 
or a quart of ſoap lees, boldly commence their 
depredations upon the public; and this they 
are now the more entitled to do by their ex- 
tenſive contribution to the exigencies of go- 


vernment 
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vernment, whoſe STAMP of approbation 
they are in poſſeſſion of; and a report is in cir- 
culation that one is at preſent preparing at the 
office for their /o/e diſpenſation, with the very 
emphatical inſcription of kin or cure by 
c act of parliament.” 


A Jong experience, and want of faſhionable | 
flexibility, has eſtabliſhed in me ſo great a 
degree of incredulity, that I am totally inſen- 7 
ſible to the novelty of a man in a quart bottle, © 


a ghoſt in Cock-lane, the taking off one half of 
a horſe's head to relieve the her, or curing 
every (incurable) diſeaſe to which human na- 
ture is liable, by a mercurial drop, an antimo- 
nial pill, a vegetable ſyrup, or an ethereal 
ſpirit: I ſhall deſcend therefore from the ſub- 
limity of fo much eminence, and, gently glid- 
ing into the vale of reaſon, reſume the 
original path from which it will be undoubt- 
edly thought by soME I have digreſſed MUCH 


too long. 


It conſequently becomes neceſſary to obſerve 
that, upon whatever part this diſeaſe has taken 
its ſcat, it has been conlidered by almoſt all 
parties, and through almalt all experiments, 

14 abſoluteiy 
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abſolutely incurable. To corroborate an opi- 
nion ſo univerſally received and admitted, it 
does not appear to me that a tedious technical 
deſcription of its true ſeat, aſcertaining it to be 
in © the pituitary membrane, the maxillary 
ce ſinuſſes, the frontal ſinuſſes, or cavities 
* above the orbits of the eyes, can give addi- 
tional weight, or enlighten the underſtanding 


of the reader. The dull diſcouraging deſcrip- 
tion of a misfortune, to evade the ultimate 


force of which there is no probable (or indeed 
poſhble) appearance, can prove but a very 
ſlender conſolation; I therefore diſclaim the 
idea of attempting impoſition upon any appli- 
cation that may be made to this work for in- 
formation, and heartily condemn the ridiculous 
belief of SEVEN diſtinct kinds of glanders, and 
the ſtill more ridiculous diſcrimination by 
which they are pretended to be brought about. 
T hey are ſo truly puerile and nugatory that a 
medical man may (with as much appearance 
of truth and reafon) madly attempt to juſtify 
the abſolute exiſtence of ſeven kinds of ſmall- 
pox or meaſles, according to their different ſtages 
or gradations. The true ſtate of his repreſen- 
tation (diveſted of its neceſſary ambiguity) is 


plainly this; he has mutilated, ſeparated, and 


com plicated 1 
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complicated, a variety of ſymptoms, endeavour- 
ing to form diſtinctions that may keep up the 1 
farce, and ſupport the opinion he advances, 
which neither the caſe or circumſtances will | 
admit; for the obtruding penetration of any 

profeſſioniſt inſtantly plucks off the maſk of 
ſpeculation, and the intention: dec:ption re- 
coils upon the author with additional diſgrace. 


To demonſtrate the caſe more comprehen- 
fively or clearly, the fact appears, that any 
corroſive matter diſcharged from the noſtrils, 
and ſuffered to continue for a length of time, 
ſo as to conſtitute ulcerations and corrode the 
bones, will inevitably degenerate into, and 
conſtitute, the diſeaſe generally underſtood by 
the appellation of glanders; every ſtagnant, 
acrimonious, or putrid matter, is poſſeſſed of 
this property, and more particularly when 
lodged (or by ſinuſes confined) upon any par- 
ticular part. Diveſted of profeſſional TRICK, 
CHICANERY, and DECEPTION, this is the in- 
controvertible explanation, whether proceeding 
from an ulceration of the lungs, or the inve- 
terate glandular diſcharges from the head 
(where the caſe is of long ſtanding, and the 
bone carious) they are equally incurable, Per- 

ſevering 
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298 GLANDERS. 
ſevering in my opinion, long ſince quoted, that 
prevention is preferable to cure, I ſhall point 
out ſuch methods as are the moſt eligible to 
adopt, upon the bare apprehenſion of ſuch 
complaint, or any diſorder that may be likely 
to terminate in a diſeaſe of ſo much difficulty. 
expenſe, and danger. . 

In reſpect to the medical and domeſtic ma- 
nagement; where the lungs are the ſeat of 
diſeaſe, as in the firſt attack of coughs, &c. 
directions ſo clear and explanatory are laid 
down through the whole of the ſixth claſs, 
that there is not the leaſt room to add a lingle ö 
addition upon the ſubject; to that claſs, under 
its different heads, I refer the reader for any 
inſtructions that a variety of ſymptoms may 
render neceſſary. But where a ſwelling of tu- 
mour gives ocular proof that matter is form- 
ing under the ears, jaws, or between the bones, 
(about the root of the tongue) teke every 
poſſible method to produce a ſuppuration and 
diſcharge of matter; for, in moſt caſes, an 
erich evacuation becomes the crifis, and 
greatly preſerable to the chance of miſchiefs 
that may be the reſult of repulfion, particularly 
where the matter is in an unhealthy ſtate, and 
calculated 
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calculated to communicate is morbid effects 
with virulence wherever it takes its ſeat ; which, 
upon being repelled and compulſively abſorbed 
into the circulation, it will of courſe be em- 
powered to do, if not ſpeedily carried off, by 
mercurial or antimonial preparations, 


Should cough, or difficulty of breathing, at- 
tend, draw blood from a remote vein in mode- 
rate quantity, to mitigate either of thoſe ſymp- 
toms; but neither being preſent let the ope- 
ration be omitted, unleſs particularly urged or 
indicated by a great degree of inflammatory 
heat. So ſoon as the ſwellings about the neck, 
head, or throat, have acquired a palpable pro- 
minence, foment twice a day with the follows 
ing decoction : 


TaktE camomile, wormwood, marſhmallows, 
and elder flowers, of each a large handful 
boil in three quarts of water for a quarter of 
an hour; then ſtrain off, and foment the ſwel- 
ing well with flannels dipped in che hot liquid, 
and apply the herbs warm by way of poultice 
to the parts, conſining them on, and repeating 
the ceremony for two or three days. 


By 
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By this time ſome degree of obſervation 
may be made whether the tumours tend 


to ſuppuration, if fo, they will increaſe in ſize, 


becoming pliable or ſoft to preſſure in the 
middle; in which caſe apply the poultice, and 
proceed as directed in the Strangles, p. 281, 
On: the contrary, ſhould the ſwellings con- 
tinue hard and immoveable, a running coming 
on at the noſe, let notice be taken whether the 
matter is of a kind, white, healthy appearance, 


without ſmell, and diſcoloured; or bearing 
different tinges, and ſtreaked with blood; if 


the former, it is favourable, and the complaint 
may be firſt treated as directed under the 
ariicles of cold and cough, p. 200 ; but ſhould 
it prove of the laſt deſcription, care ſhould be 
taken to aſcertain the fact, that every precau- 
tion may be uſed in its infancy to prevent 
what may ſoon become a caſe of trouble and 
diſquietude. At any rate the following plan 
ſhould be adopted without delay : 


Tax roſemary, lavender flowers, ſouthernwood 
and marjoram, of each a handful ; boil in two 
or three quarts of water; and, putting into a 
Pai), let the horſe's head be fixed over it as 
near as poſlible, ſo long as the fumes paſſing 
up the noſtrils can be ſuppoſed to take effect 

as an internal fomentation. 
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GLANDERS. 301 
By this method the viſcid and glutinous 
matter may be ſoftened in the paſſages, and the | 
inflammatory ſtricture taken off the tumified 1 
glands. This operation ſhould be repeated 
twice every day: all the practice and prepar- 
ations recommended under the heads of coughs 
and ſtrangles, with glandular diſcharges from 
the noſtrils, may be referred to, and ſuch me- 
thods perſevered in as are there pointed out, 
moſt applicable to prevalent ſymptoms and | 
concurring circumſtances. i4 


Should the diſcharge continue to increaſe 
in quantity and virulence, becoming very 
offenſive both in colour and ſmell, not only 
continue the before - mentioned fumigation, 
but throw up either noſtril, (or both, if the 
matter ſhould be ſo diſcharged) with a ſtrong 
forcible ſyringe, half a gill of the following 
injection three or four times a day, firſt made 
milk warm, and then thrown up with the full 
power of the inſtrument : 


TAKE of linſeed one ounce z 

Camomile and elder flowers each half an ounce ; 
Boil in three pints of water for ſome minutes, 
then ſtrain off and add mel Agyptiacum (or 


Egyptian honey), four ounces, mixing well 
zogether at each time of uſing. 


If 
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If the matter bears all thoſe appearances of 
malignancy that threaten a corroſion and rot- 
tenneſs of the bones, continue inceſſant in the 
uſe of both fumigation and injection, putting 
the horſe immediately upon a mild courſe of 
unction in the ſollowing way: Let two, or at 
moſt three, drachms of the ſtrong mercuria 
ointment be very well rubbed into the glandu- 
lar tumours, under the throat or ears, every 
night for a fortnight; firſt taking away with 
the ſciſſars all ſuperfluous or long hairs, that the 
mercurial particles may be with more certainty 
abſorbed by the veſſels, and taken into the cir- 
culation. If the owner of a horſe labouring 
under this dithculty wiſhes, like a drowning 
man, to avail himſelf of ANoTHER twig, he 
may call in the aid of mercurial phyſic, or al- 
terative medicines; from a variety of which 
choice may be made by referring to the index, 
and making examination under thoſe heads; 
an exact repetition of the numerous preſcrip. 
tions being evidently unneceſſary where ſo 
little can be expected from their effects. 


Opinions have ever been different reſpecting 
this diſeaſe being communicated by infection; 
and though ſome have afefed to oppoſe 

the 
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the idea, they obliquely coincide in opinion 
by acknowledging it is much the ſafeſt way to 
te ſeparate the ſound from the unſound, and 
* not run any hazard with a good horſe when 
« it may be ſo eaſily avoided,” Whether we 
conſider this as a neceſſary caution, or a proof 
of conviction, the maxim is equally reſpecta- 
ble, and ſhould be conſtantly retained in the 
memory. Where there is the leaſt reaſon to 
ſuſpect even a probability of danger from the 
very chance of contagion; and more particu- 
larly ſince the prevalence of opinion has re- 
duced the belief of infection to almoſt a cer- 
tainty, no perſon can hardly be found ſuffi- 
ciently Fol- Hardy to place a ſound horſe in a 
ſtable where one ſtands, or is ſaid to have 
lately ſtood, with this diſtemper upon him. 


It again becomes unavoidably neceſſary to 
make a few additional remarks upon the 
boaſted operation and diſcovery of M. LA 
Fosst, from which ſuch great and extenſive 
advantages would have probably been obtained; 


had the ungenerous act been prevented of 


taking away the lives of his hre patients, after 


they had withſtood the g/anders, a double per- 


foration 
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foration in (or drilling of) the /cu/l, repeated 
woſhings of the brains with detergent injec- 
tions, and a ſubſequent regeneration of parts, 
That the operations may have been performed 
as deſcribed, and the horſe (or three horſes) 
may have lived twenty-ſix days, I do not at- 
tempt to deny, nor is it in my power to diſ- 
prove; but this I will boldly venture to affirm, 
that the certain expenſe and hazard can be but 
a very ſlender lottery chance, for any proprietor 
who may unluckily have a horſe labour- 


ing under the extremity of this dreadful 
diſeaſe. 


I cannot believe, nor indeed do I expect, 
diſintereſtedneſs can ever become ſo truly 
triumphant, as to permit any farrier to be ſo 
great an enemy to his own intereſt as to re- 
commend DEATH, or diſcourage the expec- 
tation of cure, ſo long as circumſtances and 
the perſuaſive power of his rhetoric can juſtify 
the idea of hope; but how far it may be 
worth while to encounter the difficulties of 
anxiety, tedious expenſe, long ſickneſs, atten- 
dance, perpetual nurſing, and the danger of 
infecting whatever horſes remain in, or may 

come 
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come to the ſtable, is more the duty of others 
to conſider than me to point out. 


Contracting therefore all the attending con- 


ſiderations into one point of view, I ſhall 
openly and fairly enter my opinion againſt 
the operation of frepanning, ſo plauſibly held 
forth with all its ſpecious advantages. For 
what does the whole amount to more than 
this ?—lIf the horſe ſhould abſolutely recover, 
and (what 1s ſtill more unlikely) become ade- 
quate to the very purpoſes he was deſtined to 


before the attack; when the /ong illneſs, ſup- 


port, attendance, and farrier's bill, are balanced 
againſt his vAL UE, he muſt be a molt excellent 
horſe, and very much above the line of me- 
diocrity, to have the credit accompt in his fa- 
vour. In fact, the moiſt probable conjecture 
is, his inevitable diſſolution; but, ſhould he 
miraculouſly eſcape from both the diſtemper 


and operator, ranking under the denomination _ 


of a cured horſe, he may, perhaps, be then qua- 
[ified to linger out a wretched exiſtence in ſome 
park or paſture, but never enabled to encounter 


labour or fatigue, 


X The 
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The“ taſk of juſtice thus performed,” I 
take leave of this ſubject, with an earneſt re- 
commendation to all clafles never to neglect 
horſes, in the ſlighteſt degree, when attacked 
with colds, coughs, ſtrangles, a running at the 
noſe, or indeed any other complaint that may, 
either by a rapid or gradual progreſſion, dege- 
nerate to a diſeaſe of ſo much trouble, diffi- 
culty, and danger. The rational fyſtem of prac- 
tice in this diſorder may be forcibly repeated, 
and inculcated in a very few words. So long as 
the attack continues in its early and ſimple 
ſtate, be induſtriouſly attentive to: the execution 
of ſuch inſtructions as are given under the dif- 
ferent heads of thoſe ſymptoms that are then 
moſt predominant ; but, ſhould patience and 
fair trial demonſtrate the non-ſubmiſhon of 
diſeaſe and inefficacy of medicine, the glands 
or kernels under the jaw-bone continuing 
during the whole courſe inflexible, the matter 
firſt tinged with blood, then becoming deep in 
colour and moſt offenſive in ſmell, the carcaſs 
emaciated, and the whole frame ſinking under 


univerſal depreſſion, the e loſs will be ulti- 


mately beſt, in a reſignation of his hide to the 


collarmaker, and his remains to the hounds. 


Before 
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Before I cloſe my obſervations upon this 
diſeaſe, let it be well underſtood that, during 
the whole courſe of management, the head of 
the horſe is to be kept as warm as poſſible, and 
In proportion much more ſo than the body, 
either in a double kerſey hood, or a ſingle ex- 
ternal, and a flannel (or ſeat cotton) one un- 
derneath ; for, it may readily be conceived 
(without much information) nothing can con- 
tribute more to a ſolution of the humours and 
promotion of their diſcharge, than a critical 
relaxation of the pores, particularly upon the 
very ſeat of diſeaſe: from this conſideration 
ariſes conviction that aſſiſting | circumſtances 
co-operate with and are as neceſſary as the ex- 
ternal or internal adminiſtration of medicine; 
experience having afforded ample proof that 
a combination may effect what is not in the 
power of individuals to perform. 


The ſtrong mercurial ointment directed for 
the repulſion of Glandular tumours under this 
head, as alſo in the Farcy, (p. 143) may be 
procured at any medical diſpenſary by that 
name, or thus prepared : 
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Taxr quickſilver four ounces; 
Hog's lard half a pound; | 
Balſatn of ſuphur (or turpentine) half an ounce. * 
Rub the quickſilver well in a mortar, with the 

balſam of ſulphur or turpentine, till they are 
ſo well incorporated that the globules diſap- 
pear, then add the lard (juſt warm and lique- 
fied) by ſmall quantities, that it may be ſaf- 
ficiently ſmooth, and let it be kept cloſe. 
covered for uſe. 


STAGGERS Ax D CONV ULSIONS. 


A MULTIPLICITY of long ftanding diſtinc- 
tions, conſtituting a variety of different diſeaſes 
in former practice, have, by nice attention, in 
modern improvement, been nearly reduced to 
the two heads under which we now write ; 
that is, ſuch diſorders as prineipally affect the 
head, having their ſeat in the brain or veſſels 
leading thereto. In this deſcription are in- 
eluded thoſe that have been formerly diſtin- 
guiſhed under ſeparate heads, as Apoplexy, 
Convulfions, Epilepſy, Stag-Evil, Palſy, &c. 
but as ſuch inveſtigations (founded as they muſt 
be moſtly upon conjecture) will evidently ex- 
tend the thread of information to an indeter- 

minate 
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minate degree of refinement, I ſhall decline 


entering into the explanatory parts, ſo minutely 


and tediouſly defined upon former occaſions, 


reciting only the general ſyſtem upon which 
the cauſe is founded, and then proceed to quote 
from other circumſtances that may juſtify 
the bringing ſuch a variety of diſorders into 
a ſingle point of view. 


How far the pretended accuracy of former- 


ly diſtinguiſhing one of theſe diſeaſes from 
another may be reconciled to modern com 


prehenſion, or generally credited, I know not; 
but confeſs, where the whole formation of 
judgment and decifion is to reſt upon the 


penetration of the obſerver only, and no in- 


formation come from the patient, circum- 
ſtances could or can but very ſeldom combine 
to form ſo ſingular a diſtinction. Experience 
and obſervation may undoubtedly do much in 
a collection of $militudes and probabilities, 
but never enough to aſcertain the diſtin in- 
variable cauſes and effects of diſeaſes, where 
the moſt trifling difference is hardly acknow- 
ledged; more particularly when it is recon- 
ſidered that the cauſe of nearly all theſe diſ- 
orders are in the original ſeat of nervous irri- 
"= Mz tability, 
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tability, the brain; or in thoſe parts connected 
with, or dependent upon, its ſtructure and 
purpoſes ; except when they are underſtood to 
be iymptomatic or depending upon ſome ori- 
ginal remote cauſ- ; as the effect of bots prey- 
ing upon the ſtomach or inteſtines ; internal 
ulcerations, or complaints not immediately 
diſcoverable; theſs may ſometimes happen, 
but very rarely to effect the frame with ſymp- 
toms ſo truly alarming. 


To avoid entering into new deſcriptions and 
unentertaining definitions, that muſt be tech- 
nical to be accurate, and conſequently extend- 
ed to a length that can neither gratify the ex- 
pectation or improve the judgment of the ge- 
neral reader, I ſhall, in as conciſe a way as the 
ſubje& will permit, introduce an abridgment 
from the opinions of GIBSON, which is in fact 
furniſhing the whole advanced by his ſuc- 
ceſſors; who, without exception, generouſly 
tranſmitted hs ideas and informations, for- 
getting (or omitting) to elucidate the ſubject 
with any brilliant obſervations of their own. 
* APOPLEXY {ſays he) is uſually defined 
* a privation of ſenſe and motion, excepting 
© only a languid one in the heart and breaſt ; 
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ce and this either proceeds from a cauſe with- 
© out the veſſels, viz. when the blood or any 
other fluid happens to break out of ſome 
<< veſſel within the brain, or when there hap- 
«© pens to be preternatural bones or tumours 
e bred and contained within the ſcull, or 
any other extraneous matter that may, in 
«any fort, preſs upon the ſoft ſubſtance of the 
e brain, cauſing thoſe deadly diforders. But 
this is a ſpecies that is incurable, and, for 
© the moſt part, ſeizes ſuddenly without any 
< foregoing tokens or warnings. Thus in an 
* APOPLEXY ſenſe and motion are in a man- 
e ner quite loſt, becauſe of the preſſure that 
* is made upon the origin of all the nerves 
& that ariſe from the head: but, in a vkR- 
« T160, objects that are at reſt appear as 
ce if they were turning round, and by that 
* means occaſion any creature to reel and 
« ſtagger; and this proceeds from the vibra- 
tions and tremors of the optic nerve, where- 
* by the images falling not directly but ſuc- 
“ ceſſively upon the different parts of the re- 
% tina, an object that is at reſt will therefore 
cc appear as if turning round; and this may 
ec be occaſioned either when an animal is 
<« fearful of falling, or from a repletion or 

X 4. & overfulneſs 
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e overfulneſs of thoſe arteries which are ſitu- 


* ated near the optic nerve, which, by preſſing 
upon the brain, will cauſe a ſhaking in that 
„nerve. 


Now (ſays he) if we examine a little care- 
* fully into all the different appearances of 
* that diſtemper which farriers call the flag- 
* gers, we ſhall find them reducible to one 
* of theſe maladies above deſcribed.” He 
then proceeds to prove that the ſtaggers may 
be the effect of either; then mentions an at- 


tack when the horſe is firſt turned to graſs, 


after a day or two's full feeding, and defines 
that apoplectic; and a fourth, that is, © either 8 
* a true apoplexy, or a vertigo, or perhaps 
c both.” I omit enlarging here upon theſe 
palpable abſurdities and direct contradictions; 
quoting them to demonſtrate the inconſiſtency. 
of following him through all theſe furnings 
and windings, to eſtabliſh a profeſſional myſ- 
tery in deceptively attempting to aſcertain diſ- 
tinctions where none can with truth or cer- 
tainty be formed. 


* The following evil, or convulſions, (he 


_ ** ſays) is that which, in the phyſician's terms, 
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te comes under the denomination of an Epi- 
« lepſy, and ſeems to be no other than an 
* APOPLEXY Or VERTIGO, accompanied with 
e convulſions, either as the cauſe or effect.“ 
This being a kind of ſynonymous ambiguity, 
I ſhall fo confider it, and revert to his defini- 
tion of convulſions at large; where he ſays, 
© The cauſe of convulſions are firſt whatever 
t waſtes and exhauſts the body, or any of 
* its parts; as the taking away too much 
* blood, violent purging, hard labour, or long 
<« ſickneſs. Secondly, whatever fills the body 
* too much, and gives origin to obſtructions 


* in the blood veſſels or nerves, er brings 


ce a debility and weakneſs into the ſtomach; 
* and, laſtly, wounds, or whatever elſe cauſes 
{© pain and inflammation : as to the cure it is 
ce the ſame with that of APoPLEXY and vER- 
« T1800.“ He has thus technically and ab- 
ſtruſely laboured through a multiplicity of cloſe 
written pages to perplex the mind and con- 
found the judgment, miſleading his readers by 
repeated attempts to prove the diſtinct exiſtence 
of all theſe ſeparate diſeaſes; though at the 
concluſion of each deſcription, he acknow- 
ledges they are nearly ſynonymous, and come 
directly under the ſame methods of cure. 

| | This 
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This is abſolutely the fa& brought into the 
compaſs of truth, and will exculpate me from 
the accuſation of neglect or deception in not 
treating ſeparately upon ſuch diſeaſes; and, 
by introducing a train of imnginary ſymptoms, 
endeavour to give the appearance of weight 
to what muſt be termed a mere matter of 
conjecture. As they are diſorders that luckily 
happen but ſeldom, I ſhall confine myſelf to 
their deſcription and treatment as the /aggers 
and convulſions only; the inſtructions neceſſary 
for the management of thoſe being univerſally 
admitted adequate to the intentional cure of 
the long liſt of et ceteras. | 


Horſes, upon the approach of any of thoſe 
diſorders, whole ſeat is directly in the brain, 
or nervous ſyſtem, diſplay a previous weak- 
neſs and inactivity, ſeeming to move reluc- 
tantly, reeling or ſtaggering in their walk, 
frequently blinking their eyes, as feeling ſome 
aukward depreſſion or uneaſineſs from the ef- 
fect of light; they are averſe to handlino, and 
brought out of the ſtable with difficulty; in 
time a viltible tremor comes on, and after 
reeling {or frequently turning round, if looſe) 


they 
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they fall almoſt lifeleſs. to the ground, having 
the perceptible power. of breathing only, but 
that in a degree of violence and agitation ; 
this is termed the ApOPLEXVY, Or STAGGERS, 
admitted ſynonymous and ſimilar in cauſe, 
ſymptoms, and effects. 


The great variety of ſymptoms that have 
been hitherto worked up to a pitch of extra- 
vagance, exciting a degree of credulity to the 
diſcrimination of theſe diſeaſes, would ren- 
der it a palpable burleſque upon the ſubject 
to go over a ſimilar ground; they having in- 
cluded and enumerated every poſſible ſymp- 
tom (common to all diſtempers) in the de- 
ſcription of this claſs, determined to include 
the whole, that no ene circumitance might be 
wanting to juſtify their aſſertions, or confirm 
their judgment. Whether it is Epilepſy, 
Palſy, Convulſions, or Stag-evi!, ſymptoms are 
amply furniſhed: we are repeatedly told © The 
e horſe reels and ſtaggers; his eyes are fixed 
& in his head; he has no ſenſe of what he is 
doing; he ſtales and dungs inſenfibly; he 
runs round and falls ſuddenly; fometrmes 
* he is immoveable, with his legs ſtretched out 

as 
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“as if he was dead, except only a quick motion 
* of his heart and lungs, which cauſes a violent 
« working of his flanks; jometimes he has in- 
40 voluntary motions and ſhaking of his limbs 
* fo ſtrong, that he has not only beat and 
ce ſpurned his litter but the pavement with it.“ 
Here is ample proof how much I might in- 
dulge myſelf in playing upon the alternatives 
they admit, fo cautiouſiy guarded with their 
adverb of poſſibility; I could introduce a very 
long chain of quotations in the ſame ſtyle of am- 
biguity or duplicity, plentifully interſperſed with 
their favourite ſafeguard © ſometimes he is up, and 
e ſometimes he his down; and ſometimes he is hot, 
* and ſometi mies he is cold; ſometimes they reco- 
ver, and ſometimes they prove mortal, &c. but it 
Has ever been the intent of this work to make the 
CAUSE, SYMPTOMS, and CURE of every diſeaſe 
as clear as the nature of each caſe will admit; 
being unavoidably interſperſed with medical 
remarks and occaſional explanations, where 
technical terms could not be evaded; I ſhall 
therefore revert no more to a ſucceſſion or repe- 
tition of ſymptoms, where enough has been 
already pointed out to explain to any rational 
obſerver a caſe originating in the cauſes we 
now 
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now treat of; and whichever it is, or to what 
denomination it is moſt properly entitled, the 
ſeat of diſeaſe being the ſame, the cure muſt 


be correſponding: but in theſe, and in all other 
diſorders, a little judgment muſt be exerted 


to regulate the treatment by circumſtances, as 
ſymptoms cannot on every occaſion be col- 
lected from books, or be found in one diſtem- 
per always the ſame. 


Diſeaſes originating in the moſt abſtruſe re- 


ceſſes of nature, and that will admit ſuch a com- 


plication of conſtructions, may proceed from a 
variety of cauſes clearly comprehended; as, in 


all probability, they may likewiſe from many 


that we are entirely unacquainted with. Among 
the former is that cauſe originating in the pre- 
ternatural increaſe of the velocity of the blood, 
inſtantaneoufly affecting the brain; as is annually 
confirmed by the loſs of hundreds, in madly 
exceeding the bounds of humanity, and ex- 
hauſting the ſtrength and power of an animal 
made by Nature ſufficiently ſtrong to bear 
almoſt every taſk the degeneracy or avarice of 
man could be ſuppoſed to invent. In corro- 
boration of this circumſtance of the premature 
deaths occaſioned by increaſing the velocity of 

the 
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the blood beyond the limits preſcribed by 
Nature, I preſent to the reader's imagination 
that infinity of moſt beautiful horſes that upon 
every principal road in England conſtantly fall 
victims to the rapidity of MAIL COACHES, 
FLYING MACHINES, DILLIES, and 
POST TRAVELLERS; more particularly 
in the extreme heat of ſummer, when they 
are ſeen daily dying martyrs to the eagerneſs 
of impatient travellers, or the innate cruelty of 
inhuman drivers. To theſe ſome (but a very 
few) of private property may be added, hard 
drove upon long and ſpeedy journies, and 
others imprudently rode, and improperly 
managed, during chaſes of great length, in 
ſtrong deep countrics, with fleet hounds, 


Others become the ſubjects of theſe diſ- 
orders from great irritation (with ſevere and 
excruciating pains) in the ſtomach and bowels; 
the powerful effects of worms or bots in the 
inteſtinal canal; ſharp acrid medicines; a re- 
pulſion of any morbid matter from the ſurface, 
without its being carried off by proper evacu- 
ations; or wounds, diflocations, &c. They are 
frequently known to attack very ſuddenly, and 
terminate in death very ſpeedily; at others the 

approach 
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approach is indicated by the ſymptoms before 
recited, The moſt rational methods of cure 


will be to corre& or diſcharge the primary 


cauſe, to allay the ſpaſms, and to reduce the 
extreme degree of irritability, by ſtrengthening 
the nervous ſyſtem ; the cauſes of irritation are 
not only remote but various, and relief muſt 
conſequently be —— obtained by dif- 
ferent means. 


The firſt ſtep to cure will be, at all events, 
to draw blood, and that in quantity according 
to exigencies and the ſtate of your ſubject. 
In caſes of real alarm and danger, bleed in two 
veins remote from each au to cauſe the 
greater revulſion: although it becomes abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to ſtimulate and rouſe the ani- 


mal powers after the paroxiſm, little can be 


done during the fit; however a glyſter may 


be prepared, according to the following direc- 


tions, and given as ſoon as poſſible. 


If the cauſe is aſcertained (or ſuppoſed) to 
proceed from an increaſed velocity of the blood, 


and conſequent inflammation upon the brain, 


give the glyſter preſcribed in p. 45: if from 
extreme irritation in the ſtomach and bowels, 
give 
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; | give the domeſtic ghyter, p. 239, with the 
addition of liquid laudanum half an ounce. If 
the continual preying and depredations of bots, 
or worms, are the cauſe, give, for the preſent, 
the following ghſter; and fo ſoon as the horſe 


1s ſufficiently recovered to go through the 
courſe, proceed as directed under that head: 


Tak E of rue, ſavin, and wormwood, each a 
handful; boil a quarter of an hour in two 
quarts of water, with four ounces of common 
ſalt; then ſtrain and add tincture of aſafœtida 
two ounces, olive oil a quarter of a pint, and 
let it be thrown up moderately warm. 


If the complaint proceeds from a too free 
uſe of ſharp or acrid medicines, make an addi- 
tion of two ounces of Venice treacle, and three 
drachms of liquid laudanum to the common 
domeſtic glyſter before ſpecified. For ſimilar 
complaints proceeding from indeterminate 
cauſes, the gly/ker p. 45 will be undoubtedly 
applicable. 


Should ſpaſms or convulſions prove ſo vio- 
lent that, by a contraction of the muſcles, the 
Jaws are locked, or fixed, for any conſiderable 


length of time (the fit being of long duration), 
| recourſe 
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recourſe muſt be had to nutritive glyſters, that 
the frame may be ſupported, notwithſtanding 
its inability to receive aliment by other means. 
Theſe may be prepared of different kinds, as 
broths, gruel, milk pottage, calf's feet jelly, 
thin; or a decoction of ground rice mixed 
with ſtarch. So ſoon as the fit is ſufficiently 
off, to admit the advantage of medicine, give 
the following BALL, if it can be conveniently 
adminiſtered ; | 


TaxE myrrh, ammoniacum, and aſafœtida, of 
each three drachms; 
Ruſſia caſtor and camphire each a drachm; 


Syrup ſufficient to make the ball, 


This ſhould be repeated every ten or twelve 
hours, for two or three days, or till the 
abſence of the fit leaves no apprehenſion of 
return, Where circumſtances or ſymptoms 
may render a drink more convenient, the 
following may be prepared and giyen at the 
above ſtated intervals : | 
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Tak E of valerian root and horſeradiſh root 

| (ſcraped or ſliced) each two ounces ;. | 

Virginian ſnake root and muſtard: ſeed (bruifed) 
each one ounce ; upon theſe pour three pints 
of boiling water; let them be covered cloſe; 
and when nearly cold enough for ule ſtrain 
through a cloth, uſing preſſure to the ingre- 
dients, that the whole may be extracted. 
Half of this to be given for one doſe, and re- 
peated in fix, eight, or ten hours, as circum- 
ſtances may require, 


In cafes of danger, and at a great diſtance 
from towns where the above articles cannot 
be immediately obtained, ſubſtitute a ſtrong 
infuſion of rue, camomile, horſeradiſh, muſ- 
tard, or pennyroyal ; taking. two ounces of each 
of the three that can be moſt expeditiouſly 
procured,. and pour upon- them three pints of 
boiling water; let them ſtand till nearly cool, 
ſtrain off, and give the proportion above di- 
rected, repeating it as there ſpecified;. re- 
membering this is preſcribed only as a tempo- 
rary ſubſtitue till more powerful reliefs can be 
obtained; and not by any means to be put in 
competition with the efficacious ſtimulants 
before recommended. 
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When the fit is gone off, ſhould the ſubject 
be left in a kind of ſtupor or nervous debilita- 
tion, with ſpaſms or twitchings in the ſtomach 
and bowels that occaſion great pain, it will be 
readily perceived, and more particularly aſcer- 
tained by his frequent looking back to one fide 
or the other, with his noſe towards the ſeat of 
pain, and his uneaſy ſhifting from place to 
place. In ſuch caſe anodynes will afford the 
greateſt certainty of relief; therefore give either 
the following ball or drink ſo ſoon as conve- 
nient: 


Tak E galbanum, aſafœtida, and ſtorax pill, each 
half an ounce; 

Syrup of diacodium ſufficient to make the ball. 

” - 

Take of valerian root one ounce and a half, ſnake 
root half an ounce let both be bruiſed to a 
groſs powder, and infuſe in boiling water a 
pint and a quarter, with ſaffron two drachms; 
when ſufficiently cool ſtrain off, and add tinc- 
ture of aſafœtida one ounce, liquid laudanum 
two drachms, giving the whole a little warm, 


Tf the ſpaſms or twitchings are frequent and 
violent, the drink will be preferable to the ball, 
Y-2 as 
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as coming by much the readieſt into action and 
7 effect. Where this medicine cannot be given 
77 as a drink, it may as a glyſter, either with or 
$70 without the ſaffron, repeating it at any diſtance 
of time that occaſion or circumſtances may 
require, : 
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Should any local paralytic affection, or con- 
traction of the muſcle, produce a ſtiffneſs or 
inactivity upon any particular part, friction, 
with ſtrong penetrating embrocations, muſt be 
. immediately brought into uſe and perfevered 
| | in; of that claſs are the following : 


TAEE oil of Barbadoes tar eight aunces ; 

Etherial oil of turpentine and camphorated 
ſpirits of wine, each four ounces —Mix to- 
gether, and let the affected parts be ſubſtan- 
tially bathed with ſuch proportion as may 
be adequate to the cale every night and 
morning. 


Or, 
Take opodeldoc ſix ounces ; 
Oils of origanum, amber, and wormwood, of 
each half an ounce, —Mix well together, and 
uſe as above. 


Whichever 
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- Whichever is adopted (though the former 
1s certainly the firſt in power and higheſt in 
eſtimation) muſt be rubbed into whatever part 
may be affected with great patience and afli- 
duity, as nothing but length of time and per- 
ſeverence in the operation can effect a ſuffi- 
cient penetration to the remote ſeat of com- 
plaint. Horſes that are of a full plethoric 
habit, when attacked with this diſeaſe, ſhould, 
ſo ſoon after recovery as they are able to bear 
it, be brought under a courſe of regular eva- 
cuations, ſuch as are moſt applicable to their 
ſize, Nate, conſtitution, and condition, If 
they are inclined to fluctuating acrimonious 
humours, or viſcid heavy foulneſs, let purges 
be ſoon brought into uſe ; and introduce a 
rowel, if the caſe indicates the propriety, 
taking off ſomewhat of their former high feed- 
ing. If the ſtomach and bowels have been the 
ſeat of diſeaſe from irritability, either by inter- 
nal weakneſs or improper treatment, aſſiſt the 
general ſyſtem with a dozen of the re/torative 
cordial balls, (p. 209), after a proper conti- 
nuance of the nervous medicines, letting one 
be given every morning. If from worms, ſo 
ſoon as he is ſufficiently recovered from the 
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alarming ſtate of diſeaſe, give one of the mere 
curial purging balls, according to his ſtate and 
temperament, regulating the courſe as parti- 
cularly explained in p. 261 and 262. 


The general and proper mode of treatment 
in every ſtage of theſe complaints having 
been explicitly introduced, I ſhall beg leave 
to obſerve, preſcriptions and compoſitions in- 
numerable might be added, in compliance with 
cuſtom, to give the ſubject an appearance of 
oreater weight, by prolonging, extending, and 
varying the methods of cure, But the fact 
is, ſuch claſs of medicines are at once brought 
forward for every diſeaſe as are well eſtabliſhed 
and high in eſtimation, for their different ef- 
fects, that paltry, extraneous, deceptive aids, 


may be totally rejected to prevent unneceſſary 


trouble, expenſe, and diſappointment, In the 
preſent we have nearly abandoned the ancient 
practice, we applaud no ** burning ſetons with 
* red hot irons,” recommend no © chewing 
** balls to champ upon,” compoſed of aſafœtida, 
ſavin, and a combination of articles to create a 
nauſea, and render the ſtomach eternally un- 
eaſy ; nor do we adopt the ſyſtem of“ ſtitch- 

* 1Ng 
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ing up in the ears garlic, rue, aquavite, 
* cloves, ginger, and bay ſalt,” either as re- 
medies or provocatives to madneſs; but ſub- 
mit to public conſideration and practice ſuch 


methods of treatment and cure as are founded 


on the baſis of ſafety, reaſon, and experience. 
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CHOLIC, SCOURING; AND MOLTEN 
GREASE. | 


CHOLIC. 


Ir has been a profeſſional cuſtom, time im- 
memorial, to diſtinguiſh every diſorder of the 
ſtomach and bowels producing extreme pain, 
by the denomination or GRIPEs,' or THE 
FRET ; though little has been produced by the 
beſt writers to explain the different cauſes, and 
{ill leſs to eſtabliſh a conſiſtent method of 
cure. This deficiency, it muſt be acknow- 
ledged, has not ariſen from a want of pre- 
ſcriptions; on the contrary, they have been 
moſt liberally diſpenſed ; but when the great 
variety of recipes that have been offered to 


public experiment 9 ſubject to the ac- 
curate 
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eurate inſpection of the enli ghtened practitioner, 
they may perhaps appear to be more the col- 
lected effuſions of fancy than the effect of judge- 
ment. As it is not, however, the preſent in- 

tention to divert the mind to former modes of 
practice, let us endeavour to make the diſtinct 
cauſes of complaint properly underſtood, pre- 
vious to the introduction of ſuch courſe of 


medicines as experience has clearly demonſtrated 


moſt ſafe and applicable to the relief of n 
upon which we 1 to treat. MELT 


The diſorders to which beste are en 
ſubject in the ſtomach and bowels (excluſive of 


thoſe occafioned by worms and bots, already 
ſeparately treated on) are thoſe kinds of Cholie 
which it will be neceſſary to diſtinguiſh as the 
fatulent and inflammatory. The  Flatulent 
Cholic is that ſpecies of inteſtinal pain, occa- 
ſioned by an accumulation and retention of 
wind, which, by its expanding force, in a 
conſtant fluctuation and effort for diſcharge, 
extends the ſtomach and inteſtines to a certain 
degree (or perhaps their utmoſt elaſticity); 
when coming into direct oppoſition with® the 
contracting power of the abdominal muſeles; 
W pain is excited in a gręater on beſs de 


gree, 
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gree, according to the circumference and exten- 


ſion of the parts, the collection of confined air, 


and the proportional ſpaſm produced by its 
effects. 


This kind of Cholic comes on ſuddenly, and 
may, in general, be readily diſtinguiſhed by the 
rumbling of the impriſoned air through the in- 
teſtines for vent or diſcharge. It is occaſioned 
by haſty and full feeding after long faſting; 
drinking cold water when hot, or in too large 
quantity; or when the obſtructed perſpirable 
matter is thrown immediately upon the bowels 
by a powerful revulſion, effected in a change 
from heat to extreme cold, &c. There is no 
gradual progreſſion in this complaint from ſlight 
ſymptoms; its appearance is moſtly ſudden, 
and attack violent; the ſubject becomes in 
more meaſure outrageous ; he ſtrikes his belly 
with his feet, looks wildly on either ſide to- 
wards his hind parts, lies down unexpectedly, 
and riſes as ſuddenly. When the pain is ex- 


ctueiating, vibrations of the whole frame are 


perceptible ; to theſe a palpable moiſture or 


ſweat ſucceed, but not of long duration; a 


rigour or ſhivering frequently follows the per- 
ſpiration; he repeatedly lies down, rolls him- 
ſelf 
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ſelf upon his litter, and, ſeeming exhauſted 
with pain, ſtretches himſelf out as in a dying 
ſtate. - The firſt ſtep to relief muſt be regu- 
lated, in ſome meaſure, by the eaſe or difficulty 
of obtaining thoſe articles that are rendered by 
circumſtances moſt adequate to the purpoſe. 
If in or near a town where the medicines can 
be readily procured, let the following BALL 
be prepared and given ſo ſoon as poſſible: 


TAKE aniſeed powder one ounce 
Mithridate half an ounce ; 


Grain of Paradiſe and ginger (both in Pr 


olf each two drachms; CY 
Oils of juniper and aniſeed each a drachm ; 
Syrup ſufficient to make the ball. | 


This ball to be repeated in two hours if the 
urgency of the caſe ſhould render it neceſſary; 
on the contrary, if the ſymptoms are much 
alleviated by the firſt, repeat it in four or fix 
hours as circumſtances may require. Where a 
drink is thought preferable, or the adminiſtra- 


tion more convenient, and the ingredients can 


be eaſily obtained, prepare the Swing 


SGT Wt 2 
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TREE coriander, ſweet fennel, aniſe ſeeds, and 


Jamaica pepper, bruiſed, each an ounce and 
half; grains of Paradiſe half an ounce; gin- 
ger two drachms. Bruiſe ſeparately in a mor- 
tar; then boil in three pints of thin gruel for 
ten minutes; ſtrain and add of compound ani- 
ſeed water, or, in want of that, Geneva or 
brandy half a pint; of this compoſition let half 
be given ſo ſoon as poſſible, and the remain- 
der in two, four, or fix hours, as the miti- 
gation or ſeverity of ſymptoms may dictate. 


If the diſtance from a town, or difficulty of 


obtaining the above preparations, ſhould render 
a ſubſtitute unavoidable, the following attempt 
to relieve ſhould be inſtantly adopted : 


Taxes of ginger, carraways, nutmegs, Jamaica 
pepper; or, in fact, of any two ſpices (the 
| houſe affords in the emergency,) each an 

ounce ; bruiſe together in a mortar, and boil. 

a few minutes in three quarters of a pint of 

gruel or ale, with two or three ounces of ſugar; 

then ſtrain and add a gill of Geneva or brandy, 
giving the drink moderately warm. 


This, in country places, and remote farm- 
houſes, may be found an uſeful and convenient 
ſubſtitute during the time unavoidably neceſſary 

| | to 
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to procure more powerful and efficacious re- 
medies. x 


After a repetition of either of the two former 
compoſitions, ſhould the horſe not be relieved 
either by evacuations of ſtool, urine, or expul- 
ſion of wind, let the body undergo a gentle 
motion, by leading about for a quarter of an 
hour (or longer), if it can be juſtified by cir- 
cumſtances. 


Should this combination of endeavours to 
relieve fail in effect, the thoughts muſt be im- 
mediately diverted from a continuation of warm 
cordial ſtimulants to a relaxation of the inteſ- 
tines; to promote which the following gh/ter 
ſhould be prepared and adminiſtered with the 
greateſt expedition. 


TAEKE camomile, marſhmallows, wormwood, 
elder flowers, or roſemary, of any two moſt 
convenient, each a large handful ; Jamaica 
pepper, and ſenna, of each one ounce; gin- 
ger (bruiſed with the pepper) half an ounce: 
boil in two quarts of water for a quarter of an 
hour, ſtrain off, preſſing the ingredients; then 
add of olive oil and Geneva, or brandy, each a 
quarter of a pint, and let the whole be thrown 
moderately warm into the paſſage by W N 
and gentle preſſure. 
| This 


- 
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This is to be repeated in three or four hours, 
if by the evacuation of foul indurated excre- 
ments and expulſion of wind a proportion of 
relief is obtained, but the ſubject not perfectly 
at eaſe; on the contrary, ſhould no relief be 
obtained, and the horſe continue in extreme 
pain, recourſe muſt be inſtantly had to the 
following laxative drink, which, if circum- 
ſtances require, muſt be occaſionally repeated, 
till relief is obtained by great expulſions of 
wind or plentiful evacuations. 


TRR ſenna two ounces; boil a few minutes in 
three quarters of a pint of water, with three 
drachms of ginger bruiſed; then ſtrain and 
diſſolve in the liquid four ounces of lenitive 
electuary, and ſix drachms of ſoluble tartar; 
adding three ounces of tincture of ſenna, and 
one of the tincture of jalap. 


So ſoon after this as the horſe is inclined 
ſupply him frequently with ſmall quantities of 
ſubſtantial gruel moderately warm ; and when 
he is ſo much relieved that the pains have evi- 
dently ſubſided, in conſequence of either of the 
above modes of treatment, let him be ſupplied 
with comfortable maſhes, and warm water 
(lightly impregnated with gruel) at proper 
intervals, 


- 
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intervals, for a few days; confirming the cure 


and ſtrengthening the ſtomach and bowels, 


by giving, for a few mornings, one of the 


reſtorative cordial balls, preſcribed in P- 209. 


The judicious inquirer will obferve, the former 


fiery practice (of pepper, gin, turpentine, brine, 
and a long liſt of et ceteras) is rejected, as 


founded upon the baſis of uncertainty and dan- 


ger ; conſequently not entitled to a place in the 
Modern Syſtem of Farriery. The wonDER- 
FUL variety of preſcriptions commonly obtruded 
for the particular purpoſes of appearance, are 
here intentionally avoided to prevent deception ; 
the above method of treatment, with the pro- 
greſſional alternatives, being abſolutely adequate 
to every poſſibility of relief, where the col- 
lection and retention of wind are ſuppoſed to 


conſtitute the diſorder paſſing under the general 


denomination of FRET, or CHOLIC, 


The diſtin Kind of CHOLIC 


I now proceed to explain is diſtinguiſhed, in 


common practice, by the appellation of Gripes; 
but, for the better comprehenſion of all parties, 
i ſhall conſider it an inflammatory Cholic, 


without 
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without reverting to the language of others; 
terming that © bilious,” to which, in my 
humble opinion, there can, in this inſtance, 
be no bilious explanation appertaining. In the 
predominant ſymptoms of theſe kinds of Cholic 
there is but little difference - in the inflamma- 
tory, of which we now treat, they however run 
higher, or, in other terms, more violent; the 
pain is evidently excruciating, and proceeds 
from coſtiveneſs, with great accumulation of 
indurated fæces, or hardened excrements. The 
rectum, ſeems loaded, and viſibly preſſed to the 
fundament, which appears prominent; a con- 
ſtant ſtraining and endeavour to expel dung, 
with no other diſcharge than a diſcoloured 
hot, ſharp liquid; a frequent poſition is formed 
for ſtaling without ſucceſs; and the extreme 
pain ſoon produces ſymptomatic fever, with 
ſhort breathing, heaving in the flanks, extra- 
vagant actions, and general exertions, that very 
much alarm with the apprehenſion of imme- 
diate danger. To allay which, it will be ad- 
viſeable to take off the ſpaſm or ſtricture from 
the inteſtines, by an expeditious ſolution and 
diſcharge of their contents, thereby preventing 
inflammation, and its certain, if not immediate, 


conſequences, This deſirable event mult be 
WE ſolicited 
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ſolicited by a combination of efforts, without 
inconſiderately waiting hour after hour for the 
reſult of a fingle adminiſtration; a junction of 
aid muſt therefore be formed for the occaſion, 
and the following g Mer prepared and injected 
without gy 


TARE of common gruel three 8 

Epſom ſalts four ounces; 

Tincture of ſenna and olive oil each. a quarter of 
2 He 


This being adminiſtered let a laxative drink 
be prepared with the following ingredients, 
and given ſo ſoon as circumſtances will 
permit ; | 


TAKE ſenna one ounce; 

Carraway ſeeds bruiſed, and cream of cartar, 
each half an ounce.—Boll for ten minutes in 
three quarters of a pint of water, in which 


diſſolve four ounces of Glauber ſalts, then 


ſtrain and add tincture of jalap one ounce, 


If relief and plentiful evacuations are not 
obtained by theſe means fo ſoon as may rea- 


ſonably be expected, prevent (if pofſible) the 


increaſe of inflammatory ſymptoms, by taking 


2 away 


— 
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away a moderate proportion of blood from 
the neck; for, in this advanced ſtage of the 
diſorder, appearances of danger can only be 
ſubdued by a removal of obſtructions. It may 
therefore be naturally inferred (without intro- 
ducing, in compliance with cuſtom, a multi- 
plicity of preſcriptions to embarraſs the mind 
and perplex the judgment) that theſe effects 
can only be produced by perſeverance in a 
repetition of either or both the above, as exi- 
gencies may direct or dictate, till the * 
diſcharges are obtained; without which, 
flammation and mortification will r 
enſue, Glyſters muſt conſequently follow 
each other, without much intermiſſion, till 
the point is carried; to promote which, let 
ſmall quantities of warm thin gruel be fre- 
quently offered, with one ounce of nitre in 
each ; warm maſhes may alſo be given, if the 
horſe ſhould be inclined or enabled to receive 
them. = 


Immediate eaſe generally ſucceeds the neceſ- 
ſary ęvacuations, the ſubject then only labour- 
ing under the laſſitude that is ſo conſtantly the 
concomitant of extreme pain. All obſtruc- 
tions therefore being removed, and plentiful 
diſcharges 
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diſcharges obtained, contribute the ſupport 
that Nature will fo evidently ſtand in need of, 
by preparing a comfortable warm maſh of 
oats and Þran equal parts; into which ſtir of 
aniſeed, liquorice, and elecampane powders, 
each one ounce. In two or three hours after 
this maſh is conſumed give the following 
cordial fomachic ball, or drink, as may be 
moſt applicable to the intent or opinion of 
the operator or ſuperintendent ; waſhing down 
either with two or three quarts of very thin 
gruel, if the horſe be inclined to take it: | 


TaxE mithridate and aniſeed mn oe of 


each half an ounce; 

Saffron and London Fame each two 
drachms; 

Oil of aniſeed one a Syrup (if need 
fary) to make the ball. 


THE CORDIAL CARMINATIVE DRINE. 


TAkk aniſe, coriander, and ſweet fennel ſeeds, 
of each one ounce ; carraway ſeed and gin- 


ger each half an ounce. Let them all be 


reduced to a groſs powder, and boiled in a 
pint and half of gruel till reduced to a pint; 
then ſtrain, preſſing the ingredients, and let 
it be given of a proper warmth. 


2 2 This 
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This will prove, upon moſt otcaiohs; all 
the medical aſſiſtance the ſubje& will require; 
but after recovery his ſtate and condition 
ſhould be attended to; no ſtrong exerciſe or 
cold water can be proper for the firſt two or 
three days; his feeds ſhould likewiſe be regu- 
lated by appetite or inclination ; - rather feeding 
often, and in ſmall quantities, than to hazard 
a relaxation of the tone of the ſtomach, and 
a debilitation of the digeſtive powers, by 
large feeds. at diſtant periods. If there are 
any indications of weakneſs, languor, inac- 
tivity, loſs of appetite, heavineſs and averſion 
to motion, or flight ſymptoms of pain, pro- 
ceed to a courſe of the cordial balls, p. 209, 
giving one every morning, or every night and 
morning, ſhould any of the above recited cir- 
cumſtances render it neceſſary. Previous to 
the final diſmiſſion of this article, it cannot 
be inapplicable to enforce an exertion -of the 
attention abſolutely requiſite in the manage- 
ment of horſes, where caſes of imminent 
danger (as in the preſent inſtance) may almoſt 
inſtantly ariſe from what at firſt may appear 
trifling and ſuperficial. 


Invariable 
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Invariable reſolutions ſhould therefore be 
formed and adhered to, ſtrictly avoiding what- 
ever may conſtitute the foundation of either 
trouble or danger. A horſe ſhould never be 
ſuffered to ſtand long in a wet and dirty con- 
dition, after chaſe or journey; to drink cold 
water when hot, or ſpring water from well or 
pump when pond or river can be obtained: 
his feeds ſhould be likewiſe regularly diſpenſed, 
with proper reſpect to equation in time and 
proportion in quantity. The quality as well 
as quantity of both hay and corn muſt ever 
be held in conſtant remembrance; theſe being 
jointly and individually neceſſary to a per- 
manent eſtabJiſhment- of health, ſtrength, and 
condition. To poſſeſs all which in a high 
degree, and to be produced for ſtrong and 
powerful exertions in the field or on the road, 
his regular conſumption ſhould be two buſhels 
of oats and two truſſes of hay per week. 


The ſtate of the body reſpecting evacua- 
tions ſhould not be neglected; regularity in 
theſe will be equally neceſſary with, punctuality 
in food: the ſtate of a horſe's body may be 
moſt accurately aſcertained by the appearance 
of his dung; if it is ejected of a fine bright 

2 3 colour 
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colour (inclining to that of a new guinea), 
moderate in confiſtence, regular and adheſive 
in form, coming away without great efforts 
and an extenſion of the fundament, approach- 
ing to pain, the body may then be confidered 
in a proper and healthy ſtate ; but when the 
dung comes away with ſeeming labour, is 
remarkably hard in ſubſtance, very dark in 
colour upon falling, and ſtrong or fatid in 
ſmell, it may be fairly concluded the contents 
of the inteſtines are indurated, and nearly ap- 
proaching a ſtate of diſeaſe. When they are 
obſerved to be in this condition a gentle 
promotion of evacuations, or courſe of pur- 
gatives, may be premiſed, as very ſalutary 
preventatives to danger, expenſe, and trouble. 


SCOURING, or LOOSENESS. 


An aphoriſm of the juſtly celebrated Boer- 
haave, that © Nature never purges herſelf but 
© when ſhe wants purging,” is fo firmly fixed 
upon the baſis of truth, that it has been very 
ſeldom ſubject to exception. But there are, in 
fact, 
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fact, rules ſo few, (either phyſical or moral) 
that will not admit of ſome, it can create no 
ſurpriſe that the maxims of ſo great a man 
ſhould be entitled to their trifling proportion. 
To elucidate a text from authority ſo truly reſ- 
pectable, and bring the matter into a fair diſ- 

cuſſion for every comprehenſion, it will be 
unavoidably neceſſary to enlarge a little upon 
the ſubject we wiſh clearly to explain. 


The fact is, when a quantity of groſs food 
and collected impurities are accumulated and 
pent up within the confined limits of the in- 
teſtinal canal, whether obſtructed in the firſt 
or laſt paſſages, the inconvenience (though dif- 
ferent in ſymptoms) may be ultimately the 
ſame in effect. For the aliment, by the ob- 
ſtruction in its natural progreſs, through the 
ſtomach or inteſtines, and preternatural reten- 
tion there, acquires a degree of acrimonious 
malignity, that, at a certain period, (depend- 
ing upon the habit and conſtitution) ſtimulates 
and begins to act upon the internal coat of the 
inteſtines, till by the ſtimulus of one, and the 
irritability of the other, a ſolution of the ex- 
crements enſue; and Nature is enabled to re- 
lieve herſelf, by. throwing off that load which 
424 the 
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the attention of the maſter, and the interpo- 
ſition of art, would ſometimes do well to re- 
move. And this is the more neceſſary to be 
retained in memory, when it is recollected 
that where Nature fails in, or is inade- 
quate to, the production and completion 
of this effort, in her own defence, ſhe be- 
comes gradually overpowered; the inteſtines 
are enormouſly loaded, and the over-repletion 
at length inevitably conſtitutes the Gripes, or 
Inflammatory Cholic, on which we laſt treated. 
But where Nature is fortunately adequate to 
her own work, and the accumulation is ſpon- 
taneouſly carried off, Boerhaave's maxim is 
ſtrictly verified; and it becomes palpably clear 
to every obſerver Nature does not purge her- 
ſelf till ſhe wants purging. 


This kind of Lax, or Looſeneſs, is moſt rea- 
dily diſtinguiſhed from ſuch as arife from other 
cauſes ; the horſe is previouſly dull, heavy, and 
inactive, ſeemingly oppreſſed and viſibly over- 
loaded, though without any appearance of 

extreme pain, but ſubject to a general diſqui- 
etude; the dung firſt comes away with a de- 
gree of ſolidity; the evacuations then become 
more frequent, and at laſt looſe; the diſcharges 
are 
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are at length rapid in ſucceſſion, large in quan- 
tity, dark in colour, fœtid in ſmell; bearing 
the appearance of impregnation with greaſe, 
as if with ſome foul oily ſubſtance in the inteſ- 


tines, ſimilar to the laſt diſcharge after the 


injection of a glyſter. Nature, in the preſent 
inſtance, generally performs her own work 
with ſo much eaſe, that the leaſt appearance of 
pain is hardly perceptible; In preference to 
the cuſtom of waiting day after day for its ter- 
mination, thereby giving it an opportunity, 
by its acrimonious quality, (which may irri- 
tate and affect more or leſs, according to cir- 
cumſtances and the ſtate of the ſubject acted 
upon) to debilitate the frame, it will be moſt 
prudent to give the following laxative drink, 
and aſſiſt Nature in carrying off what it would 
be highly improper to reſtrain : 
7 

Taker ſenna and cream of tartar each two ounces; 

_ Epſom ſalts three ounces; 

Ginger bruiſed half an ounce. —Poil in a pint of 


thin gruel for ten minutes; then ſtrain and let 


it be given a little warm, and the gentle opera- 
tion encouraged by frequent ſmall quantities 
of gruel water. 


On the contrary, ſhould this plan be rejected 
as unneceſſary, and the looſeneſs or ſcouring 
continue 
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continue for any length of time, ſo as not only 
to expel the accumulated contents, but, by its 
ſharp and acrid quality, to ſtimulate the inteſ- 
tines and cauſe an expulſion of the mucus, 
(with which they are internally guarded) with 
ineffectual ſtrainings and painful ſenſations, 
werm cordial reſtringents will be highly neceſ- 


fary, and may be adminiſtered in the follow- 
ing forms : 


A CORDIAL RESTRINGENT BALL. 


TRE diaſcordium fix drachms, gum arabic, 
prepared chalk, and armenian bole, each half 
an ounce; ginger (in powder) one drachm; 
oil of aniſeed forty drops; ſyrup, a ſmall 
quantity, to complete the ball. 


This may be repeated fix, eight, or twelve 
hours, as the ſeverity of the caſe may require ; 
the reſtringent maſh (p. 46) may be occa- 
ſionally brought into uſe. If ſolid food is re- 
fuſed, a gruel ſhould be given for drink, made 
ſo thick as to be but barely liquid. If the ex- 
pected relief be not ſoon obtained, and the 
ſubject is affected with ſpaſms or twitchings 
in the inteſtines, add to the above ball two 
_ drachms 
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drachms of liquid laudanum, or ten grains of 


opium. If the horſe is inclined to drink fre- 
frequently, (as in all probability he will be) 


give one ounce of gum arabic diſſolved in a 
ſmall quantity of water, and added to his gruel 
once in every five or fix hours, 


Where a ball is found inconvenient, or a 
drink preferred, let the following be prepared: 


TaxE calcined (commonly called burnt) hartſ- 
horn three ounces ; 

Gum arabic one ounce; 

Cinnamon half an ounce ; 

Ginger two drachms. Boil in a quart of water 
till it will produce a pint clear of the ingre- 
dients; then ftrain and add tincture of Japan 
earth one ounce and a half; liquid laudanum 
two drachms. 


The above ball and drink are powerfully 
reſtringent, and, with the cordial aromatic 
aſſiſtants, are admirably calculated to reſtore 
the tone of the inteſtines, and reduce their 
irritability. No larger field for relief need be 
explored ; increaſe or diminiſh any of the dif- 
ferent ingredients, as circumſtances may re- 
quire or judgment direct; and bring the doſes 
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of either nearer to each other, if appearances 
of danger juſtify the neceſſity. 


Should the predominant ſymptoms refuſe 
ſubmiſſion to a repetition of the medicines 
here preſcribed, prepare the following anodyne 
gly/ter, and repeat it once in eight or twelve 
hours till ſucceſs attends the joint admini- 
{tration : 


THE ANODYNE GLTS TER. 


Taker linſeed two ounces; gum arabic one 
ounce. Boil in two quarts of gruel for ſome 

time; then ſtrain and add of diaſcordium one 
ounce and a half; liquid laudanum half an 
ounce, and cold drawn linſeed oil four ounces. 
Let it be thrown into the body with a pro- 
per bag and pipe, uſing gentle preſſure. 


So ſoon as the inteſtinal acrimony is ob- 
tunded by theſe means, and the excrements 
reſume their original form, let the return of 
natural ſtrength be ſolicited by every care and 
attention; give occaſionally warm comfortable 
maſhes, as moſt applicable to the ſtate of ap- 
petite, and let no water entirely cold be drank 


for ſome days; introduce your dry feeds by 
degrees, 
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deprees, and let half a dozen of the cordial 
Balls, (p. 209), be brought into uſe ; giving * 
one every morning or evening to prevent fla- 4 
tulence, and act as a warm reſtorative ſtimulant 
to the ſtomach and inteſtines. 


Having ſo much enlarged upon this diſtinct 
kind of Lax, or Scouring, proceeding from 
repletion, it becomes neceſſary to animadvert 
upon the ſame diforder, when originating in a 
different cauſe. A ſevere laxation, or looſeneſs, 1 
then is known frequently to ariſe from a de- 4 
praved ſtate of the ſtomach, and a debility or 
weakneſs of the powers neceſſary to the pur- 
poſes of digeſtion. The loſs of appetite is 
occaſioned by a relaxation of the elaſticity or 
natural tone of the ſtomach ; the blood is im- 
poveriſhed by a deficiency in its nutritious ſup- 
port of chyle throvgh the lacteals; and the bile 
becomes equally defective, in being deprived of 
its due proportion of ſtimulus, conſequently 
inadequate to the taſk it is deſtined to perform. 


The chain of operation being thus obſtruct- 
ed, the whole ſyſtem is in a great meaſure de- 
ranged, and the half digeſted aliment ſoon 
engenders termentation by its acidity; and, in 
an 
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of either nearer to each other, if appearances 
of danger juſtify the neceſſity. 


Should the predominant ſymptoms refuſe 
ſubmiſſion to a repetition of the medicines 
here preſcribed, prepare the following anodyne 
gly/ter, and repeat it once in eight or twelve 
hours till ſucceſs attends the joint admini- 
{tration : 


THE ANODYNE GLYSTER. 


TAkx linſeed two ounces; gum arabic one 
ounce. Boil in two quarts of gruel for ſome 
time; then ſtrain and add of diaſcordium one 
ounce and a half, liquid laudanum half an 
ounce, and cold drawn linſeed oil four ounces. 
Let it be thrown into the body with a pro- 
per bag and pipe, uſing gentle preſſure. 


So ſoon as the inteſtinal acrimony is ob- 
tunded by theſe means, and the excrements 
reſume their original form, let the return of 
natural ſtrength be ſolicited by every care and 
attention; give occaſionally warm comfortable 
maſhes, as moſt applicable to the ſtate of ap- 
petite, and let no water entirely cold be drank 


for ſome days; introduce your dry feeds by 
degrees, 
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degrees, and let half a dozen of the cordial 
Balls, (p. 209), be brought into uſe; giving 
one every morning or evening to prevent fla- 
tulence, and act as a warm reſtorative ſtimulant 
to the ſtomach and inteſtines. 


Having ſo much enlarged upon this diſtinct 
kind of Lax, or Scouring, proceeding from 
repletion, it becomes neceſſary to animadvert 
upon the ſame diſorder, when originating in a 
different cauſe. A ſevere laxation, or looſeneſs, 
then is known frequently to ariſe from a de- 
praved ſtate of the ſtomach, and a debility or 
weakneſs of the powers neceſſary to the pur- 
poſes of digeſtion. The loſs of appetite is 
occafioned by a relaxation of the elaſticity or 
natural tone of the ſtomach; the blood is im- 
poveriſhed by a deficiency in its nutritious ſup- 
port of chyle through the lacteals; and the bile 
becomes equally defective, in being deprived of 
its due proportion of ſtimulus, conſequently 


inadequate to the taſk it is deſtined to perform. 


The chain of operation being thus obſtruct- 
ed, the whole ſyſtem is in a great meaſure de- 
ranged, and the haif digeſted aliment ſoon 
engenders termentation by its acidity; and, in 
an 
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an effort of Nature, prepares itſelf for ap- 
proaching expulſion. The inteſtines, from 
the crude indigeſted aliment, and inert ſtate of 
the bile, ſoon become relaxed, and their con- 
tents run off almoſt ſpontaneouſly, the horſe 
ſeeming little prepared for or concerned in the 
event. The diſcharges continuing, become in 
a few days almoſt inceſſant, and conſtitute fre- 
quent irritations, and ſevere ſtrainings to dung, 
with no other effect than an ichorous ſcalding 
liquid, or trifling evacuations of ſlimy mucus, 


from the internal coat (or lining) of the in- 
teſtines. 


In this particular caſe there requires a gene- 
ral relief to the univerval debility of the inteſ- 
tinal track; the firſt ſtep to which muſt be to 
ſheath the acrimony, and reduce irritability in 
both the firſt and laſt paſſages ; then gradually 
reſtore the powers of digeſtion, and invigorate 
the whole ſyſtem by a courſe of ſtomachic 
reſtoratives. 


THE ANODYNE RESTRINGENT BALL. 


TAKE of India rhubarb, and compound powder 
of gum dragon, each half an ounce ; columbo 
root (in powder) two drachms ; ginger (in 

powder) 
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powder) one drachm ; opium fifteen grains; 
| conſerve of orange peel ſix drachms ; ſyrup of | 
diaſcordium ſufficient to form a ball. 


This to be repeated in twelve, eighteen, or f is 
twenty-four hours, as exigencies may require: 5 
for a ſubſtitute the following drink will prove 
equally applicable and efficacious. 


THE ANODYNE DRINK. 


Tax linſeed, burnt hartſhorn, and gum arabic, 
of each one ounce; boil in a pint and half of 
water to a pint; then ſtrain and add tincture 
of cinnamon two ounces; liquid laudanum 
two drachms, 


Let this be given every morning for three in 
ſucceſſion; the reſtringent maſh (p. 46) may 
be occafionally offered, or, in refuſal of that 
and dry corn, give a warm maſh at proper pe- 
riods, compounded of bran and ground oat- 
meal equal parts ; if the ſtimulus and irritation 
continue, without any perceptible remiſſion or 

fubmiſſion of ſymptoms, let the following 
glyfter be given once in every twenty-four 
hours, 


THE 
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THE ANODYNE STARCH GLYSTER; 


TAkE boiled ſtarch, of moderate conſiſtence, 
three pints; gum arabic (in powder) two 
ounces; liquid laudanum half an ounce; cold 
drawn linſeed-oil four ounces. 


So ſoon as the purging (or rather irritation 
and ftraining) is ſubdued, the appetite will 
conſequently increaſe, and become in ſome 
meaſure reſtored ; attend to that circum- 
ſtance, and promote it by every poſſible means, 
aſſiſting for three or fix mornings with one of 
the following reforats ve ſtomachic balls. 


THE RESTORATIVE BALL. 


Tak E Venice treacle half an ounce; Peruvian 

bark fix drachms; columbo root and camo- 

mile flowers (in powder) of each two drachms 

oil of carraways five-and-twenty drops honey 
ſufficient to make the ball. 


If the horſe ſhould be very much reduced in 
fleſh, continue weak in body and appetite, 
forming the appearance of general debilitation, 
let the frame be univerſally aſſiſted, and the 
cure completed by a dozen of the balls pre- 
ſcribed (p. 209 ); giving one every morning 
either in the ſtate there directed or diſſolved 
in a ſufficient portion of gruel. 


MOLTEN 


| N 


MOLTEN GREASE 


Is a diſorder produced in general by too 
great, ſudden, or powerful exertions, when a 
horſe is not in proper condition: as ſtrong and 
ſevere hunting, long and ſpeedy journies, or 
hard driving in carriages, when. firſt taken 
from graſs loaded with impurities ; juſt out of 
a dealer's poſſeſſion, full of light flatulent food; 
or when too full of fleſh for violent exerciſe. 
In ſuch caſes, from the internal heat, increaſed 
circulation, and temporary inflammation, ' the 
fat ſeated upon the membranes in various 
parts of the body undergoes rarefaction and 
rapid ſolution, making diſtinct efforts for diſ- 
charge by the different emunctories. The 
proportion neareſt the veſſels becomes abſorbed 
by the blood (retarding circulation,) thereby 
producing ſome degree of fever; another part 
makes its appearance with the excrements; a 
third portion fixes upon the lungs, and ob- 
ſtruts reſpiration ; to theſe a laxation of the 
inteſtinal contents ſucceed ; and, laſtly, a looſe- 
neſs, or ſcouring, of which we laſt treated ; 
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. ſo that in the preſent inſtances we plainly per- 
_ ceive the poſſibility of almoſt a complication 
18 of diſorders, originating in a ſingle cauſe, and 
18 the foundation of THAT CAusE indi ſcretion. 


A little reflection upon the incontrovertible 
truth of this obſervation will ſurely point out 
to every humane maſter and faithful ſervant 
the great danger of over-riding, driving, or * 
fatiguing, any horſe whatever beyond the line 
of prudence and conſiſtency, when not in 
high condition for the ſervice he may be en- 
gaged in, whether turf, field, or road. Let 
it be conſtantly held in remembrance, more 
horſes are ruined and deſtroyed by cruelty and 
neglect than by chance or accident. The ſub- 
ject we now treat on proves (more than any 
other) the abſolute neceſſity of inſuring cox- 
DITION previous to a courſe of conſtant” buſi- 
neſs ; this muſt be obtained by a proper. re- 
* moval of thoſe impurities or viſcidities that 
| lay the foundation of what the lineal deſcend- 
ants from Vulcan have, time out of mind, 
denominated Humcurs. 
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That proceſs, when firſt taken up from 


graſs, or too full of fleſh, is particularly ex- 
plained 
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plained under the heads of feeding, bleeding, 


and purging, in the early part of this work; 


including inſtructions that cannot be too much 
reſpected or perſevered in, by thoſe who wiſh 
to produce their horſes at all times, in ſuch 
ſtyle (for ſervices of difficulty or danger) as has 
long been the ſource: of equeſtrian emulation 


in the ſporting world, from the lucky poſſeſ- 


for of a numerous ſtud to the more humble 
dependant whom fortune perſuades to * com- 
pulſively content with one. | | 


The 3 are in different ſubjects 


more or leſs violent, according to the ſtate 


and condition at the time of attack; varying 


in all, either in a greater or leſſer degree, in 


proportion to the parts moſt affected by the 
ſudden revulſion and original cauſe. Where- 
ever the ſolution has proved moſt partial, the 
effect will become moſt predominant ; as fer 
inſtance, upon the bowels, lungs, or circu- 
lation of the blood by abſorption ; in the firſt 
great pain attends the laxation or looſeneſs; in 
the ſecond great difficulty of breathing from 
the expanſion of the lungs, may produce ſymp- 
toms of inflammation there, as explained in 


p. 214. And when the maſs of blood is ge- 
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nerally affected, and preternaturally loaded, 
fever muſt conſequently enſue. Theſe ſymp- 
toms, as before obſerved, all vary in different 


ſubjects; but one is pathognomonic or invariable 


in all, which is the general incorporation of a 
greaſy ſubſtance with the excrements, nearly 
fimilar to the ſeparated particles of congealed 
oil in froſty weather; previous to the entire 
ſolution of the inteſtinal contents, and ſo long 
as the dung retains its uſual form, the greaſy 
hue appears only upon the ſurface, but as it 
advances in diſeaſe it becomes more intimately 


united. 


So ſoon as ever the indications are per- 
ceived, proper methods ſhould be inſtantly 
taken to relieve Nature from the threatened 
oppreſſion, by ſuch evacuations as predominant 
ſymptoms direct; at any rate let plentiful 
bleeding be the firſt ſtep to reduce preſent, or 
prevent approaching, inflammation. If fever 
has not come on too rapidly, give, ſo ſoon as 
circumſtances will permit, the mild /axat:ve 
drink preſcribed under the head of Hatulent 
cholic, p. 334; but, ſhould the horſe be ſtrong 
and powerful, (the diſeaſe being in its infancy). 
give without: delay the purging drink, p. 42, 
repeating 
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Tepeating it in three or four days, if preſent ap- vi 
pearances juſtify the propriety of the practice; 4 


If the ſubject is greatly depreſſed with pal- 1 
; pable fever, diſquietude, loſs of appetite, and 4 
internal painful ſenſations, glyſters muſt be ſub- 
ſtituted; but as theſe need not be compoſed of 
variety, make uſe of the gly/er, p. 239, which 
may be moſt eaſily prepared. To attenuate 
the blood, relieve the lungs and take off the 
heterogeneous load from the circulation, as well 
as to mitigate all ſymptoms of fever (if ſuch 
there are) adopt the mode of treatment par- 
ticularly deſcribed, p. 245, taking in the aſſiſt- 
ance of the pectoral decoction, p. 216, if the 
lungs are very much oppreſſed, and ſymptoms 
of approaching inflammation there at all appre- 
hended. The appetite muſt be attended to and 
ſolicited in every ſtage of the diſeaſe, by com- 
fortable maſhes, and the trifling minutiæ ſo 
often repeated in the preceding part of the 
Work. 


So ſoon as alarming or predominant ſymp- 
toms ſubſide, proceed to a courſe of the mild 
purging balls, p. 219, going regularly through 
three doſes, at ſuch periods as are beſt adapted 
A a 3 to 
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to the ſtrength of the horſe, In a few days, 
after working off the laſt doſe, begin upon the 
following warm diuretics, (well guarded with 
aromatics} giving one every og 7. till the 
whole are taken: 


HE CORDIAL, DIURETIC BALLS. 


Tax Caſtile or pure white ſoap ten ounces; 

Nitre and roſin each ſix ounces; 

Aniſeed (in powder) four ounces; 

Camphor and ginger (in powder), each one 
ounce 

Oil of juniper ſix drachms—Honey ſufficient t to 
form the mals ; which divide! into balls of two 


ounces each. 


The above medicines and treatment are fin- 
gularly adapted to every purpoſe in the cure 
of this diſeaſe; the purging balls before men- 
tioned will prove much more adequate to this 
caſe than any that can be ſelected. The work 
begun by the alterative purges will be com- 
pleted by the gradual effects of the diuretics; 

and with proper attention to the rules laid 
down in the ficſt pages of this work, the horſe 


may be ſoon produced in good ſtate and 


CLASS 


condition. 
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STRANGURY AND OTHER DISORDERS OF 
THE PARTS NECESSARY TO THE SECRE- 
TION AND EVACUATION oF URINE. 


8 FRA NU 


Tux parts that by ſome defect or injury 
conſtitute the cauſe of theſe complaints are ſo 
nicely conſtructed and ſo remotely ſituated 
from every poſſible means of inſpection, that a 
great degree of judgment and delicate diſcrimi- 
nation muſt be exerted before a diſtinction can 
be made, or a juſt and deciſive opinion obtained. 
The Strangury is an obſtruction or temporary 
ſupp:efſion of urine, and may ariſe from diffe- 
rent cauſes; for, as before obſerved, the variety 

Aa'4. 
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of parts appropriated to the ſecretion and 
excretion are ſo numerous as to render the 
exact cauſe of diſeaſe a matter of ambiguity 
and uncertainty, with even thoſe who ought 
to be the beſt enabled to form a deciſive 
opinion (or rather a certain conjecture) from 1 
their courſe of extenſive practice. The ; 
STRANGURY is ſometimes. a concomitant to the 
inflammatory cholic, and is then the effect of 
preſſure from the indurated feces or hardened 
dung retained in the rectum, or ſtraight gut. 
When it ariſes not from this cauſe, it may 
proceed from inflammation in the kidnies, 
ulcerations there, ſpaſms upon any particular 
part, or inflammation of the neck, or the 
bladder itſelf. When it is the conſequence 
of Cholic, and proceeds only from that origi- 
nal cauſe, it may be conſidered merely ſymp- 
tomatic, and will be entirely ſubdued- with 
the firſt complaint, to which the ſaline medi- 
cines and ſtimulus of glyſters there preſvribed 
will very much contribute. 


The ſigns of this ſuppreſſion are too pal- 
pable to be miſtaken; the ſubject is (after a 
long retention of urine) in an almoſt perpetual 
poſition to ſtale without effect, indicating by 

action 
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action and attitude the expectation of an unu- 
{ual diſcharge ; when, after frequent ſtraining, 
the effort terminates: in a groan of ſeeming diſ- 
appointment, The horſe in general is not 
in a great degree of acute pain, appears full 
in the flank, ſomewhat dejected, and, to a 
minute obſerver, ſeems not only conſeious of 
his inability, but to ſupplicate aſfiſtance and 
relief. The ancient practice of inflaming the 
parts by an immediate uſe of violent ſtimulants, 
28 Cantharides, turpentine, and large quanti- 
ties of camphire, is with the ſtricteſt juſtice 
exploded; having been experimentally found, 
upon moſt occaſions, to increaſe, by their 
powerful ſtimulus and irritation, what they 
were intended to remove 3 by ſuch ill adviſed 
and miſtaken application of medicine, fre- 
quent inflammation has been — and 
much miſchief enſued. | cen 


The moſt rational and certain means of 
obtaining ſpeedy relief will be to leſſen the 
ſtricture upon the parts, by a moderate loſs: 
of blood; then reduce inflammation by emol- 
lient internals, promoting the ſecretion and 
evacuation of urine by very gentle ſtimulants 
and mild diuretics, This ſyſtematic method 
of 
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of obtaining a cure will not be ſo ſatisfactory 
to many of the ruſtic learned practitioners, who, 
cloſely. adhering to old cuſtoms, old rules, and 
old books, would rather attempt to force the 
yery blood unſecreted through the urinary 
paſſages, by a courſe of Spaniſh flies, or oil of. 
turpentine, than adopt any method, however 
improved, in the formation of which their 
extenfrve abilities have not been conſulted. 


By this abominable and infamous practice 
the lives of many valuable horſes have been 
taken away, the proprietor attributing to 
difeaſe what nine times out of ten is the effect 
of ignorance. From an obſervation ſo juſt, 
or, in fact, a reflection ſo alarming,ygriſe the 
palpable: neceſſity of this work, and the pro- 
pable utility of its publication, to the very 
great number of gentlemen and ſportſmen, 
who, reſiding in remote ſpots, or diſtant parts 
of the kingdom, cannot have conſtant recourſe 
to. farriers of judgment, extenſive practice, 
and nice diſcrimination. To prevent therefore 
the frequent dreadful effects of confidence and 
Ignorance on one hand, or an injudicious uſe 
of powerful and dangerous medicines on the 


other, every man will do well to interpoſe 
his 
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his authority, and be well and clearly in- 
formed of the cauſe and intended method of 
cure, previous to the adminiſtration of a ſingle 
medicine for any complaint whatever. 


On the contrary; in the more populous and 
enlightened parts of the kingdom farriers are 
known whoſe abilities and practice rank them 
high in eſtimation ; but as theſe are certainly 
not the growth of every ſoil, or produce of 
every pariſh, moſt owners of horſes conſtantly 
in their poſſeſſion will not find either their 
time or attention entirely waſted, by endea- 
vouring occaſionally to form a tolerable ac- 
quaintance with the ſubject. matter of the 
work before us. In a convenient or proper 
time, after bleeding, throw up an following 
emollient 8 ger: 


Taxz of thin gruel chree pints; 
Nitre two ounces; 6 

| Gum arabic one ounce and an half; 
Olive oil four « ounces. 
Let it be injected moderately warm, and re- 

tained in the body as long as poſſible. 


004 STRANGURY. 

80 ſoon after this glyſter as the horſe is 
nchen by appetite to receive it, give a maſh 
of two parts malt and one bran, they having 
been ſcalded together and ſtirred till of a mo- 
derate warmth ; after this, if the ſubject has 
not ſtaled in conſequence of bleeding, glyſter, 
and maſh, have the following balls expediti- 
ouſly Prepared to forward the evacuation : 


| Tarn Caltile p ten . : 

Sal prunella one ounce; 

Camphire two drachms; Dy 

Aniſeed powder fix drachms; ; bY 

Oll of juniper one drackm and a half; 

_ . Syrup of marſhmallows ſufficient to | make tlie 
$20 vigwing one in fix hours after the other, is 

che former is not fucceſsful. 


Theſe are very iafe, mild, and efficacious, 
in general producing the defited effe& with- 
out any uneaſy ſenſations. Where a drink. is 
preferred, as coming into a more applicable 
mode of adminiſtration, the following will 
prove equally ſerviceable: 


STRANGURYE * 


in a pint and a half of water for ſome time, 
then ſtrain (to produce by ſqueezing the 
berries three quarters of a Pint); ; to this add 
of nitre and Sum arabic (in Powder) each 
an ounce. | 


"Tan ;uniper packs | (bruiſed) e two ounces; boik | 1 
| 
| 


This drink, or the above halle. to be — 
peated at diſtinct periods of four hours each 
(if a repetition of the firſt at the end of ſix 
hours does not effect the deſired purpoſe) till 
relief 1s obtained by plentiful evacuations. | 


Thus much by way of inſtruction where 
firangury is occaſioned by ſpaſm, or inflam- 
mation of the bladder or neck; but, as it may 
alſo proceed from an inflammation or ulcera- 1 
tion of the kidnies, and a paralytic affection 0 1 
or palſy of the ſame parts; in either of which: = P 
ſymptoms are frequently doubtful, and ſel- 5 
dom certain; circumſtances may conſequent- 1 
ly vary in different ſubjects, ſo as to render 64 
the true ſeat of diſeaſe a matter of conjecture | 
only. 
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I be only ſymptoms to which ſome certainty 
may be attributed are the following : if pro- 
ceeding from ſpaſm on either part, there may 
be frequent periodical relaxations that will 
permit the urine to flow in ſmall quantities for 
a very ſhort time, when it may as ſuddenly 
ſtop; in this caſe the urine will be of its uſual 
colour, or at times rather deeper, as if not 
perfectly complete in its ſecretion from the 
blood. In ſuch cafe the treatment is exactly 
as already pointed out; but with the addi- 
tional directions to repeat the glyſter and 
bleeding occaſionally, till the point is carried. 
The gentle diuretic medicines muſt be likewiſe 
continued at leſs diſtant periods; that is, their 
diſtin doſes muſt be brought an hour nearer 
to each other, till the purpoſe is effected; 
this method being found greatly preferable 
to the © kill or cure“ practice, frequently 
producing inflammation, convulſions, and all 
their dreadful conſequences, 


But where the cauſe originates in a pally of, 
or ulceration upon, any parts neceſſary to the 
offices of evacuation, no great expectation of 


cure can be indulged ; but more particularly 
in 
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in the former, with which approaches certain 
death. When the kidnies become totally 
inadequate to their general purpoſe, a ſup- 
preſſion and general ſtagnation conſequently 
enſue, the loſs of the animal becoming inevi- 
table; and although relief is ſometimes moſt 
expeditiouſly obtained, in an inflammation of 
the parts, by a gentle method above directed, 
yet in an ulceration much is not left to hope. 
In this caſe there is viſible pain and diſquie- 
tude, the evacuation is not totally ſuppreſſed, 
being only at times temporarily obſtructed; 
it frequently alters its appearance, being ſome- 
times thick, depoſiting a turbid ſediment, as 
if impregnated with membranous matter; at 
other times tinged with blood, the evident 
effect of a corroded ſolution of the diſeaſed 
part. In this inſtance the following balls or 
drink only can be relied on, for any expecta- 
tion of permanent relief or probable miti- 
gation: | 
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Tak of myrrh one ounce, Caſtile ſoap and 
Locatelli's balſam each three ounces; nitre 
and aniſeed (in powder) each two ounces z 
balſam of Peru ſix drachms — Mix toge- 
ther with ſyrup of marſhmallows, and 
divide into ſix balls, giving one every 
morning. 


The diet ſhould be both nutritive and bal- 
ſamic, conſiſting of warm maſhes impregnated 
with honey or malt; both or either of which 


will greatly contribute to the general purpoſe. 
If ſymptoms are mitigated, and relief obtained, 


by theſe means, ſurely farther inſtructions 
muſt. be unneceſſary to recommend a perſe- 
verance till the cure is completed; to which 
reſt, gentle exerciſe, and ſtable care, will prove 
very uſeful aids. When an obſtruQtion, or 
partial ſuppreſſion of urine, ariſes from ſpaſm, 
convulfion, or ſtricture, upon any of the parts 
neceſſary to be concerned in ſecretion or eva- 
cuation, they can only be allayed or removed 
by time and opiates, to relax the ſeat of 
diſeaſe, and reduce the irritability. The fol- 
lowing ball will be applicable to that intention, 
repeating it at ſuch times as the circumſtances 


of 


52 
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of the caſe may render neceſſary and un- 
avoidable: 


Tak of Caſtile ſoap half an ounce; nitre, 
rolin, and compound powder of gum traga- 
canth, each two drachms; opium (in pow- 
der) ten grains; oil of juniper thirty drops.— 
Mix. 


The following drink may be ſubſtituted, if 
a liquid is required, as it will prove equally 
efficacious : 


TAKE thin gruel three quarters of a pint; gum 
arabic, and nitre (in powder) each one ounce; 
liquid laudanum three drachms. Mix. 

This (as the ball above) may be occaſionally 
repeated. | 


Horſes are likewiſe liable to, and often ſuſ- 


tain, injuries upon the parts we now treat of, 


by being overloaded with ſolid heavy ſub- 


ſtances upon the loins, ſtrains in drawing 


great weights, and many other incidental cir- 
cumſtances, to which they are conſtantly ſub- 


ject in their different employments. The de- 
fects ariſing from ſuch cauſes originate in a 
relaxation or rupture of ſome one or more of 


B b that 
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that infinity of membranous fibres that, in 
in ſuch caſe, conſtitute the ſeat of diſeaſe. 
Theſe injuries diſplay themſelves by an evident 
wincing and local debility, perceptible upon 
the leaſt motion to the moſt common obſerver ; 
they are allo attended with great variations in 
the evacuation of urine, either by temporary 
ſuppreſſion or partial obſtruction, according 
to the original ſeat. of pain and its effe& upon 
the neighbouring parts. In theſe diſorders 
the urine is ſeldom copious, its diſcharge fre- 
quent, but in ſmall quantities ; generally of a 


very high colour, and in many caſes tinged 
with blood. 


Arifing from whichever of the before-men- 
tioned cauſes, a revulſion may be made by 
drawing blood from the neck; not more to 
prevent ſtagnation and conſequent inflamma- 
tion, (if from a bruiſe) than to conſtringe the 
mouths of the finer veſſels, if lacerated or rup- 
tured. 


The following balſamic re/foratives, blend- 
ed with gentle diuretics, may be then pro- 
ceeded upon, with the afliſtance of ſtimulative 

| corroborants; 
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corroborants; as an external application, if 
the muſcular parts are ſuſpected to have ſuf- 
fered ſome degree of relaxation by any of the 
means before deſcribed, an embrocation fol- 
lows : | 


TaKe Locatelli's balſam ten drachms ; myrrh 
(in powder) three drachms; balſam of tolu a 
drachm and a half; oil of juniper a drachm ; 
liquorice powder to make a ball. 


This to be given every other morning for a 
fortnight or three weeks, aſſiſted with an 


5 ounce of gum arabic, diſſolved and given in 
bl the water a little warm, and well impregnated 


with gruel, twice every day. If the caſe is fo 
ſevere as to require (by its viſible debility) 
external aid, let a portion of the following 
embrocation be gently and patiently bathed 
upon the part affected twice or thrice every 
day. 


Taxz opodeldoc and camphorated ſpirits, of 
each three ounces; oil of origanum two 
drachms; extract of Saturn one ounce: mix 
the extract with the ſpirits, then add the opo- 
deldoc; and, laſtly, the origanum, ſhaking 
well together every time of uũng. | 
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The medicines in this claſs are particularly 
efficacious, and will (by bringing the doſes 
nearer to each other in reſpect to time, as oc- 
caſion or exigencies may require) be found 
greatly preferable to the dangerous ſyſtem of 
powerful ſtimulants, ſo forcibly recommended 
in former practice, when the adminiſtration 
of medicine was deſtitute of the numerous ad- 
vantages reſulting from the indefatigable in- 
veſtigations of modern improvement. 


DISORDERS or THE EYES. 


THERE is no one part of this tract more 
entitled to ſerious inveſtigation than the ſub- 


ject now before us; for as no blemiſh or de- 


fe can take ſo much from the original value 


of a horſe as the loſs of his eyes, fo it un- 


luckily happens there are few caſes leſs un- 


derſtood or more improperly treated. The 


rays of information can be but trifling to the 
general reader, from a dull anatomical deſcrip- 
tion of the globe, tunica cornea ; the aqueous, 
cryſtalline, and vitrecus humours; the diſtin 
anterior or poſterior chambers ; the action of 
the muſcles or the pic ners e. The elaborate 
ſtudy of ſo complicate and delicate a ſtructure, 
(in the formation of which ſuch an infinity of 
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parts and technical terms are included) can 
afford but very ſlender intelligence to the lite- 
rary inquirer ; as ſuch a wonderful variety of 
minute diſtinctions cannot be comprehended 
by deſcription, a juſt and accurate diſcrimi- 
nation of parts being only to be acquired by 
attentive and repeated diſſections. 


We ſhall, therefore, for the advantage of 
general comprehenſion, conſider the eye in its 
external appearance only, with the diſeaſes 
and injuries to which it is liable, reverting oc- 
caſionally to the great delicacy of its ſtructure, 
and the exquiſite ſenſibility of the parts that 
conſtitute the whole. This ſuperficial deſcrip= 
tion, taken into conſideration, becomes diveſt- 
ed of technical jargon, and diſtinctly compre- 
hended by every individual in poſſeſſion of 
the bleſſing of ſight; upon which baſis may 
be formed a very fair idea, blending an occa- 
ſional reference to their own ſenſations ; with 
ſuch explanations as will be introduced to 
make the different degrees of diſeaſe ſufficient- 


ly underſtood. 


Previous to every additional obſervation, it 
becomes indiſpenſably neceſſary to introduce 
ſome 
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ſome few remarks upon the cruelty and incon- 
ſiſtency of ancient practice; ſubmitting ſuch 
concluſions and inferences as will naturally 
ariſe to thoſe readers who recur to this work 
for information, amuſement, or to ſink a te- 
dious hour in the ſerious taſk of criticiſm. 
It has been before mentioned how exquilitely 
ſenſible this organ is of irritation ; and it muſt 
be admitted, no argument whatever can un- 
dergo a more candid diſcuſſion than in an ap- 
plication to our own feelings, inconveniencies, 
and diſquietudes. To the ſenſations there- 
fore of every individual I ſubmit the reflec- 
tion, and venture to believe there are none 
who may honour me with a peruſal of theſe 
pages but will, by a momentary retroſpection, 


communicate to memory the recollection of 


ſome acute pain, or excruciating anguiſh, he 
muſt, in all probability, have experienced 
from either the obtruſfion of an almoſt impal- 
pable particle of duſt, or the attack of an 1n- 
viſible inſet, | 


Revolving ſuch circumſtance for a few mo- 
ments in remembrance, I claim his attention 
to the following corre bor tion o that infa- 
mous practice I h:ve, n the courle of this 

3 work, 
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376 SISORDERS 
work, ſo repeatedly, and (I flatter myſelf) 
juſtly, condemned. For inſtance GIBSON di- 
rects an infuſion of unſlacked lime powerfully 
impregnated with ſal armoniac; and tells you 


at the ſame time * it is an excellent waſh for 


e all old obſtinate ulcers,” Let any patient 
reader draw an imaginary parallel between the 


_ almoſt inexpreſſible irritability of this delicate 


ſtructure and the callous ſurface of an “ ob- 
<« ſtinate ulcer,” he will then, no doubt, form 
a proper judgment to decide upon the conſiſt- 
ency of the practice. With a wonderful va- 
riety of alternatives, preſcribed in all poſſible 
forms, we are directed by BARTLET *© to take 

„of the film by blowing into the eye equal 
“parts of white vitriol and ſugar candy finely 
* powdered.” And BRACKEN moſt zud:c:o/ly 
recommends * glaſs finely powdered, mixed 
« up with honey and a little freſh butter.“ 


A number of ſimilar inſtances might be in- 
troduced from different authors to juſtify the 
obſervations already made upon a practice ſo 
ſtrange in its original adoption, and fo infa- 
mous in its effects: I ſhall however draw the 
attention only to a few remarks, firſt upon the 
preſcription of GIBSON, whoſe compoſition 

| | muſt 
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_ mult poſſeſs incredible virtue to prove equally 
applicable to an organ of ſuch exquiſite ſenſi- 
bility, and the foul ſurface of an inveterate ul- 
cer. BARTLET's wonderful noſtrum of wh:te 
vitriol and ſugar candy is alſo moſt fingularly 
entitled to admiration; for the corroſive qua- 
ity of it's ingredients, and the mode of appli- 
cation taken into the conſideration, will ren- 
der it unneceſſary for me to obtrude a ſingle 
thought of my own upon the occaſion. But 
the infallible ſpecific of BRACKEN cannot be 


ſuffered to paſs without proper reſpect, as it 
muſt afford matter of ſpeculation to the curi- 


ous, to inquire by what means an eſtabliſhed 
compoſition for even the deſtruction of rats, 
ſhall be ſo nagically diveſted of its pernicious 
effects, as to be admitted a ſalutary application 
to that part of the frame endowed with the 
greateſt portion of ſenſibility, 


Theſe remarks ſubmitted to public conſide- 
ration, we proceed to expatiate upon the dif- 
ferent diſeaſes of the eyes, whether as natural 
blemiſhes, hereditary defects, or proceeding 
from external injuries. Such liſt might be 
very much extended by enlarging diſtinctly 
upon the remote and ſeparate diſorders; as the 
_ gutla 
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378 DISORDERS 
gutta ſerena, cataract, film, &c.; but as relief 


is rarely obtained in theſe caſes, a very mi- 
nute and extenſive deſcription of the com- 
ponent parts that conſtitute the cauſe, can 
add but little, if any, to * general inform- 
ation. 


The gutta ſerena is a partial or univerſal loſs 


of fight, where no palpable defect or fault ap- 


pears in the eye, except that the pupil is a 
little more enlarged or contracted. The ap- 


pearances of this blemiſh are various, as well 


as the cauſes and effects, ſome of its ſubjects 
being totally blind, and others barely enabled 
to diſtinguiſh between light and darkneſs. 


The figns are a blackneſs of the pupil of the 


eye, its ſize being larger or leſs than uſual, ac- 
cording to the cauſe, and its not contracting 
or dilating upon a ſudden expoſure to any de- 
gree of light. In order to the cure attend to 


the cauſe as the firſt ſtep to an adminiſtration 


of medicine, from which, in truth, no great 


expectation can be formed either internally 


or externally; more particularly from the for- 


mer, as the ſeat of diſeaſe is ſo very remote 


from the centre of medicinal action. If the 


defect ſhould originate in a contraction of or 


compreſſion 
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OF THE EYES. 379 
compreſſion upon the optic nerve, very Mttle 
can be done with an expectation of ſucteſs; 
and much leſs if it ariſes from a pally of that 
or any neighbouring part. 


A cataract, like many other diſeaſes, is 
attributed by different practitioners to dif- 
ferent cauſes, though the greater part coin- 
cide in opinion that the defect is in the cryſ- 
talline humour of the eye, which, becoming 
opaque, prevents the admiſſion of thoſe rays 
upon the retina that conſtitute viſion. To 
enter at large into the profeſſional definition 
of theſe diſtinct diſeaſes, and moſt minutely 


into the probable or poſſible means of relief, 


would be to extend this ſubje& beyond the 


limits or compaſs of the work itſelf. I ſhall 


therefore reconcile to myſelf the communi- 
cation of a fact almoſt univerſally acknow- 
ledged—that little even in the human ſpecies 
is now expected trom the famous operation 
of couching; an experiment that is, taking 


it © all in all,” productive of advantages ſo 
very trifling, the recommendation of it here 


can avail but little, particularly as the expenſes 


added to the hazard and uncertainty of cure 
could 
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could gain but few proſelytes to the prac- 
tice. 


q i | In all blemiſhes or defects where a thicken- 

„ ing of ſome one of the coats, membranes, or 
humours of the eye, has formed an appearance 
of cataract or film, it has been an eſtabliſhed 
and moſt contemptible cuſtom to beſtow a 
plentiful application of corroffve powders, un- 
guents, and ſolutions, for the purpoſes of obli- 
teration ; without a ſingle reflection upon the 


abſurdity of endeavouring to deſtroy by corro- 
fion, what is abſolutely ſeparated from the ſur- 


face by a variety of membranous coverings, 
according to the diſtinct ſeat of diſeaſe ; with 
which it is impoſſible to bring the intended 
remedy into contact, without firſt deſtroying 
the intervening or ſurrounding parts by which 
the inner delicate ſtructure is ſo numerouſly 
guarded. It may not be inapplicable to 
ſtrengthen this remark, by reverting to the 
great difficulty of ſolving a ſtone in the human 
body, to effect which ſo many unſucceſsful at- 
tempts have been made; the mere ſolution of 
the calculus out of the body is a matter univer- 


ſally known to the F * but the great and 
difficult 
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difficult object of cure is to diſcover a ſolvent 
that will act upon the ſtone in the bladder of 
the patient without injury to the parts in ity 
paſſage or where it is contained. 


This is a blefling too great, I fear, ever to 
be obtained by even the nobleſt exertions of 
human ſtudy and application. Seeing there- 
fore the cauſe juſt treated on in nearly a 
ſimilar point of view, with the almoſt palpable 
impoſſibility of removing ſuch obſtacles, 
without increaſing the malady, I am conſe- 
quently prevented from introducing a chain 
of preſcriptions that can poſitively only amuſe 
or deceive, as the methods hereafter pointed 
out for the relief of different cauſes or external 
injuries may be in the above caſes. adopted as 
palliatives according to circumſtances ; but 
ſorry I am to acknowledge, .that in ſuch 
inſtances NATURE will, in all probability, 
prove the leaſt dangerous and expenſive 
FARRIER. 


The caſes that moſt frequently occur, re- 
quiring medical aid or topical application, are 
generally the effects of cold, blows, bites, or 
other external injuries. In thoſe proceeding 
immediately 
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immediately from cold, you perceive a viſible 
inflammation upon the globe of the eye, and 
internal ſurrounding parts, as the edges of the 
eye-lids, &c. The eye ſeems diveſted of its 
former tranſparency, bearing a thick cloudy 
appearance upon its outer covering, and is con- 
ſtantly diſcharging an acrid ſerum or ſharp 
water that in a ſhort time almoſt excoriates 
the parts in its paſſage. The horſe drops his 
ears, becomes dull and ſluggiſh, is frequently 
ſhaking his head, as if to ſhake off the ears, 
becomes low and depreſſed, diſplaying, i in * 
action, pain and diſquietude. ä 


Here a revulſion of the perſpirable matter 
has by ſome obſtruction (either partial or uni- 
verſal) been thrown upon theſe parts, to the 
effects of which they become more liable from 
their extreme delicacy and conſequent irrita- 
bility. To remove which bleeding (in proper 
proportion) muſt precede every other conſide- 
ration; to this ſucceeds a ſpeedy adoption of, 
and perſeverance in, the methods directed, 
p. 198, with occaſional references to p. 243, and 
the following pages for inſtructions, ſhould 


ſymptomatic fever attend, To ccol the 


parts 
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parts and allay the irritability occaſioned by 
the ſcalding _— prepare the following 
lotion: 


TAkE ſugar of lead one drachm; 

White vitriol two ſcruples; 

Spring water half a pint; _ 

Brandy or camphorated ſpirits one ounce or two 
table ſpoonsful. 8 

Let the eyes and ſurrounding parts be gently 
waſhed with a ſponge or tow, impregnated 
with the above ſolution, twice or thrice every 
day. 5 


Should the inflammation not ſeem likely to 
ſubſide, but continue fixed on the part threat- 
ening violence, have recourſe to a dozen of 
diuretic balls, p. 106, uſing gentle work or mo- 
derate exerciſe. 


The effects ariſing from blows or bites may 
be diſplayed by different appearances, accord- 
ing to the ſeverity of the injury ſuſtained. 
Should inflammation and ſwelling proceed 
from either cauſe, bleeding will be a prepara- 
oy ſtep to an early reduction of both; a re- 
| petition 
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petition of which, at proper diſtances of time, 
may always be juſtified by a non-ſubmiſſion of 
ſymptoms. The following preparation from 
GovuLARD's Extract, for the purpoſe of exter- 
nal application, becomes immediately neceſ- 
ſary, and is accurately proportioned for this 
particular occaſion: 


Take extract of Saturn (commonly called Gou- 
lard's) three drachms; 
River or pond water one pint; 
Camphorated ſpirits one ounce; 
Mix the extract with the ſpirits, then add the 
water, and let the parts affected be plenti- 
fully embrocated three or four times a day, 


according to the emergency. 


If a large ſwelling, laceration, or wound, 
attends, after waſhing with the above, apply a 
warm poultice of bread, milk, and a little of 
the lotion, ſoftened with a ſmall portion of 
lard or olive oil, bandaging on, and covering 
with a hood, to ſecure its poſition. In caſes 
of leſs danger, and in remote ſituations, diſtant 
from towns, and the eaſy procuration of medi- 
cines, the following may be ſubſtituted, and 
plentifully uſed: 


TAKE 
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Take beſt white wine vinegar half a pint; 
Spring water a quarter of a pint ; 
Beſt brandy a wine glaſs or half a gill.— Mix. 


A wound upon any of the external parts, 
_ occaſioned by an inſtrument or ſevere bite, 
muſt be treated as directed under that head. 
The above compoſitions are properly adapted 
to every purpoſe for which they are preſcribed ; 
nor can more powerful or efficacious repellents 
or aſtringents be applied to thoſe parts, unleſs 


by the rude hands and ruder heads of unculti- 


vated adventurers and deſperate practitioners, 


The former elaborate and deſtructive com- 
poſitions of corroſive powders, blended with 
greaſy ſubſtances, in the form of unguents, as 
well as the poiſonous lotions, are long ſince 
exploded, as totally inadequate to the purpoſes 
for which they were ſo /earnedly diſplayed ; 
even that infallible of all infallibles, the great 
ſecret of Sir Hans SLOANE, is at length bu- 
ried in oblivion, and has given place to more 
modern improvements. In all caſes where the 
globe and pupil of the eye retain their tranſ- 
parency, ſubject only to ſurrounding inflam- 

Cc mation, 
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mation, that not ſeeming inclined to ſubmit, 
occaſional bleedings, a courſe of diuretics, as 
before preſcribed, or three doſes of mild phy/ic, 
may be adopted; aſſiſting the whole with a fre- 
quent uſe of either lotion, as moſt applicable 
to reigning ſymptoms. 


The HAws are a preternatural enlargement 
of the corners of the eyes, become horny, and, . 
being overgrown, approaches the pupil, giving : 
the eye the external appearance of bad forma- 
tion. The inſtrumental extirpation of theſe 
ſubſtances has been a favourite practice of long 
ſtanding, and, like all others, has had its alter- 
nate proportion of failure and ſucceſs. Afﬀter 
ſeparation has been effected by the hand, needle, 
and inſtrument, of the operative FARRIER, 
any fimple ſtyptic or aſtringent is generally 
applied, and it is then juſt an even bet, or 
chance, whether you ſucceed in the intentional 
effect of your operation; for, having ſeen it re- 
peatedly productive of inflammation, and, laſtly, 
total blindneſs, I cannot conſcientioufly re- 
commend the practice; on the contrary, to 
eſtabliſh my own want of taſte, confeſs I 
would encounter the leſſer evil of the two, and 
rather (for my own riding) prefer a horſe with 
large 
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large haws to one without eyes. This opinion 
may appear fingular to the profeſſors of far- 


riery, to whom I have ſo particulatly addreſſed 


a variety of paſſages in the early part of this 
work, and indeed to whoſe approbation it can- 
not lay claim, being in direct contradiction to 
the pecuniary preponderation of their Poet 
ſional judgment and execution. 
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' MALLENDERS, SALLENDERS, LAM- 
Pas, CURBS, QUITTORS, AD RING- 
BONES. | 


MALLENDERS 


ARE cracks, or oozings, ſituate directly upon 
the back part of the knee joint, occafioned, in 
general, more by negle& than any caſual or 
conſtitutional defect in the ſubject. The mat- 
ter they diſcharge is, in ſome, thin and acrimo- 
nious, in others it forms a glutinous accumu- 
lation in its oozing, and bears the appearance 
of ſmall ſcabs or ſcurfy eſchars upon the ſur- 
face, conſtituting a want of flexibility or ſeem- 
ing lameneſs in the joint. The firſt ſtep to 
cure is, to have the parts well waſhed with 
ſoap and warm water, (forming a ſubſtantial 
lather) repeating the operation night and 
morning till the eſchars relax from their ri- 


gidity, 
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gidity, and ſeparate of themſelves. And this 
will be the more readily promoted by rubbing 
in a proper proportion of the following oint- 
ment, in an hour after the waſhing, when, by 
time and wiping, they are tolerably dry. 


TaxE camphorated ſpermacæti ointment two 
Ounces z 
Cinnaber f antimony and oil of tartar, per deli- 
quium, each half an ounce ;—Mix, and uſe 
plentifully twice a day. 


So ſoon as the cracks are perfectly free from 
ſcabs or ſcurf a cure may reaſonably be expect- 
ed, by waſhing with equal parts of vincgar and 
tincture of myrrh, moiſtening the ſurtace oc- 
caſionally with the unguent betore-mentioned. 
But where, from long neglect, or an acrimony 
of the juices, they have acquired a degree of 
virulence, not ſubinitting to the above treat- 
ment, let them be dreſſed twice a day with ihe 
ſtrong mercurial ointment, previouſly wathing 
them well with a compound ot vinegar, water, 
and ſoap lees, equal parts. Should a percepti- 
ble foulneſs in the ſubject juſtify the m-aſure, 
take away a proper quantity of blood, aid give 
an ounce of tre diſſolved in water twice a day 
for a fortnight, or a ſhort courſe of the diuretic 
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balls, p. 106, Where humours are attendant 
upon other parts likewiſe, a gentle courſe of 
mercurial pbyſic, ſucceeded by antimonial alte- 
ratives, may be preferred; ſelecting both from 
the variety of preſeriptions under thoſe heads, 
taking care to proportion your quantities to 
the ſtrength of the ſubject. 


8 ALLEN DE RS 


ARE upon the inſide of the hough, or hock, 
what the MALLENDERS are upon the back- 
fide of the knee; they originate in the ſame 
cauſe, and are cured by the lame means, ren- 
dering unneceſſary and ſuperfluous any far- 
ther obſervations under this head. | 


LAMPAS 


Ts an enlargement of the roof of the mouth, 
particularly in young horſes; and fometimes 
becomes ſo prominent as to project below the 
teeth of the upper jaw, preventing the teeth 
of the lower from coming into contact for the 
purpoſe of maſtication. The horſe is by theſe 
means nat only deprived of a great propor- 
tion 
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tion of the nutriment neceſſary to his ſupport, 
but becomes poor, weak, dejedted, and out of 
condition. Cuſtom has eſtabliſned an ufeful 
and expeditious extirpation, by the actual cau- 
rery or RED HOT IRON; and, though Iam 
no advocate for ſuch fiery remedies, where they 
can be avoided, yet this is a cure fo ſpeedily 
effected by an expert operator, and the horſe's 
ſuffering is ſo very trifling, that when a com- 
pariſon is drawn between the temporary in- 
convenience, and the immediate advantage, 
no heſitation can be made reſpecting the ope- 
ration. 8 


It is admitted, againſt the operation, that the 
LAMPAS appearing in young horſes the roof 
conſtantly continues to flatten and the teeth to 
riſe, conſequently time alone may and conſe- 
quently would ſurmount the obſtruction; but 
where they are very prominent, the poor ani- 
mal muſt patiently wait many months for a 
good meal; and will ſoon prove, by his emaci- 
ated appearance, the applicable tranſpoſition of 
the ancient adage, that © while the teeth grow 
the STEED ſtarves,” | 
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1 When the operation is performed, waſh the 
I part twice or thrice with the following: 


TaKeE honey of roſes and tincture of myrrh, each 
one ounce, — Mix. 


DV 1T. TOR, 


A quviTToR may originate in a blow, 
bruiſe, laceration, or what is called a „ub be- 
tween hair and hoof, An injury ſuſtained, 
likely to conſtitute this blemiſh or defect, can- 
not be too ſoon ſubmitted to the inſpection of 
a FARRIER of extenſive praclice, whoſe con- 
duct will be conſequently regulated by a pro- 
per reſpect to his own reputation. I mean ſuch 
application ſhould be early made where the 
CASE is alarming ; or, in more ſuperficial con- 
cerns, when by circumſtances or neglect it be- 
comes the immediate buſineſs of the operative 
FARRIER. | 


As injuries of this kind open a large field 
for inſtructions, many of which muſt conſe- 
quently depend upon the appearances of the 
parts when injured, I can impart ſuch direc- 
tions only as correſpond with the defect in 

| its 
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? its ſtate of infancy:—So ſoon as the accident 
is diſcovered, (which it ought ſoon to be, in 


the general examination of a horſe's feet, that 


ſhould always take place upon his return from 
chaſe or journey) waſh well with a ſponge and 
warm water, to enſure a thorough cleanſing ; 
then apply a pledget of tow, moiſtened with 
friar's balſam, tincture of myrrh, or campho- 
rated ſpirits, repeating it once in twenty-four 
hours, covering the exact ſpot with a portion 
of ſheet tea lead, encloſed in a ſmall piece of 
linen, bandaging firm. All un&#uous or greaſy 
applications ſhould be avoided, and great care 
taken not to immerſe the foot in dirt or water 
till the part is perfectly united, and the ſurface 
ſufficiently hardened not to admit particles of 
ſand, gravel, or any other extraneous matter. 
And this caution becomes the more neceſſary 
when it is remembered that real QUITTORS 
have originated from this very want of atten- 
tion more than in any other circumſtance; 
many having been formed and confirmed in 
what, properly managed, would have been 
merely a ſuperficial and temporary inconveni- 
enge. See p. 100, 
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EUR . 


A cums is too univerſally known to require 


a minute deſcription; it is a conſiderable ſwell- 


ing below the hough, rather on the inſide and 
back part of ihe hind leg, and ſeems to have 
been formed by an accumulation of extrava- 
lated fluids that, in their ſtagnation, have ac- 
quired a callofity. It is productive of percepti- 
ble pain in action, and ſoon eſtabliſhes diffe- 
rent degrees of lameneſs in different ſubjects. 
In its early Rate attempts may be made with 
ſome of the powerful repellents, p. 80 or 89; 
but, upon non-ſubmifſion, after fair trial, 
recourſe muſt be had to one of the following 
bliſters, care being taken to ſecure the appli- 
cation by bandage, the better to inſure a pro- 
BB of ſucceſs, 


T AKE ,mercurial ointment ſix drachms z 
Cantharides and euphorbium (in powder) each 
two drachms; 
Oil of origanum a drachm and a half; 
Corroſive mercury one drachm; 
Mix the ointment with the powders, and add 
the oil. 
Or, 


: Or, g 
TAKE ſpirit of turpentine and olive oil each one 1 
ounce ; MN; My 
Euphorbium and cantharides each two drachms WH 
Oil of origanum three drachms,—Mix, . 
Where theſe applications are unattended 0 
with the deſired ſucceſs, the ceremony of firing 1 
by an expert and judicious operator, with the 1 
additional aid of long reſt, are the only alter- — 
natives that can be adopted. 1 
; RINGBONEsS. 1 
N 
Tur extirpation and cure of theſe come fo 1 
immediately into the line of deſcription and i 
mode of treatment with the laſt article, as to {1 


render animadverſion entirely unneceſlary ; 
they conſtitute an inconvenience very rarely to 
be ſurmounted in private practice, conſequent- 
ly fall to the inſpection and management of the 
OPERATIVE FARRIER. 
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Docking, cropping, nicking, and ſhoeing, 
are ſo immediately the concerns of the /mith 
and farrier, that they claim no part of our at- 
tention in this publication, being totally uncon- 
nected with the inveſtigation of diteaſ- or me- 
thod of cure. It has been the intention, 
through the courſe of this work, to render 
both the original cauſe of complaint, and ne- 
ceſſa y adminiſtration of medicine, as clear as 
the nature of each caſe would admit ; ſuch ex- 
planatory paſſages having been tlended with 
the differen t parts as muſt perfectly reconcile 
the whole to every comprehenſion. Enough 
has been ſaid under the diftint heads of 
GREASF, HIDE-BOUND, SURFEIT, 
MANGE, and FARCY, to inculcate not 
only a juſt idea of the biood's circulation, its 
changes and defects; but to eſtablith a clear 
and perfect conception of all thoſe cauſes that 
conſtitute the foundation of diſeaſes fo long 
ſegaciouſly diſtinguiſhed by the denomination 
of © HUMOURS,” in failure of a more 
ſcientific or ſatisfactory explanation. 


Influenced originally in the plan and forma- 


tion of this work by no other motive than the 
general 
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general good; and after twenty years expe- 


rience and obſervation, be ng more perfectly 


convinced of the growing neceſſity for ſuch 
publication, it is now ſubmitted to public in- 
ſpection, as a prelude to future improvement; 
with an anxious wiſh that it may prove an ex- 
citement to ſome more powerful agent, whoſe 
ſuperior abilities may do the ſubject greater 
JUSTICE, 
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Docking, cropping, vicking, and ſhoeing, 
are ſo immediately the concerns of the /mith 
and Varrier, that they claim no part of our at- 
tention in this publication, being totally uncon- 
nected with the inveſtigation of diieaſc or me- 
thod of cure. It has been the intention, 
through the courſe of this work, to render 


both the original cauſe of complaint, and ne- 
ceſſa y adminiſtration of medicine, as clear as 
the nature of each caſe would admit ; ſuch ex- 
planatory paſſages having been tlended with 
the differen t paris as muſt perfectly reconcile 
the whole to every comprehenſion. Enough 
has been ſaid under the diſtin heads of 
GREASF, HIDE-BOUND, SURFEIT, 
MANGE, and FARCY, to inculcate not 
only a juſt idea of the blood's circulation, its 
changes and defects; but to eſtablith a clear 
and perfect conception of all thoſe cauſes that 
conſtitute the foundation of diſeaſes ſo long 
ſagaciouſly diſtinguiſhed by the denomination 
of HUMOURS,” in failure of a more 
ſcientific or ſatisfactory explanation. 


Influenced originally in the plan and forma- 
tion of this work by no other motive than the 
general 
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general good; and after twenty years expe- 


rience and obſervation, be ng more perfectly 


convinced of the growing neceſſity for ſuch 
publication, it is now ſubmitted to public in- 
ſpection, as a prelude to future improvement; 
with an anxious wiſh that it may prove an ex- 
citement to ſome more powerful agent, whoſe 
ſuperior abilities may do the ſubject greater 
JUSTICE, 
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HE author having found it moſt appli- 

1 cable to the intentional utility of the 
preceding work to form the different diſeaſes, 
3 conſequent effects, and reſulting obſervations, 
= o\ into diſtinct claſſes, rendering the whole a 
1 chain of unprecedented convenience to the 
inquirer anxious for information; yet, there 
remaining a variety of remarks, that cannot 
with any degree of propriety be blended with 
either, it becomes unavoidably neceſſary to 
' 8 complete the ſubject by the addition of an 
_ mm Appendix containing the whole. 
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A circumſtance 


* 


A circumſtance no leſs worthy obſervation 
hos. many of thoſe already enlarged on. is, 


the very little reſpect paid to neatneſs and 


conſiſtency in the management of draft horſes, 
who, beyond every poſſibility of contradiction, 
not only earn their living more laboriouſly, 


but contribute more to the opulence. and ſup- 
port of the natives than any other breed of 


horſes in the kingdom. When I advert to 
the management of draft horſes, I wiſh not 


to be underſtood the pampered carriage 


horſes of the great, ſupported in the ſtyle of 
hunters, for the various purpoſes of public 
parade and perſonal oſtentation, but that in- 
finity of uſeful animals univerfally employed 
in agriculture, road waggons, the barge and 


coal trade, as well as many other purpoſes. 


equally laborious and equally advantageous 


to commerce and the community. Theſe 


horſes have undoubtedly the greateſt portion 
of labour, and moſt probably the leaſt of care 
and attention; from the extenſive concerns 
of the proprietors they are. more generally 
entruſted to the very indifferent management 


of ſervants; to whoſe accounts may be juſtly | 


placed a majority of thoſe defects or misfor- 
tunes that ſo frequently occur from blows, 
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bruiſes, and a long train of probable indifere- 
tions. From ſuch variety of careleflneſs, in- 
attention, and improper management, proceed 
bad eyes, broken wind, greaſe, cholic, and many 
other incidental diſquietudes: but what renders 
it a matter of ſtill greater regret is, their falling 
under the unavoidable medical ſuperintendance 
of thoſe very viL LAGE farriers whoſe brilliancy 
of imagination and fertility of invention are 
fo particularly diſplayed in different parts of 
the work, 


Diſeaſes ſo evidently reſulting from neglect 
and bad management, may be as certainly pre- 
vented by proper care and attention; taking 
them therefore in rotation, we may venture 
to affirm—that by far the greater part of thoſe 
defects in the eyes, frequently terminating in 
a loſs of ſight, are more the effect of external 
injuries than internal deficiencies. The multi- 
plicity of horſes, particularly of the cart kind. 
whoſe reſpiration is attended with ſo much 
difficulty upon all occaſions, (but fingularly 
ſo upon increaſed exertion) as to be termed 
* broken winded,” may be moſt readily and clear- 
ly accounted for in the following manner. Ex- 


clufive of what has been already faid upon this 
ſubject 


APPENDIE 
ſubject under its diſtin& head (and to which 


the reader is referred), a few additional obſer- 
vations become immediately applicable upon 
a ſubje& of ſo much conſequence, which can- 
not be too clearly explained, or too perfectly 
underſtood. For time, obſervation, and experi- 
ence, having ſufficiently demonſtrated how very 
much the viſcidity of the blood is increaſed by 
coarſe, full, and foul feeding, there need be no 
heſitation in affirming the ſtate of the langs, 
(or, in a more familar phraſe, the ſtate of the 
wind), to be more or leſs affected by the large 
or ſmall quantities of chaff, or groſs latter crop 


of clover hay, conſumed by this breed of horſes 


during their conſtant work; particulafly in 


farmers flables, where a great part of their ali- 


ment conſiſts of thoſe articles with a ſmall 
proportion of corn. Of chaff thus uſed and 
intermixed with the corn, let it be underſtood 
there are different kinds, as the chaff of whear, 
oats, and a compound of hay and. wheat ſtraw 
cut together; of all which it is hardly poſſible 
to aſcertain the moſt prejudicial. To theſe 
the winter conſumption of peas-haum and 
barley-ſtraw may be reckoned no inconfiderable 
additions, the great quantity maſticated to 
gratify the appetite, affording ſo little nutri- 
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402 APPENDIX, 
ment in proportion to the accumulation, that 
the ſtomach is perpetually overloaded with 


groſs and heavy impurities, which, by its evi- 


dent preſſure upon the diaphragm, not only 
affects the elaſticity of the lungs, (ſee p. 221, 
but engenders a large portion of viſcid gluti- 
nous matter, with which the finer veſſels of 


the lungs, in broken winded horſes, are found 


to abound, upon inſpection after death. 


To ſuch ſtrange and inconſiſtent manner of 
feeding may be added an abſurdity of equal 
magnitude, in conſtant practice with the ruſtic 
world in general, but farmers' ſervants in par- 
ticular, of permitting their horſes to drink an 
immoderate and unreſtrained quantity of water 
after full feeding, and the uſual rotational ab- 
ſtinence of twelve hours; by which mode of 
practice the tendency to this defect is very 
much increaſed. 


In reſpect to the ſimilar failure in horſes of 


a ſuperior claſs, I will, without the leaſt cauſe 


for heſitation, venture to pronounce more have 
been injured in this reſpe& by the careleſſneſs 
of boys, or inadvertency of ſervants, (in that in- 
fernal ſyſtem of HARD GALLOPING immedi- 
4 ately 
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ately Ar TER water) than by any other means 


whatever; in fact, it is a plan ſo palpably con- 
tradictory and deſtructive, that it ſhould never 


be permitted by the naſter, or adopted by the 
groom. And there can remain no ſhadow of 
doubt but this complaint in every claſs of 
horſes may be moſtly prevented by proper care 
and attention in the ſuperintendents; the irre- 
gularities in food, water, and the inconſiſten- 
cies already pointed out, contributing much 


more to the original cauſe of ſuch defect, than 


the erroneous formation of parts ſo hypothetically 
alerted by thoſe who have wrote before upon 
this ſubject, | 


Another circumſtance requiring the minute 
| Inſpection and attentive obſervation of every 
proprietor of draft horſes is, that injurious prac- 
tice of country ſervants (called carters) in giv- 
ing large quantities of aniſeed, diapente, fænu- 
grec, elecampane, and other powders intermixed 
with their Food, upon a weak and ill- founded 
opinion that thoſe articles make their teams 
appear fine in coat, and full in fleſh : indeed fo 
{ſtrongly are they bigoted to the opinion in 
many (but particularly the dern) parts of 
— that they expend (unknown to their 

| 2942 employers) 
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employers) a very conſiderable portion of their 
earnings to gratify this ſtrange infatuation. But 
the evil does not reſt here, miſchievous inven- 
tion has gone ſtill further, and they frequently 
apply oil of vitriol, and even aguafortis, upon the 
tongue of the.horſe, to prevent, as they ſay, his 
* taking cold by the uſe of the before- mentioned 
“ ingredients.” However abfurd, inconſiſtent, 
cruel, or unnatural, this practice may appear, 
to ſuch as are unacquainted with the low cun- 
ing or ruſtic fineſſe of thoſe employed in the 
management of what are called © cart ſlables,” 
I aver the fact, as repeatedly brought home to 
perſonal knowledge and experience; aſſerting 
likewiſe its having occaſionally coſt me much 
trouble in endeavouring to deter the parties 
from ſo injurious and deſtructive a practice, by 


which alone many fine and valuable horſes 


have been doomed to diſquietude, diſeaſe, and 
ſometimes dea!h, the. cauſe remaining a matter 
of myſtery to all but the inhuman perpetrators. 
So palpable a fact ſtands in need of no farther 
animadverſion, being introduced merely to 


prove that * ſuch things are,” and how evi- 


dently neceſſary the eye of circumſpection be- 
comes in the maſter, to counteract the miſ- 
chievous imprudence of the ſervant. 


We 


og NE 
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We now come to a cauſe of diſeaſe very fully 
treated upon and clearly explained in the ſe- 
cond claſs ; and as there are few diſeaſes pro- 
ductive of more trouble, expenſe, and diſap- 
pointment (or fo frequently relinquiſhed as 


incurable), the neceſſary advice by way of pre- 


vention cannot be conſidered obtruſive, For 
minute obſervations upon the greaſe in cart 
horſes the reader is referred to page 100 of the 
work ; in continuation of which it is abſolutely 
neceſſary to recommend a total reduction of 
the enormous quantities of hair that is (in 
compliment to ancient cuſtom) permitted to 
remain upon the legs and heels of horſes of this 
deſcription, that does, beyond every degree of 
doubt, contribute greatly to the original cauſe 
of this diſeaſe. For ſuch predominant reaſon 
it is earneſtly recommended to the proprietors 
of all draft horſes whatever, to keep their heels 
as cloſely trimmed as poſſible; the advantages 
are numerous and ſtriking, the harbour for dirt 
and filth in winter, and the formation of ſweat 
and duſt in ſummer, will be equally avoided ; 
to which confiderations may be added the legs 
being more readily and perfectly cleaned at 
all ſcaſons of the year, and the indolence or 
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peglect of ſervants will, by theſe means, be 
more patiticulaily counteracted. 


No juſt cauſe can be aſſigned by the moſt 
obſtinate why the heels ſhould not be kept 
equa'ly clean with the carcaſs; it 1s a mode of 
conduct univerſally adopted with horſes of a 
ſuperior claſs, and reaſon juſtifies the aſſertion 
that it is as abſolutely proper and conducive to 
health with the one as the other. In addition to 
this precaution, there is another equally neceſ- 
ſary upon the leaſt appearance of cracł, ſcratch, 
or eruption ; the parts ſhould be immediately 
weſhed well with a ſubſtantial lather of ſoap 
and jott water, then wiped dry, and managed 
as directed, p. 93, aſſiſting with a courſe of Di- 
URETIC BALLS ſclected from the index; for 
wich purpoſe no medicine can be mote ad- 
miabiy adapted, as they gently ſtimulate and 
gradually promote the ſecretions, carrying off 
by the milaneis of their operation thoie ſlug- 
giſh vicidities that found the origin of diſeaſe. 
It is allo a ci cumſtance-of material confolation 
to the owner, that, during this courle, the horſe 
is perfectly adequate to his ordinary employ- 
ment, free from the reſtraint he muſt be con- 


ſequently 
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ſequently laid under by the uſual purging me- 
dicines ; and the leaſt doubt need not be enter- 
tained but ſuch ſeaſonable adminiſtration will 
obliterate the foundation of much diſquietude 
and trouble. 


The laſt ſubject we ſhall enlarge upon of 
this kind is very frequently both dangerous and 
alarming, being in general cauſed more by the 
inexperience or indiſcretion of Sys, neglect of | 
ſervants, or want of knowledge in the maſter, 
than any other complaint in the long liſt of diſ- 
eaſes to which the horſe is incident. Experience 
and accurate obſervation fully juſtifies the declar- 
ation that -:nefeen out of every twenty attacked 
with the flatulent cholic, or fret, become fo 
from the previous and uncertain quantity of 
water inconſiderately given, or permitted to be 
taken, either when they are exceedipgly hot, 
and the blood in a ſtate of increaſed circula- 
tion, or after being kept a conſiderable time in 
extreme thirſt ; when, in either caſe, it is ge- 
nerally known they will ſwallow very large 
quantities with the greateſt avidity. And it 
may not be conſidered inapplicable to obſerve, 
that, ſince the former editions of this work ap- 
peared in public, I have been twice requeſted 
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to give my opinion and advice in different caſes 
of the flatulent chulic, occaſioned by the inad- 
vertency of ſervant boys who had unluckily 
brought on the complaint in its utmoſt ſeverity, 
by the very mans before-mentioned, as well 
as a ſingular caſe of the frangury, by the 
horſe's being continued his round in a mill, 
without permiſſion to ſtale, notwithſtanding his 
indications and frequent attempts for that pur- 
pole. Theſe alluſions are introduced merely to 
prove the indubitable fact, that ſuch inſtances 
occur much mere from inattention and neglect 
than the effect of chance. | 


Having communicated ſuch information upon 
the cauſe of theſe diſeaſes as may probably 
contribute, in ſome degree, to their prevention, 
it becomes equally neceſſary to introduce a few 
additional remarks upon caſual inconveniencies 
that very frequently occur, and yet could not 
poſſibly be ranked in any of the particular 
claſſes that conſtitute the body of the work. 


The diſagrecable conſequences that ſometimes 


happen from the common operation of bleed- 
ing (by an injudicious or inexperienced practi- 
tioner) ſcem firſt entitled to obſervation z more 
particularly as inſtances are not wanting of very 


alarming 
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alarming ſwellings forming immediately on 


the part of inciſion, ſome of which terminate 


very unfavourably, either in an indurated tu- 


mour, a painful inflammation, tedious ſuppu- 


ration, and conſequent diſcharge of matter; a 


loſs of the vein, or (by imprudent and inju- 
dicious treatment) more diſtreſſing events than 
either. Such caſes ſhould always be particu- 
larly attended to upon their earlieſt appear- 
ance, when there is little doubt but they will 
ſoon ſubmit to the following mode of manage- 
ment, which I have never yet known once to 
fail in a great variety of caſes. 


Taks extract of Saturn, commonly called Gou- 
| lard, one ounce ; 

Pond or river water half a pint ; 
Camphorated ſpirits two ounces. 


The extract and camphorated ſpirits to be 


firſt well ſhaken together, then add the water, 
letting the tumour and ſurrounding parts be 
molt plentifully bathed with the compoſition 


three times a day, bandaging on a flannel or 


ſubſtantial pledget of tow wet with the ſame, 


till the ſwelling ſubſides and is nearly ob- 
literated. 


The 
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The oppoſite opinions that have been con- 
fidently promulgated upon the properties of 
Goujard's extract of Saturn, affords applicable 
opportunity to venture a few words upon its 
qualities, and the eſtimation it is held in and 
entitled to, among thoſe whoſe extenſive 
practice muſt have enabled them to decide 
upon the certainty of its effects. Every valu- 
able diſcovery unavoidably meets its opponents 
irom either pique, prejudice, obſtinacy, or 
ignorance; the virtues of this medicine as an 
external, may therefore not be univerſally ac- 
knowledged; but ſo far as a long and attentive 
experience will permit me to decide, I feel 
myſelf fully juſtified in contributing my mite 
of approbation to the extent of its efficacy 
uon numerous occaſions. Particularly as a 
very powerful corroborant in deep ſeated 
ſtrains; a repellent in the early ſtate of in- 
fzumnmatory and painful ſwellings, as well as 
a general ipecific in molt injuries to the eye, 
by blows, bruites, or external accidents : its 
peculiar property of preventing gangrene or 
mortification, by plentiful incorporation with 

pouftices or other topical applications, will 

be fally prbved by thoſe who have occaſion 
make the experiment. 

N By 
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By this ſmall and diſintereſted tribute to its 
excellencies, I mean not to be conſidered its 
immaculate panegyriſt, extolling its efficacy to 
a degree of unlimited infallibility, ranking it 
with the noſfrums of the day, and publiſhing a 
faſhionable certificate of its poſſeſſing the pro- 
perty of baniſhing every poſſible ill; but to 
bring its properties fairly into the ſcale of 
public inveſtigation, upon the foundation of 
my own recommendation, juſtified by accurate 
obſcrvation, affording me every reaſon to believe 
that where it has been brought into uſe with- 
out any good effects being produced by the 
application, it has failed more from the inju- 
dicious dilution of the preſcriber, or inferior 
quality of the preparation, than any want of 
efficacy in the medicine alone ; and this I am 
the more readily induced to believe by the 
repeated diſcoveries of erroneous proportions 
in compoſition, even upon the confeſſions of 
thoſe whoſe want of practice had left them 
totally inadequate to the taſk of forming a 
competent opinion upon the different caſes 
they had undertaken. 


From this medical animadverſion we return 
to the conſideration of tumours before deſcribed, 
| which, 
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which, having taken a view of in their early 
ſtate, we proceed to conſider in the more ad- 
vanced and dangerous ſtages. Upon their 
non- ſubmiſſion to the treatment already ex- 
plained, a tendency to induration or ſuppura- 
tion may naturally be expected, and in fact 
diſcovered upon cloſe examination: this being 
perceived, the latter had better be ſolicited by 
every poſſible means, beginning with the 


poultices and fomentations ſelected from the 


Index; where a variety may be found under 
their different heads. If appearances are 
favourable, promiſing ſpeedy maturation, let 
the treatment be regulated by the directions, 


p. 185, the progreſs and cure being promoted 


by the very means ſo minutely deſcribed. But 
ſhould theſe endeavours be productive of diſ- 
appointment, and no ſtep gained towards a 
diſcharge of matter, the ſwelling retaining its 
original firmneſs, without the leaſt indication 
of fluctuation, an induration of the tumour 
may be apprehended; to prevent which, 
ſtimulating ſpirituous applications become im- 
mediately neceſſary, and ſhould be plentifully 
beſtowed: 
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TAE ſpirits of wine half a pint; 
Camphire ſix drachms; 
Oil of origanum two drachms ; 
Diſſolve the camphire in the ſpirits of wine (by 
frequent ſhaking), then add the oil of ori- 
ganum, 


The part tumefied to be well bathed with a 
ſufficient proportion of this liniment twice or 
thrice a day, leaving a flannel or pledget of tow 
upon the part wet with the ſame, bandaging 
up warm; this, by its penetrative property, will 
ſo reſolve and rarefy the contents of the tu- 
mour, and ſtimulate the veſſels, as to leave but 
little doubt of a gradual repulſion. Should 
that however not take place fo ſoon as expect- 
ed, two drachms of the ſtrong mercurial 
ointment had better be well rubbed upon the 
part every morning, about two hours preced- 
ing the uſe of the ſpirituous application before 
preſcribed. If the ſwelling has been permit- 
ed to remain ſo long unattended to, that this 
mode of treatment becomes ineffectual, there 
is very little hopes of removing the blemiſh by 
any other means, and, 1n all probability, they 
had better never be attempted. 

There 
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There are other inſtructions neceſſary to 
introduce upon certain complaints, that, like 
thoſe before-mentioned, have not been definable 
under any of the diſtinct claſſes that form the 
body of the work. Of theſe a canker in the foot 
ſeems entitled to preference, as a defect or miſ- 
fortune attended with great pain and diſquietude 
to the horſe, as well as conſtant anxiety and 
loſs of labour to the maſter. This complaint 
is in general occaſioned by neglect, in ſuffering 
the hruſb (by its unchecked continuance) to 
aſſume a degree of inveteracy, corroding the 
ſurrounding parts and conſuming the frog by 
its acrimonious and penetrative property; 
promoting the growth of fungus in proportion 
to the deſtruction of parts originally ſound. 


The ſafeſt and moſt expeditious method of 


reducing which, will be by occaſional appli- 
cations of lint well impregnated with the 
following lotion, and properly ſecured upon 
the part, till, being entirely ſubdued, the cure 
may be effected with dreſſings of the preci- 
pitate digeſtive (p. 163), and the ſurface after- 
wards hardened by waſhing with tincture of 
myrrh : 
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TAKE of corroſive ſublimate and Roman vitriol, 


of each one drachm ; 
Spirits of wine one ounce ; 


Spring water half a gill. 5 
Let the ſublimate and vitriol be reduced to a 


very fine powder in a mortar; then add the 
ſpirits by ſmall proportions; and, laſtly, the 
water, keeping the whole cloſely ſtopped for 
uſe, 


To prevent defects in the feet good ſtable 
management is at all times neceſſary, but more 
particularly that kind of management diſtinaly 
adapted to the foot of the horſe; for every ex- 
perienced ſportſman or judicious obſerver muſt 
have perceived how very much the ſtate of the 
feet vary in different ſubjects, the hoofs of ſome 
horſes being exceedingly hard and brittle, 
others equally ſoft and ſpongy. It is worthy 
obſervation that the feet of all horſes are gene- 
rally managed in the ſame way, without revert- 
ing to this material conſideration; that is, by 
ſtopping the bottom and oiling the hoof; a 
mode of treatment exceedingly proper with the 
hard footed horſe, but by no means with the 


other. Horſes whoſe hoofs are ſoft and ſpongy, 


or 
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or the frog impaired, ſhould have their feet 
ſtopped, as directed in p. 95, and the hoof fre- 
quently hardened with vinegar, chamber-lye, 
or ſalt and water. 


A canker in the mouth is frequently very 
troubleſome from its ſituation, and ſometimes 
productive of great difquietude by the length 
of its continuance ; it originates in any excori- 
ation or wound in the mouth, becoming foul, 
and containing a corroding ſlough (in the na- 
ture of a /i:faft) that muſt be brought away or 
deſtroyed before a cicatrix can be formed to 
perfect a cure. Various ancient rules and pre- 
ſcriptions have been tranſmitted from gener- 
ation to generation for the performance of this 
elaborate buſineſs ; ſome totally inadequate to 
the intent, and others fo efficaciouſly powerful 
as to render the. remedy worſe than the diſeaſe. 
To remove every degree of ſuſpenſe, as well 
as prevent trouble and diſappointment in the 
purſuits of noſtrums and 7ar-fetched remedies, 
the following method of cure may be relied 
upon : | 
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TAk E borax and burnt alum of each half an 
ounce; let them be reduced to a very fine 
powder and diſſolved in a quarter of a pint 

of boiling water; when cold add one ounce 
of .ſtyptic tincture, and let the parts be plen- 
tifully touched with the ſolution twice every 
day, till the ſlough comes away; when the 
cure may be completed, by touching occa- 
ſionally with tincture of myrrh and white 
wine vinegar equal parts. 


SANDCRACES are Cavities or cracks in ſome 
part of the hoof that are in general longitudi- 
nal, and the effect of a ſpontaneous ſeparation 


occaſioned by the hardneſs of the hoof, or ſome 


external injury upon the part. Such defect, 
whether from chance or accident, ſhould be 
well examined ſo ſoon as perceived, and the 
mode of management regulated by appearances, 
The leading points are to prevent the admiſſion 
of dirt or gravel, and to harden the ſurface 
with frequent applications of tincture of 
myrrh; avoiding all unctuous and greaſy appli- 
cations till the cure is completed. On the 
contrary, ſhould the caſe prove internal and 
deep ſeated, the aſſiſtance of an operative far- 
rier of extenſive practice cannot be too ſoon 
| E e obtained, 
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obtained, to prevent (if poſlible) thoſe blemiſhes 
and defects of the feet that inevitably reduce a 
horſe to little or no value whenever they 


happen. 


The neceſſary and unavoidable remarks upon 
the management of draft horſes in the Appen- 
dix, and the additional obſervations interſperſ- 
ed with the work, render unneceſſary every 
apology for their introduction; particularly 
when it is known to have originated in an 
anxious defire of the author to render the 
whole as perfect as poſſible, in gratitude for 
its very. flattering reception through ſeveral 
large editions. 


ADDp1rt1oNs to this edition, Introduction, &c. 


— —— Page 6 to 11. 
« — 12 to 24. 


— 40 to 42. | 
—— 52, 53, 54, 59, 60, 61, 67. 
— 68 to 76, 77, 89, 90, 95, 96. 
— as 112, 191, 226, 231, 232; 2. 


a The Appendix, from page 398 
— to 418, both incluſive. 


Argus, eyes of, 21. 

Ancient practice, 3, 50, 175. Reſurrection of, 6. 
Angelo, 28. Aſtley, 25. 

Age, certain figns of, 27. 

proper for work, 14. 


Aliment, proper quantity, 31, 341. Of cart 
| horſes, 401. 


Alteratives, 112, I 24, 129, 142, 144, 274. 
Aſthma, 204. 
Appetite, 31, 269. 
Air, 283. Apoplexy, 31 Go 
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purging, p. 36, 37, III, 123, 141, 219, 
201, 270, 272. 
reftringent, 46, 346, 350. 
diuretic, 106, 368, 369. 


— alterative, 112, 144. 
—— detergent pectoral, 205, 218, 225. 


cordial pectoral, (improvement upon Brack- 
en) 209. 


—— fevers, 244, 252. 
—— ftomach reſtorative, 254, 325. 


| 


mercurial alterative, 264. 


for the jaundice, 268, 271, 273. 


— nervous caſtor, 321, 323. 

—— cordial carminative, 331, 339. 

—— cordial diuretic, 358, 364. 

Bleeding, directions for, 34. Ill effect from, 408. 

Bartlet, remarks upon, 42, 47, 54, 99, 118, 132, 
187, 204, 211, 220, 223, 230, 248, 289, 

Bracken, remarks upon, 5, 11, 24, 206, 242, 
292. 

Bag and pipe, for glyſter, 45, . 

Bandage, 52, 83, 65, 84. 

Bliſtering, liquid, 56, 74, 82. 


Blitering, ointment, 88, 394, 395- 
Balſam, traumatic, the uſe of, 66, 65 3. 
Bites, poiſonous, 274. 

Breſlaw, 158, 

Boerhaave, aphoriſm of, 342. 

Burdon, mentioned, 203. 


8 
| a, 

Cambridge, pupils of, p. 13. 

Compoſition, modern, 8, 10. 


Compariſon of Bracken, 24. 
— in aliment, 31. 


Condition, what, 32. 5 
Cold charges, remarks upon, 83. 
Cracks, what and how cured, 91. 
Cauſtics, how miſapplied, 127, 137, 162, * 
Cerate, healing, 167. 

Colds, principal cauſes of, 196. 

effects explained, 198. 

 ——- how cured, 200. 

| Coughs, different kinds, 206. 

conſequence of, 202. 

Circulation conſidered, 277. 

Chymiſt, ſtory of, 292. 

Convulſions, 308. 
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Convulſions, ſymptoms of, 318. 


* 


Cholic, or fret, 328. How occaſioned, 407, 


ſymptoms, 330. 


= treatment and cure, 33t to 335. 
Cholic, or gripes, 335, 

Cataract, 379: | 

Curbs, 394. 

Treatment and cure, 337. 

Canker in the mouth, 416. 

in the foot, 414. 

Criticiſm, taſk of, 7. 

Cold water, effect of, 121, 196, 330. 


2 


Dog-kennels, how ſupplied, p. 4, 128, 
Drink, purging, 42. 

— laxative, 334, 337, 345. 
— fevers, 4 acidulated, 245. 
anti- putreſcent, 252. 


nervous ſtimulative, 322. 


— nervous anodyne, 323. 
———— cordial carminative, 332, 339. 


— diuretic, 365. 


anodyne, 351, 369. | 
Dreſſings, proper, requiſite, 29, 117, 200, 283. 
Diſhclout, greaſy, uſe of, burleſqued, 187. 


1 N D E X. 


| Decoction, pectoral, 216. 
Doctors, how numerous, 16. 
Doctrine (and doctoring) 6. 
Dillies, mentioned, 318. 

Draft horſes, management of, 399. 


} 


E 


Eton, pupils of, p. 13. 

Exerciſe, 32, 117, 200, 269, 283. 
Expenſe, remarks upon, 47, 140. 
Embrocation, ſtrengthening, 73, 80, 89. 
ſtimulative, 324. 
Economy, ſadler's, 187. 

Electricity, fundamental, 204. 
Emperical confidence, 137, 174. 

Eyes, a wound upon, 385. 


F 


Farrier's infallibility, p. 34. 
—— —— operative, 23, 59. 
judgment, 120, 249, 
— — dilemma, 155, 162, 246. 
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Farrier's privilege, 205. 


of eminence and abilities, 39, 363. 
Feeding, 29. Figging, 20. - 
Fomentations, 163, 184, 299. 

Fumigation, 300. 5 
Firing, remarks upon, 83, 89. 
Farcy, 131. 
Former practice, cruelty of, 136. 
Fiſtula, 168. Fungus, 190. f 
Fevers, 230. 


explained, 237. 

epidemic, 250» Treatment, 252. 
Fallibility of ſpecifics, 274- 

Foſſe, M. La, remarks upon, 287, 290, 293, 303. 
Farmer s ſtables, remarks upon, 400. 
ſervants, conduct of, 403. 

Flatulent cholic, or fret, 329. 
bo oecaſioned, 407, 


G 


8 


Soulard's extract of Saturn, P- g6, 86, 89, 108, 
I43, 152, 189, 384, 409. | . 
— its properties explained, 410, 
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Gibſon, remark upon, 5, 9, 23, 52, 137, 204, 


211, 231, 276, 310. 
Glanders, 287. 
in fectious, 302. 


— —— incurable, 304. 
Greaſe, 96, 40 5. 
cauſe of, 101, 110. 


Groom 's indolent, 23, 92. 

ill humours of, 103. 

- duty, 138, 192, 403, 407. 
Genius of dulneſs, 156. 

Glands, induration of, 228. 


Gutta ſerena, 378. N 


Glyfters, laxative, 45, 216, 337- 
domeſtic, 239. 


——— againſt worms, 320. 
—— anodyne, 320, 348, 352. 


= carminative, 333. 


H 


Hughes, mentioned, p. 28. 


Health, remark on, 29. 


Hay, muſty, 31. 
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proper quantity, 341. 
Heroes, equeſtrian, 63, 1 57. 
Hidebound, 82. 

Horſes expoſed to danger, 3 i; 
Humanity enjoined, 63. 

Horſe dealers, a tax upon, 21. 
Hercules, ſtrength of, 137. 


Humours, 118, 354, 396. 
Horſemen, every, a caution to, 194. 


Haws what, and how extirpated, 386. 


Injection, detergent, p. 301. 
Ignorance, ſtabularian, 137, 174. 
Jones mentioned, 25. 


Jaundice, 266. 


Inſtructions, various, 17, 19, 63, 341, 334. 


K | 


Knees, * p. 28, 156. 
— treatment of, 159. 


Kill or cure, ſyſtem of, 137. 


Lameneſs, p. 68, 
Liniment, repellent, 36, 65, 143. 
Lotion, detergent, 105, 143, 417. 


repellent, 86, 413. 


— for the eyes, 383, 385. 
——— drying, I05. 


mercurial, 160. 
Livery, ſubſiſtence, 23. 
Le Bruſh, Capt. quoted, 118. 


Liver, the, a ſchirroſity of, 128, 271. 


London ſtables, comforts of, 23. 
Lampas, or Lampards, 390. 
Lungs, the, inflammation of, 211. 


1 


Mock Doctor, quoted, p. 5. 
Mail coaches, 28, 318. 
Math, reſtringent, 46. 
balſamic, 200, 


ducky, remarks upon the uſe of, 5. 


We 125. Mars, fire o% 137. 


wes ||: I N DE X. 
Myrrh, tincture of, 164, 193. 
Medicines, quack, remarks on, 294. 
Molten greaſe, 353. | 

ſymptoms, 355. 

treatment and cure, 3657. 
Machines, flying, mentioned, 318. 
Mallenders, 388. 

Mercurial ſolution, 160, 415, 


LI N 


Nitre recommended, p. 124, 129, 142, 200, 207, 
217, 240, 246. 

— its properties explained, 241. 

Nature conſidered, 130, 204. 

Navel galls, 189. 

Noſtrums, infallibility of, ridiculed, 295. 


New publication diſſected, 7. 


O 


* Oſmer quoted, p. 60, 9o. 

| remarks on, 77, 232, 241. 
Oxford; pupils 1 

Ointment, emollient, 10 5. 
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Ointment for the mange, 130. 
= — ſtable digeſtive, 152, 18. 5. 


— —— precipitate digeſtive, 163. 


— — mercurial, 182, 308. 


— — anodyne, 108. 


— — detergent emollient. 
Obſervations, various, 11, 16, 23, 30. 
Over-reaches, 189. 


P 


Publications, modern periodical, p. 6, 10. 
Plagiariſm, remarks on, 9, 188. 

Poiſons, 5, 143. 

Phyfic, 36. 

management of, 38. 


— operation explained, 43. 
Powders, alterative, 124, 129, 142, 274. 
worm, 265, 


Poultice, emollient, 80, 181. 4 
ſuppurative, 109, 178, 184, nic 
Prevention preferable to cure, 62, 298. 


Practice, ancient, modernized, 7. 


remarks on, 30, 174. 
Penury of ſome, 140. 
Poll evil, 173. 
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Practice, infernal, 178. 

* Pleuriſy, 211. Palſy, 32 3. 

| Puppies, remarks on, 6 3.0 
Powders, pernicious, given, 403. 


{ 
1 
14 
1 | | 


Quackery, the danger of, p. 1 54. | 

F Quack medicines, ſtamp upon, 295. 
18 Quiĩttor, original cauſe of, 160. 
explained, 
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Repoſitories, remarks upon, p. 19. 
2 true picture of, 20. 
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„ proper to ſell at, 22. e 
4 EE — inſtitution good, 2727. 
7h Receipts, obſolete and dangerous, 3, 10. 
| | „ Raking, bad practice, 44. 

1 Riders, advice to, 62. 

Reſt in ſtrains recommended, 8 1, 55 86. 
Repellents, mild, 189, 190. 

Reaſon to be conſulted, 183, 204. 


AI NPBIL wi Ii 
"Rowel recommended, 233. 4 
Ringbones, 395. 


Sydenham, remark upon, p- 4. 


Sound wind and limb,” explained, 15. 


Shape and make, neceſſary, 12, 14, 16, 18. 
Splents explained, 31. Cure, Et 

Spavins blood, 55. Bone, 88. 
— treatment, 56, 60. 5 


Spirits, repellent, 63, 189. 

Strains, 76. Cauſes explained, 78. 
Scratches, 91. Cure, 93. Stopping, 96. 
Surfeit, 118. True cauſe of, 122. 


Stables, London, remark upon, 22. 


Scrub's allufion, 131. 


Solleyſell mentioned, 207. e 
Swift, Dean, ſtory of, 29e 
Staggers, 308. General cauſe, 317. 1 
Scouring from repletion, 343. * 

from weakneſs, 349. C 
Sportſmen, an appeal to; 0996020 bo grit 
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Snape, mentioned, 25. 


Strangles, 276. Cauſe, 278. Cure, 281. 


Spaſms, 323. Strangury, 339. 
Saturnine ſolution, 190, 383. 
Sallenders, 390. 


Sloane, Sir Hans, ointment, 38g. 


Sandcracks, 417. 


1 


Teeth, age by, p. 26. 
Thruſh, running, 94. 
Tumours, 180, 280, 307. 
Traps for the unwary, 14. 


7 | x U 


Ulcers in farcy, p. 144. 


Vade Mecum, Farriers, 118. 


Vegeto mineral, 151. 
to make, 132. 


Vulcanian advocates, 204. 


Vives, explained, 288. 
Vertigo, 213. 


\ 


Windgalls, p. 61. 

—— cauſe explained, 2. 
— — cure of, 64. By perforation, 664 
Waſh for uloers, 166. | 
—— detergent. 191. 

Water, vegeto mineral, 151, 152. 

Wounds, 146. 
Warbles, 187. How repelled, 189. 

Wind, broken, 2 19. 

—— how occafioned, 41. 

Water, cold, effect of, 121, 294, 330, 40%; 
—— ſpating in, 22 E þ 5 
Worms, 255. Different kinds, 236. | 


| cure of, 261. 
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Genuine Horſe Medicines, 


PREPARED BY 


WILLIAM TAPLIN, Su EON, 


(Author of — © The Gentleman's Stable Directory,) 
At his Medical Diſpenſary, 
ans e wr. 


Mr. Kearſſey, No. 46, Fleet-ſtreet, London; Mr. Baaddiſon, Now. 
market; Mr. Hodſon, Cambridge; Mr. Fackſon, Oxford; 
Mefirs. Smart and Coaeſſade, Reading; Mr. Blakeney, Windſor ; 
Mr. Collins, Saliſbury ; Mr. Gumm, Guildford ; and by one 
agent in every principal city or town in England, as ſoon as 
an arrangement of ſuch extent can be properly formed. 


Mild Purging Balls, - - * 10 6d. each. 
Stronger ditto, = - 28. 
Mild Mercurial Purging Balls, „.. 


Stronger ditto, — 
Cordial Rhubarb Purging Balls, - =» 28. 6d. 
Purging Balls for Worms, - 
Mild Diuretic Balls for Cracks, Sand 
Surfeit, Hidebound, or Ae 68. per dozen. 
Humours, - LE 
Stronger ditto for Perceptible F roulneſs, De- 
fects of the 28 Swelled ler, 88. 
and Greaſe, 
Pectoral Cordial Balls for Recent Colds or} 3, 
Coughs, - | py” 
Pectoral Detergent Balls for Obſtinate 
Cougbs, or Aſthmatic and * 9s. 
Winded Horſes, - — 
Fever Balls, - - - - 18. 60. 
Balls for Looſeneſs or Scouring, - 18. 6d. 
Balls for the Flatulent Cholic, or Fret, 28. 


Ditto for the Inflammatory Cholic, or Gripes, 28. 
Ditto for the Strangury, or Suppreſſion of ] |. 6d. 


Urine, 
Bliſtering Ointment for four legs, - 3s. per pot. 
Embrocation for Strains, - 28, 6d, per bottle. 


Alterative Powders, for Cracks, 8 
Surfeit, Hidebound, Mange, or > 48. per dozen. 
Greaſe, | | 
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The almoſt unprecedented portion of public 
favour that has ſanctioned the appearance of 
„The Gentleman's Stable Directory, and 
rendered the publication of the fourth en 
unavoidably neceſſary within the ſpace of 
ſeven months, may be candidly conſidered the 
incontrovertible criterion of its utility, The 
very flattering marks of approbation that have 
reached the Author from ſome of the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed characters, added to the. preſſing 
perſuafions of others equally high in the ſport- 
ing world, have at length influenced him to 
render the whole a complete chain of conve- 
nience to the kingdom in general, by the per- 
ſonal preparation of his moſt efficacious pre- 
ſcriptions, a plan ſo evidently calculated to 
eradicate the very foundation of | 


EMPIRICAL IMPOSITION AND MEDI- 
CAL ADULTERATION j 

that he cannot indulge a doubt, but the pro- 

motion of a general good will be honoured 


with the ſtamp of 55 
PUBLIC APPROBATION. 


N. B. The above Medicines are ſo particularly. pre- 
pared and carefully encloſed, that they retain their efficacy 
for any length of time; and the Cordial Pectoral, Fever, 
and Balls for Scouring, Gripes, or Fret, may be diſſolved 
in ale or gruel, and given as a drink, if thought more ap- 
plicable or convenient. N 
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0 | ; LATELY PUBLISHED 


By G. K E ARS LE x. 


The VIR TUOSI's MUSEUM; 
A Collection of Elegant Views, in ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, 
and WALES; Engraved from the Drawings of 
PAUL SANDBY, Eſq. 


With Defcriptions to each Plate; of which there are One 
| , | Hundred and Eight. 


Price Five Pounds Eight Shillings. 


* 


The TOUR THROUGH GREAT BRITAIN, 
i Divided into RourTs. 
In Four Volumes. Price Fourteen Shillings. 


1 — RY 
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Continental Excurſions, 


A TOUR thro' HOLLAND, DUTCH BRABANT- 
The AUSTRIAN NETHERLANDS, 
And Part of FRANCE: | | 
| In which is included a Deſcription of Paris and its Environs. 
i The 4th Edition, Price 3s. 6d. half bound. 13 
1 With an accurate Map of the Low Countries. 
$ By the late HARRY PECKHAM, Eſq. 


1 One of his Majeſty's Counſel, and Recorder of the City of * 
; | Chicheſter, 


The TOUR of FRANCE, with a Map, price 3s. 6d. 
TOUR of IFALY, with a Map, 45. 66. | 
TOUR of SWITZERLAND, including M. De SAUSSURE's | 
Account of his Expedition to the Summit of MONT BLANC, 
which has been often attempted, but never before accompliſhed, 
with a Map, 28. 6d. | 
Each of theſe TOURS contains all the Information that can be 
uſeful to TRAVELLERSand eniertaining to READERS; among 
which are the Expences upon the Road, regulated by the Mode of 
travelling. | : 
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THE FLOWERS of MODERN TRAVELS. 


Being elegant, entertaining, and inſtructive Extracts, ſelected 
from the Works of the moſt celebrated Travellers; ſuch as Lord 
Lyttelton, Sir W. Hamilton, Baron de Tott, Dr. Johnſon, Dr. 
Moore, Dr. Troil, Addiſon, Brydone, Coxe, Wraxall, Savary, 
Topham, Sherlock, Douglas, Lady M. W. Montague, &c. &C.--- 
Intended chiefly for young People of both Sexes. 


By the Rev. JOHN ADAMS, A. M. 
Delectando, pariterque monendo. Hon. 
Travels are the moſt inſtructive School of Man. Savarry, 
Here you may range the world from pole to pole, 
Increaſe our knowledge, and delight your ſoul ; 


Travel all nations, «and inform your ſenſe, 
With eaſe and ſafety, at a ſmall expenſe. ANON. 


Two Vols. Price Six Shillings ſewed. 


The FourTH EpiTioN, much Enlarged, 


(Ornamented with a conſiderable Number of new Plates, con- 

_ taining ſeveral Views in the newly diſcovered Iſlands, ſundry 
Animals, an exact Repreſentation of an Human Sacrifice, 
Captain Cook's Head from Pingo's Medal, and a Chart of the 
new Diſcoveries with the Tracks of the Ships) 


In Two Volumes, 


An accurate ABRIDGMENT of Captain COOK's 
VOYAGE round the WORLD. 


Containing a faithful Account of all the Diſcoveries, with 
the Tranſactions at each Place, a Deſcription of the Inhabitants 
with their Manners and Cuſtoms, a full Detail of the Circum- 
ſtances relative to Capt. Cook's Death, and an Account of his 
Life by Capt. King. | 


Thoſe who ſuperintend the Education of Youth of either Sex 


cannot put into their Hands a more acceptable Work, for the 
. Amuſement of leiſure Hours, than theſe late Voyages of Diſco- 
very, which abound with Matter highly intereſting and enter - 


taining. 5 
; Price Eight Shillings in Boards. 


„* Either Volume may be had ſeparate, Price Four Shilling 
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The FLOWERS of ANCIENT and MODERN 
| HISTORY. ke 

Comprehending, on a new Plan, the moſt remarkable and in- 
tereſting Events, as well as ancient and modern Characters; de- 
figned far the Improvement and Entertainment of Youth. 
By the Rev. JOHN ADAMS, A. M. 

Oꝛune tulit punctum, gui miſcuit utile dulce. _ Hor, 

Two Volumes, Price Six Shillings ſewed. 
Either Volume may be had ſeparate, 
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The following Collection was compiled by a Perſon of diſtin- 
guiſhed Abilities, for the Uſe of young People, and as a 
Guide to the curious Traveller. | 


A Deſcription of STCILY and MALTA, 


With an Account of the late Earthquake at Meſſina; the Erup- 
tions of Mount Etna; the Deſtruction of Hybla ; the preſent State _ 
of Palmyra; the Cuſtoms and Manners of the Sicilian, their 
Marriages, Amuſements, Carriages, &c. Account of Syracuſe, 
and the Knights of Malta; with a great Variety of curious and 
ſingular Deſcriptions, extracted from the Travels of Brydone, 
Swinburne, Sir William Hamilton, and ſeveral other reſpectable 
N One Volume, Price Three Shillings and Sixpence 
bound. ; | 
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JOHNSON's DICTIONARY, 
In Quarto. Price Two Guineas. 
Ditto, in Octavo, Nine Shillings. 


: 
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The BRITISH CHRONOLOGIST. 


Comprehending every material Occurrence relating to GREAT 
BRITAIN, from the Invaſion of the Romans to the preſent Time; 
with the Prices of the various Articles of Proviſion at different 
Periods. Alſo a complete IxDEx. 


In Three large Octavo Volumes. Price One Guinea bound. 
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The BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY, 


Containing the Lives of Eminent Men in various parts of Europe 
In Twelve Volumes Octavo, 
Price Four Pounds Four Shillings, 
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A SHORT ACCOUNT of the MARAT TA STATE. 
N Written in Perſian by a MUNSHY, 

Who accompanied Col. Upton on his Embaſſy to Poonah. 
Tranſlated by WiLLiam CHAMBERS, Eſq, Counſel at Fort 
William, in Bengal. TE | 
To which are added, The Voyages and Travels of M. Cæſar 


Frederick into and beyond the Eaft Indies. 
Price Two Shillings. 
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Uſeful principally to Magiſtrates and Lawyers. 


A new Edition, Corrected and Enlarged, of 


A COMPENDIOUS DIGEST of the STATUTE 
LAW, compriſing the Subſtance and Effect of all the Public 
Acts of Parliament in force from Magna Charta to the twenty- 
jeventh Year of his preſent Majeſty inclufive, | | 
By THOMAS WALTER WILLIAMS, of the Inner Temple, 
Barriſter at Law. | 


* a ** — 


FEATURES from LIFE, or a SUMMER VISIT, 
| By Miſs BLOWER, | 


; .Author of Maria and George Bateman. 
Two Volumes, Price Six Shillings, ſewed, 
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The FLOWERS of ANCIENT and MODERN 
HISTORY. | 


31 Comprehending, on a new Plan, the moſt remarkable and in- 


* tereſting Events, as well as ancient and modern Characters; de- 


ſigned far the Improvement and Entertainment of Vouth. 
By the Rev. JOHN ADAMS, A. M. 
Onne tulit punctum, qui miſcuit utile dulce. Hox. 


Two Volumes, Price Six Shillings ſewed. 
Either Volume may be had ſeparate. 
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The following Collection was compiled by à Perſon of diſtin- 
guiſhed Abilities, for the Uſe of young People, and as a 
Guide to the curious Traveller, 


A Deſcription of STCILY and MALTA, 


With an Account of the late Earthquake at Meſſina; the Erup- 
tions of Mount Etna; the Deſtruction of Hybla; the preſent State 
of Palmyra; the Cuſtoms and Manners of the Sicilian, their 

Marriages, Amuſements, Carriages, &c. Account of Syracuſe, 
and the Knights of Malta; with a great Variety of curious and 
ſingular Deſcriptions, extracted from the Travels of Brydone, 
Swinburne, Sir William Hamilton, and ſeveral other reſpectable 
e One Volume, Price Three Shillings and Sixpence 
bound. ö | = 
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| JOHNSON*'s DICTIONARY, 
In Quarto. Price Two Guineas. 
Ditto, in Octavo, Nine Shillings. 


* 
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The BRITISH CHRONOLOGIST. 


Comprehending every material Occurrence relating to GREAT 
BRITAIN, from the Invaſion of the Romans to the preſent Time; 
with the Prices of the various Articles of Proviſion at different 
Periods. Alſo a complete IxDt x. 


In Three large Octavo Volumes. Price One Guinea bound. 
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The BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 


Containing the Lives of Eminent Men in various parts of Europe 
In Twelve Volumes Octavo, | ; 
Price Four Pounds Four Shillings, | 


A SHORT ACCOUNT of the MARATTA STATE. 
1 Written in Perſian by a MUNSHY, | 
Who accompanied Col. Upton on his Embaſly to Poonah. 
Tranſlated by WIELIAM CHAMBERS, Eſq, Counſel at Fort 
William, in Bengal. OY 
To' which are added, The Voyages and Travels of M, Czſar 


Frederick into and beyond the Eaft Indies. 
Price Two Shillings, 


— * * , = %. g — * 
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Uſeful principally to Magiſtrates and Lawyers, 


Anew Edition, Corrected and Enlarged, of 
A COMPENDIOUS DIGEST of the STATUTE 
LAW, compriſing the Subſtance and Effect of all the Public 
Acts of Parliament in force from Magna Charta to the twenty- 
jeventh Year of his preſent Majeſty incluſive. | 
By THOMAS WALTER WILLIAMS, of the Inner Temple, 
Barriſter at Law. | 


FEATURES from LIFE, or a SUMMER VISIT, 
8 By Miſs B L O W E R, | 


Author of Maria and George Bateman. 
Two Volumes, Price Six Shillings, ſewed, 
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The LYRIC ODES, and other Productions, of 
PETER PINDAR, Eſq. » 


Price of the whole One Pound Eleven Shillings, 
| viz. . | 
3. A POETICAL Supplicating EPISTLE to the REVIEWERS» 
a new Edition, Price One Shilling. | 
e. LYRIC ODFS to the ROFAL ACADEMICIANS, for 1782, 
Fifth Edition, Price Two Shillings, 
3. Ditto for 1783, Third Edition, Price One Shilling and ſix- 


ence; | 
- Dito for 1785, a new Edition, Price Two Shillings and 
Sixpence. | 
5. FAREWELL ODES, 1786, Third Edition, Price Three 
8 8hillings, | 


6. The LOUSIAD, Canto I. Seventh Edition, Price Two Shi] - 

lings and Sixpence. 

5. The LOUSIAD, Canto II. Fifth Edition, Price Two Shil- 
lings and Sixpence. 

8. CONGRATULATORY EPISTLE to JAMES BOSWELL, 
Eſq. Third Edition, Price Two Shillings. | 

9, BOZZY and PIOZZI, a Town Eclogue, Fifth Edition, Price 
Three Shilliogs. 2 | | 

30. ODE upon ODE, or a PEEP at St. JAMES's, Sixth Edition, 
Price Three Shiil1ngs. | | 

21. An APOLOGETIC POSTSCRIPT to ODE upon ODE, 

Third Edition, Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 

12. INSTRUCTIONS to a certain POET LAUREAT, Price 

Two Shillings and Sixpence, : EE 
Shillings. | 

14. PE! FR PINDAR's PENSION, Price Three Shillings. 


ty Any of the above Pieces may be had ſeparate, 


all 
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METHOD of CHYMICAL NOMENCLATURE, 
Propoſed by Meſſ. de Moreau, Lavaſier, Bertholet, and de 
Fourcroy, © - 

To which is added, a NEW SYSTEM of CHYMICAL 
CHARACTERS, adapted to the Nomenclature, by Meſſ. 
Haſſenfratz and Adet. Tranſlated from the French, and the 
New Chymical Names adapted to the genius of the Engliſh 
Language, with the approbation, and under the immediate 
inſpection of Mr. de Foutcroy. . : | 

By JAMES ST. JOHN, M. D. 
Price Five Shillings. 
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RAPIN'S HISTORY of ENGLAND, 


With TINDAL*'s Continuation... 
Price Six Guineas. | 
In Twenty-one Volumes Octavo. 


* e — 
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| The Wonxs of 5 
ALEXANDER POPE, Es. 
In Six Volumes. Price Eighteen Shillings. 


1 * 2 * — — At 


Ornamented with a neat Frontiſpiece, from an original Drawings 


The GENTLEMAN ANGLER. 


Containing plain Inſtructions, by which a Beginner may in a 
— 8 time become a perfect Artiſt in Angling for all kinds of 
£ & I ® h 7 * 
With ſeveral Obſervations on Rods and Artificial Flies: Alſo the 
Method of chuſing the beſt Hair and Indian Graſs; of the proper 
Times and Seaſons for River and Pond Fiſhing; when Fiſh 
Spawn; and what Baits are chiefly to be uſed. 

Wich an APPENDIX, 


Containing the Art of Rock and Sea Fiſhing; and an Alpha- 
betical Explanation of the Technical Words uled in the Art of 
Anzpling. | 2 
By a GENTLEMAN who has made it his Diverſion upwards of 

Fourteen Years. - 


Price One Shilling and Sixpence. - 


2 


LOVE AND MADNESS, 

A Story too true, in which is introduced an authentic account 
of CHATTERTON: The Fourth Edition with Lmprovements, 
Price Four Shillings ſewed. 


P 


LOUISA, or the COTTAGE on the MOOR, 
In Two Volumes, the Fourth Edition, | 
By Mrs. HEL ME, 
Price Six Shillings, ſewed. 


— 
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CLARA and EMMELINE, or the MATERNAL 
| BENEDICTION. | 7 
Two Volumes, by the ſame Author. 
Price Six Shillings, ſewed, 


4 
— 
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. Fr 
The ADVENTURES of WATCH! 


I ſtrike at Vice, be't where it will! 

And what if great Folks take it ill? 

Think you the Law (let who will take it) 

Can Scandalum Magnatum make it? 

I vent no Slander, owe no. Grudge, 

Nor of another's Conſcience judge; 

At him, or him, I take no Aim, 

Yet dare againſt all Vice declaim. Gar. 


Price Three Shillings ſewed, 


"RECREATION fer YOUTH. 
An uſeful and entertaining EPITOME of GEO- 
| GRAPHY and BIOGRAPHY. 


The firſt Part compriſing a general View of the ſeveral Em- 
pires, Kingdoms, Republics, States, remarkable Iſlands, Moun- 
tains, Seas, Rivers, and Lakes, with their Situation, Extent. 
Capitals, Population, Produce, Arts, Religion and Commerce, 
Including the Diſcoveries of Captain Cook and others. 3 

The ſecond Part including the LIVES of the moſt eminent 
MEN who have flouriſhed in Great Britain and its Dependen- 


cies. 
By JOHN PATERSON SERVICE, 
Price Three Shillings and Sixpence bound. 


Fr 1 _— a — * 
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Ornamented with Plates, and improved by a conſiderable Num- 
ber of the moſt admired Scenes in Othello, Romeo and Juliet, 
Lear, Julius Cæſar, Macbeth, Timon of Athens, Henry the 
Fourth, Fiſth, Sixth, and Eighth, Richard the Third, Hamlet, 
&c. &c. which were never attempted in any former Selection 
of this great Bard. Bo 

With his LIFE, and a Medallion of his Profile and GARRICK's 

| | in Shade, ö 


The BEAUTIES of SHAKESPEARE, 


Alphabetically digeſted, with a copious Index. 
— Price Three Shillings ſewed. 


— 


9 A new Edition, being the Seventh, of 


The BEAUTIES of Dr. SAMUEL JOHNSON, 


Conſiſting of Maxims and Obſervations, Moral, Critical and 
Miſcellaneous. To which are now added, BIOGRAPHICAL 
ANECDOTES, ſelected from the late Productions of Mrs. Piozzi, 
Mr. Boſwell, and other authentic Teſtimonies. 

This Edition is embeliſhed with an Etching of the Head of 
Dr. Johnſon, taken from the Life about two Months betore his 


laſt Illneſs. f 
g "Price only Three Shillings and Sixpence ſewed. 
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With five new Plates, from the Deſigns of Mr. Nixon, 
The Tenth Edition of that pleaſing Selection, 
The BEAUTIES of STERNE. 
: Calculated for the Heart of Senlibility. 


This Volume contains a Selection of Mr. Sterne's Familiar 
Letters, the Story of Le Fevre and Uncle Toby, Maria, Shandy's 
Bed of Juſtice, Yorick's Horſe, Corporal Trim's Brother, the 
Dwarf, the Pulſe, the Pye-man, the Sword, the Supper, the 
Starling, the Als, Dr. Slop and Obadiah, Dr. Slop and Suſan, 


&c. 
AG ſeveral of his moſt celebrated Sermons and elegant 


Sentiments. 
Price Three Shillings and Sixpence ſewed. 


— 


Illuftrared by a great Mus der of Plates, which include chow 
One Thouſand Examples, 


The Sixth Edition, including a Variety of Additions REP Im- 
provements, both in the Plates and Letter preſs, 


A Short and Eaſy INTRODUCTION to HERALDRY, 


in Two Parts. 


Part I. The Uſe of Arms and Armory, Rules of Blazon and 
Marſhalling Coats of Armour, with engraved Tables upon a new 
Plan, for the Inſtruction of thoſe who wiſh to learn the Science. 


Part IT. A Dictionary of Heraldry, with an Alphabetical Liſt 
of the Terms in Engliſh, French, and Latin; alſo the. different 
Degrees of the Nobility and Gentry of England, with Tables of 

Precedency. 


The whole compiled from the moſt approved Authorities. 
By HUGH CLARK and THOMAS WORMULL. 
Price Four Shillings in boards. 


— 


The POEMS of Mr. GRAY. 


With Notes by Gilbert Wakefield, B. A. late Fellow of Jeſus 
College, Cambridge. 


Ingenium cui VA cui mens atvinior, atque os 
Magna ſonaturum, des nominis bujus honorem. Hokar. 


Creative Genius; and the glow divine, 

That warms and melts the enthuſiaſtic ſoul ; 
A pomp and prodigality of phraſe : 

Theſe mon the poet, and theſe ſhine in thee! 
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The POETICAL WORKS of DAVID GAR. 
| RICK, Eſq; WO. 


Now firſt collected with Explanatory Notes, 


With a complete Liſt of his Works, and the different Charac- 
ters he performed, arranged in. Chronological Order; alſo a 
ſhort Account of his Life, and the Monody on his Desth, written 
by Mr. Sheridan, and ſpoken by Mrs. Yates, of Drury Lane 


Theatre. ; 
In Two Volumes, price Seven Shillings. 


„ 
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The POETICAL WORKS of SAMUEL JOHN. 
SON, LL. D. 


Containing London, a Satire, and the Vanity of Humen z 


Wiſhes, both imitated from JUveNnaL ; Irene, a Tragedy; the 
Winter's Walk; Stella in Mourning; the Midſummer's Wiſh ; 
an Evening Ode to Stella; Vanity of Wealth; the Natural Beauty; 
Tranflation of Pope's Meſſiah, and ſundry other Pieces. 

Price Two Shillings and Sixpence. 


at 
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On a new Set of Plates, brought down to the preſent Time, 
Price 18. 6d, 


KEARSLEY's Arms of the Peers and Peereſſes of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, neatly Engraved, with an Engliſh Tran- 
lation of the Mottos. | - 

They may likewiſe be had bound with the annual Court 


Calendar. 


, 
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A new Edition, including the BENCH of BISHOPS, 
(Which was originally intended for a ſeparate Work) 


The HERALDRY of 4-1 uk or TEMPORARY 
7 A 5 


Adapted to the preſent Houſe of Peers, and emblematical of 
each of the Lord's preſent hobby borſes either in the faſhionable 
and diſſipated purſuits of pleaſure, or the more confined Walks 
of bufineſs; including their domeſtic amuſements and connec- 
tions, with upwards of Eighty Examples, neatly Etched, by an 
eminent Engraver. i f 

4 This is a new and excellent method of delineating Charac- 
ters, and ſaying more in the compaſs of a Shilling than can 
generally be conveyed by mere words in a whole Sheet! How the 

relent Houſe of Peers will approve of thefe new Armorial Bear- 
ings, Which are drawn in the true Hogarthian Style, with great 
Humour, and no ſmall degree of Satire, is not for us to deter- 
mire; we muſt however acknowledge, in juſtice to the Author, 
the Examination of theſe whimfical Arms has affotded us great 
Entertainment.“ vide Review for November. 
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A cheap and correct Edition of the Works of 


GEORGE ALEXANDER STEVENS, 


Containing a complete Collection of his SONGS, Printed ver- 
datum from his laſt Corrections; alſo his celebrated Lecture 
upon Heads, as delivered originally by himſelf, with additions 


as ſpoken by Mr. Lee Lewes, at the Theatre Royal, in Covent- 


Garden, and the Royalty-Theatre. To which is added, an 


. Eſſay on Satire, by the late Mr. Pilon. 
There are ſpurious and incorrect Editions of Stevens's Works in 


Circulation, againſt which it is neceſlary to Caution the Public. 
The Songs may be had ſeparate, Price One Shilling and Sixpence, 


and the Lecture on Heads, price One Shilling, or bound toge- 


ther, Three Shillings. 


.. *. _ — 


Printed on a Writing Paper, 


The Fifth Edition, of MUSICAL TRAVELS througla 


England, 
By the late JOEL COLLIER, Licentiate in Muſic. 


Dear to the Muſe, ſhe gave his days to paſs, - 
With little filver, but with ſtore of braſs; 
Beetian clouds did O'er his genius fling, 

But gave him ſkill to fiddle, and to ũng. 


Price Two Shillings and Sixpence. 


„ 
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The contemptible Vice of LYING properly diſplayed. 
With confiderable Additions, particularly a new and ſhort Paſ- 


ſage of a few hours into the South ſea! alſo an Account of two 


new Voyages, one of them through the Centre of Mount Etna 
and the Globe; the other to the Ifland of Ceylon. With a 
Frontiſpiece, repreſenting the Baron's Triumph over a Lion 
and a Crocodile, who both attacked him at the ſame inſtant. 


BARON MUNCHAUSON's TRAVEES and AD- 


VENTURES in Ruſſia, Iceland, Turkey, Egypt, Gibraltar, 
the Mediterranean, Atlantic Ocean, and by a ſubterraneous 
Paſſage into the Caſpian Sea. | 


Upon the Continent theſe Travels are more read than any 
Production that has appeared for ſome Years. This Fifth Edition, 


excluſive of the above Improvements, is embelliſhed with Nine- 
teen Plates. | | 


„Dit is a very pleaſant Companion; it is alſo an excellent Piece 


of Irony, well calculated to expoſe the Writings of fabulous Adventurers, 
For which Purpoſe it has evidently been publiſbed. It may be fair 
ſaid to put auen liars out of Cquntenance ! | | 
N Vuide the Review for May. 
The Fifth Edition, Price Half-a;Crown. | 
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Upon the following entertaining Collection ſeveral of our Modern 
Romances, Novels, and Dramatic Pieces are founded. 


TALES of the TWELFTH and THIRTEENTH 
|  CENFURIES: | ; 
Tranſlated from the French of Mr. LEGRAND. 


Among which are 


The Devil and the Hermit, 
The Minſtrel turned out of Hell, 
The Reformed Dame, 
The Wife that tried her Huſband, 
The Three Thieves, | 
The Pedlar, 
The Norman Bachelor, 
The Tradeſman and the Clown, 
The Knight and the Trap-door, 
The Three Hunch-back Minſtrels, 
1 Parſon's Cow, | ES 
he Woman that made twice the circuit of the Church, 
The Woman that enſnared a Prieſt, a Provoſt, and a Ranger, 
The Queen that killed her Seneſchal, 
The Knight that confeſſed his Wife, 
The Wife of Orleans, | 
The Parſon's Legacy, 
The Citizen of Abbevilie; 
The Three Beggars of Compeigne, 
And ſeveral others. 


Two Volumes, Price Six Shillings ſewed. 
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The following Collection bas frequently enlivened the brilliant 
Circles at St. James's, Buckingham Houſe, and Windſor. 


The Birth of the Roſe, the Geranium, the Paſtime of Venus, 
the Devil's Tail, the Kiſs of Lydia, Life's a Joke, and ſeveral 

- Other celebrated Poems are now added, which were formerly 
handed about only in Manuſcript. 


The FESTIVAL. of WIT; ſelected by G— K—, 

Summer Reſident at Windſor; and carefully copied from the 
Common-place Book, with the Names of the Parties who intro- 
duced them to the R E—. | | 


This is, beyond all Compariſon, the beſt Collection of good 
«© Things we eyer read: it is not a delicate Morceau for the polite 
« Circles only, it muſt ſuit the Taſte of every Man who loves 
* cheerful Converſation and Attic Wit. Were we to beſtow on 
« jt as much praiſe as it really merits, we ſhould cover more 
ic paper than we can ſpare,” Review for September. 


Price Three Shillings ſewed. 
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A new' Edition, with a Frontiſpiece 13 the Effects or 
Induſtry, and the Folly of Idleneſs; alſo many uſeful Addi- 
tions, particularly the LAWS. between MASTERS and 
APPRENTICES; Information relative to Servants of all De- 
nominations, with the Wages commonly paid to each; the 
only Method of obtaining good ones, and the proper Manner 
of treating them. A few neceffary Hints at the Beginning 
the World, relative to Rent, Furniture, Houfekeeping, In- 
ſurance, &c. with Tables ready calculated of Wages and 
Salaries for any Portion of Time, Bs 


Price Eighteen-pence, ; „ 
KEARSLEY's TABLES OF TRADE, 


For the Information of Parents and Guardians, and the Aſſiſtance 
of young Men who wiſh to proſper in the World, and become 
reſpetable Members of Society; ſhewing at one View what a 
Maſter requires in taking an Apprentice, what a Journeyman 
in each Trade can earn, and the Sums required to ſet up as a 
Maſter. The Whole containing a View of upwards of Three 
Hundred Profefiions. © | es 


_KEARSLEY's TAX. TABLES, 
Printed annually; containing Abſtracts of the moſt general and 


intereſting Acts, including the laſt that paſſed; likewiſe the 
Stamp Duties complete, corrected by the Office Liſt. 


* 


Price Sixpence. e | 
This Publication contains the Subſtance of upwards of 
180 Acts; among which are the Taxes upon Retail Shops, 
Houſes, Windows, Bachelors, Attornies, Servants, Gloves, Hats, 
Notes, Bills of Exchange, Receipts, Perfumery, Inſurance, Game, 
Horſes, Carriages, Hawkers and Pedlars, New Rates of Hackney 
Coaches, &c. DONE | IN 
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ESSAYS on SUICIDE, axp THE IMMORTALITY. 
„ OF ‚ SORE. 
By the late DAVID HUME, Eſq. 


With Remarks, intended as an Antidote to the Poiſon contained 
in theſe Performances. 


By the R DIT On. 


To which are added, Two "rag on Suicide, from Rouſſeau's 
Eloiſa. 


Theſe Eſſays have been for ſome Time clandeſtinely circu- 
iated at a very extravagant Price, without any Comment. This 
myſterious Mode of Sale, by rendering them an Object of Re- 
queſt, has conſiderably enhanced their Value. The Notes which 
accompany and improve this Edition, are written by a Clergyman 
of the Church of England, and will appear to every ſerious 
Reader of Taſte and Diſcernment a latisfactory Anſwer to every 
Thing exceptionable in che Text. Fo 35 : 
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ELEGANT ORATIONS, Ancient and Modern, 


For the Uſe of Schools, 
Originally compiled for his own Pupils. 


By the Reverend J. MOSS OP, A.M. 
Maſter of the Boarding School at Brighthelmſtone. 
&« Patriæ fit idoneus.” Juv. 

Price Three WE as and 1 bound. 


- cn. dt. com. aa. lth. Gan ae 


ADVICE to the OFFICERS of the BRITISH 
ARMY. 


With the Addition of ſome Hints to the Dauumsr ns 
PRIVATE SOLDIER. 


Ridiculum acri 
Fortius et melius plerumque ſecat res. 


Safe from the Bar, the Pulpit, and the Throne, 
| Yet touehod and mov'd by ridicule alone. 


The EIGHTH EDITION. 


To which is now added, ſome Advice to the Officers of 5 | 
Ordnance, and the Secretary at War. 


Price Half-a-Crown. 
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AN HISTORICAL | RELATION of the Origin, 


Progreſs, and Final Diſſolution of the Government of the 
ROHILLA AFG AN s, in the Northern Provinces of IN- 
DOS TAN; compiled from a Perſian Manuſcript, and 8 


original Papers. 
By CHARLES HAMILTON, Eſq. 


An a Officer i in the Service of the Hon. Eaſt India Company, on 
the Bengal Eſtabliſhment. I y, 


Price Five Shillings. 
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THE BEAUTIES of the SPECTATOR, TATLER, 
GUARDIAN, RAMBLER, ADVENTURER, CONNOIS- 
SEUR), WORLD; and IDLER. | 


*,* To accommodate the Purchaſers. of theſe entertaining 


Volumes, they are ſold together, or in the following Manner: 


The Selections from the SPECTATOR, TATLER, and 
GUARDIAN, are compriſed in the two firſt Volumes, and 
ſold ſeparate for Six. Shillings. 

The third and fourth Volumes contain thoſe from the RAM. 
BLER, CONNOISSEUR, ADVENTURER, WORLD, and 
IDLER, and are fold ſeparate for Six Shillings alſo, or the 

ur Volumes for Twelve Shillings, complete. 
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